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INTRODUCTION 


^Challenging  responsibilities  . . . face  the  teacher  in  promoting 
growth  in  reading  power  on  the  part  of  boys  and  girls.  Briefly  stated  these 
are  the  responsibilities  for: 

Satisfying  and  broadening  childrens  reading  interests 
Improving  skills  and  abilities  needed  for  interpretation 
Promoting  effective  oral  reading 

Setting  into  action  a program  that  meets  the  needs  of  individual  pupils 

The  middle-grade  teacher  needs  a clear  understanding  of  these  respon- 
sibilities and  of  the  tasks  involved  in  meeting  them  with  boys  and  girls 
in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades.  Such  understanding  will  enable  her 
to  “put  first  things  first”  and  to  concentrate  on  the  specific  challenge  for 
promoting  growth  in  reading  power.  Throughout  the  middle  grades  read- 
ing should  become  an  increasingly  valuable  means  of  enriching  children’s 
experiences,  satisfying  their  interests  and  curiosities,  and  stabilizing  their 
personalities. 
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To  satisfy  and  broaden  reading  interests  ...  on  the  part  of 
children,  the  teacher  must  start  with  each  child  as  he  is.  She  can  do  this 
only  on  the  basis  of  acquaintance  with  the  boys  and  girls  themselves.  Thus 
she  must  begin  by  establishing  herself  as  a friendly,  interested  confidant 
of  the  pupils.  This  is  essential  if  she  is  to  know  intimately  their  personal 
experiences  and  current  interests.  At  the  middle-grade  level  this  task  is 
made  more  complex  by  the  wide  range  and  rapid  changes  in  the  nature 
of  the  children’s  immediate  interests.  In  succession,  or  even  simulta- 
neously, a middle-grade  child’s  interests  may  range  from  the  Morse  code 
to  the  intricacies  of  football,  from  coin  collections  to  specific  radio  pro- 
grams, from  dogs  to  stories  about  present-day  air  heroes. 

Eliciting  from  the  children  indications  of  their  interests  requires  subtlety 
and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  But  the  knowledge  she  gains  in  this 
way  will  be  essential  in  determining  how  to  broaden  existing  interests, 
how  to  utilize  potential  interests,  and  how  to  arouse  new  interests. 

Knowledge  of  children’s  personal  experiences  and  present  interests  must 
be  followed  by  establishing  the  link  between  reading  and  these  experiences 
and  interests.  There  is  ever  present  for  the  middle-grade  teacher  the 
challenge  of  bringing  children  and  books  together.  Underlying  the 
teacher’s  successful  meeting  of  the  challenge  must  be  her  knowledge  of 
both  children  and  books. 

To  improve  skills  and  abilities  . . . needed  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  material  read,  the  teacher  must  first  clearly  understand  what  is 
meant  by  interpretation.  As  the  term  is  used  in  this  Guidebook,  interpre- 
tation involves  recognition  of  words  and  their  meanings,  a clear  grasp  of 
the  meaning  of  a passage,  critical  reaction  to  the  ideas  acquired  through 
reading,  and  the  use  of  these  ideas  to  broaden  understanding,  to  clarify 
thinking,  and  to  guide  behavior. 

During  the  primary  years  much  of  the  reading  material  centers  about  the 
children’s  actual  or  probable  experiences  in  the  home,  school,  or  present- 
day  community.  If  the  reading  is  in  the  realm  of  things  known,  the  teacher 
can  draw  freely  upon  children’s  personal  experience  to  aid  them  in  their 
interpretation. 

To  the  teacher  in  the  middle  grades,  however,  falls  the  task  of  leading 
children  to  interpret  reading  materials  that  relate  to  things  comparatively 
unknown  to  them — materials  centering  about  long-ago  days  and  deeds, 
historic  persons  and  places,  or  contemporary  scenes  and  events  that  are 
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remote  from  children’s  environment.  At  this  level  interpretation  goes  far 
beyond  the  realm  of  actual  experience.  Reading  thus  becomes  a means 
through  which  children  gain  rich,  worth-while  experiences  that  are  not 
available  to  them  directly.  The  mitidfe-grade  teacher’s  responsibility  for 
improving  skills  needed  for  interpreting  what  is  read  about  the  unknown 
is  a challenging  one,  and  is  quite  as  difficult  as  that  faced  by  the  teacher 
in  the  initial  period  of  reading  instruction. 

To  promote  effective  oral  reading  . . . the  teacher  must  first 
see  that  sound  motives  are  established  for  reading  to  others.  Strong 
motives  for  reading  aloud  exist  in  situations  where  the  child  is  reading 
because  he  wants  to  inform  others,  to  share  appreciations  with  them,  or 
to  entertain  them. 

To  inform  others  through  the  medium  of  oral  reading,  the  child  must 
be  able  to  recognize  words  and  comprehend  meanings.  This  is  essential 
even  in  the  reading  aloud  of  a simple  list  of  items  for  checking  as  in  making 
an  inventory.  To  share  appreciations  the  child  must  not  only  recognize 
words  and  comprehend  meanings.  He  must  also  react  emotionally  to  the 
material  he  is  reading.  He  must  find  it  enjoyable  or  worth  while  and  have 
a sincere  desire  to  share  his  appreciation  with  his  audience.  A clear  inter- 
pretation of  what  has  been  read  silently  and  a genuine  desire  to  share  this 
material  are  essential  to  effective  oral  reading. 

Boys  and  girls  need  many  opportunities  to  engage  in  oral-reading  activ- 
ities. They  also  need  guidance  in  forming  standards  for  evaluating  and 
improving  their  oral  reading.  The  most  useful  standards  will  be  those 
which  the  children  themselves  set  up.  Usually  children’s  standards  reject 
oral  performances  that  seem  artificial  or  affected,  and  accept  enthusi- 
astically those  that  seem  sincere  and  dramatic. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  individual  pupils  ...  in  reading,  the 
teacher  will  be  called  upon  to  exert  her  ingenuity  in  setting  into  action 
and  maintaining  a flexible  reading  program.  She  must  vary  her  program 
in  one  direction  sufficiently  to  meet  the  needs  of  superior  pupils.  These 
needs  call  for  opportunities  to  read  for  different  purposes  many  types  of 
material  at  various  levels  of  difficulty.  The  teacher  must  vary  her  program 
in  another  direction  sufficiently  to  meet  the  needs  of  poor  readers.  The 
slow  readers  need  careful  diagnosis  of  their  individual  reading  difficulties, 
together  with  provisions  for.  opportunities  to  read  materials  at  levels  appro- 
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priate  to  their  abilities  and  at  the  same  time  appropriate  to  their  present 
interests  and  motives. 

The  problem  of  adequately  meeting  individual  needs  is  particularly  acute 
at  the  middle-grade  level,  where  the  range  in  individual  differences  tends 
to  widen.  At  this  level  a class  may  contain  children  who  range  from 
second  to  seventh  or  eighth  grade  in  reading  achievement,  and  who  are 
widely  different  in  mental  and  social  maturity.  Setting  into  action  a pro- 
gram appropriate  to  children  within  such  a wide  range  makes  the  middle- 
grade  teacher's  task  a complicated  one.  To  perform  this  task  well,  the 
teacher  must  provide  many  opportunities  for  all  children  to  read,  think, 
and  discuss  with  the  class  as  a whole.  In  the  course  of  this  same  reading 
program  she  must  also  provide  opportunities  for  individuals  within  the 
class  to  proceed  in  directions  suited  to  their  interests  and  at  paces  suited 
to  their  abilities. 

The  foregoing  discussion  . . . has  presented  an  overview  of  the 
teacher’s  major  responsibilities  in  promoting  growth  in  reading  power  at 
the  middle-grade  levels.  The  following  sections  of  the  Guidebook  will  be 
devoted  to  a more  complete  consideration  of  the  best  and  most  helpful 
ways  of  meeting  these  responsibilities. 
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Satisfying  and  Broadening 

Beading  Interests 


P ersonal  acquaintance  with  children  ...  must  underlie  the 
teacher’s  efforts  in  guiding  pupils  to  reading  materials  that  will  be  especially 
useful  or  interesting  or  satisfying  to  them.  She  must  show  genuine  interest 
in  the  concerns  of  individual  children,  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  they 
feel  free  to  initiate  friendly  conversation,  and  consciously  indicate  to  each 
child  that  he  exists  to  her  as  a distinct  personality,  worthy  of  her  friend- 
ship and  respect. 

Exploring  Interests  . . . and  personal  experiences  is  obviously  the 
first  step  in  bringing  together  children  and  reading  materials  that  are 
, especially  appropriate  for  them.  After  the  teacher  has  established  a friendly 
classroom  atmosphere  and  desirable  relationships  with  her  pupils,  she 
can  proceed  directly  as  well  as  indirectly  to  explore  their  immediate  inter- 
ests. Among  promising  methods  of  ascertaining  the  abundance  or  dearth 
of  children’s  interests  and  experiences  at  the  middle-grade  level,  the  fol- 
lowing have  proved  successful: 

Scheduling  a few  minutes  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  day  for  informal 
discussion  of  children  s current  experiences. 

Encouraging  children  to  describe  their  hobbies  or  leisure-time  activities 
to  their  classmates. 

Arranging  for  frequent  exhibits  of  things  made  or  pictures  about  things 
done  in  vacation  time  or  in  leisure  time. 
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Giving  children  many  opportunities  to  talk  and  write  about  their 
thoughts  or  feelings  or  experiences;  providing  time  for  written  materials 
to  be  read  aloud  to  classmates. 

Enlisting  children  s interest  in  making  booklets  which  are  in  reality  in- 
ventories of  their  experiences.  The  booklets  might  contain  information  un- 
der such  headings  as  “My  Favorite  Books,”  “ Games  I Enjoy,”  “ Places  I 
Have  Visited  Recently ,”  “ The  Best  Movies  I Have  Seen  Recently,”  ‘My  Fa- 
vorite Radio  Programs ,”  “Wishes  I Would  Like  to  Make,”  “My  Hobbies.” 

Encouraging  children  to  read  aloud  to  the  class  stories,  poems,  or  por- 
tions of  books  which  they  have  enjoyed  and  have  selected  independently 
to  share  with  their  classmates , and  noting  individual  tastes  and  preferences. 

Making  available  reading  materials  that  cover  all  significant  areas  of 
child  interest,  and  utilizing  present  reading  experiences  to  elicit  honest 
discussions  of  reading  preferences  and  to  inaugurate  conversations  about 
personal  thoughts , feelings,  or  experiences  suggested  by  those  encountered 
in  reading. 

A particularly  helpful  means  of  exploring  interests  of  fourth-,  fifth-,  and 
sixth-grade  children  lies  in  the  use  of  their  current  reading  experiences.  The 
materials  children  read  voluntarily  often  give  important  clues  to  the  nature 
and  range  of  their  interests.  From  the  outset,  however,  the  teacher  should 
encourage  boys  and  girls  to  be  honest  in  stating  reading  preferences  and 
sincere  in  their  comments  on  materials  they  have  read.  To  do  this  she 
must  avoid  setting  standards  in  the  light  of  her  own  tastes  and  preferences, 
and  she  must  refrain  from  showing  disapproval  of  materials  a child  is 
reading.  Accurate  knowledge  of  an  individual  pupil’s  reading  tastes  is 
necessary  before  the  teacher  can  lead  him  to  higher  levels  of  appreciation. 

Stories  and  books  the  children  are  reading  may  often  be  used  to  stim- 
ulate discussion  of  personal  interests  or  experiences.  Thus  children  who 
rarely  volunteer  direct  information  about  themselves  may  be  moved  by  a 
story  incident  to  relate  similar  personal  experiences.  Wise  use  of  class  dis- 
cussion periods  after,  the  reading  of  stories  will  reveal  much  that  the  teacher 
needs  to  know  about  her  pupils.  Daily  she  can  supplement  her  knowledge 
of  children’s  experiences  by  such  skillful  follow-up  questioning  as  “Did 
you  ever  have  an  experience  like  the  one  in  the  story?  Have  you  ever  seen 
or  read  about  other  floods  like  the  one  described  here?  Do  you  have  a 
hobby  as  interesting  as  Ted’s  hobby  of  doing  magic  tricks?”  and  so  on. 
Present  reading  can  serve  as  a ready  means  of  exploring  interests,  and  it 
can  also  serve  as  a source  for  new  interests. 
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Satisfying  and  expanding  current  interests  . . . through 
reading  logically  follow  acquaintance  with  children  and  knowledge  of 
their  dominant  interests.  To  follow  through  with  this  step  the  teacher 
must  locate  books  and  other  reading  materials  related  to  children’s  known 
interests  and  in  keeping  with  the  abilities  of  the  pupils  for  whom  they 
are  intended.  At  the  middle-grade  level  this  task  is  made  more  complex 
by  the  wide  range  of  children’s  interests  and  capacities,  and  by  the  wide 
array  of  reading  materials  suitable  for  use.  The  teacher,  however,  will  be 
aided  in  locating  appropriate  new  books  on  the  market  by  consulting  cur- 
rent issues  of  the  Horn  Book , a magazine  devoted  to  children’s  books,  or 
by  referring  to  reviews  of  children’s  books  in  such  magazines  as  Childhood 
Education.  Excellent  annotated  guides  to  older  books  are  Realms  of  Gold 
and  its  supplement,  Five  Years  of  Childrens  Books , by  Bertha  E.  Mahony 
and  Elinor  Whitney. 

In  finding  books  needed  to  satisfy  and  expand  children’s  current  inter- 
ests, the  teacher  should  make  a thorough  survey  of  all  available  materials 
in  the  classroom  and  school  libraries.  Then  she  should  enlist  the  aid  of 
the  public  or  county  librarian  in  finding  appropriate  reading  materials 
and  in  arranging  for  loans  of  enticing  books. 

The  initial  supply  of  available  reading  materials  may  be  scanty  at  first, 
but  the  teacher  can  by  enthusiasm,  ingenuity,  and  persistence  gradually 
build  it  to  greater  proportions.  She  can  use  a well-selected  basic  reader  to 
provide  many  materials  to  satisfy  the  interests  common  to  most  boys 
and  girls  and  to  insure  a broad  coverage  of  varying  types  of  literature.  This 
basic  reading  material  can  easily  be  supplemented  by  stories  from  single 
copies  of  other  sets  of  readers,  old  and  new.  The  teacher  can  then  branch 
out  to  the  assembling  of  copies  of  such  children’s  magazines  as  Story 
Parade  or  Child  Life  and  informational  magazines  such  as  Life , Time, 
Newsweek,  Reader's  Digest,  Nature  Magazine,  and  National  Geographic 
which  parents  or  friends  may  donate.  Copies  of  such  magazines  together 
with  mounted  clippings  and  pictures  from  daily  newspapers  will  aid  in 
meeting  the  needs  and  interests  of  many  children. 

Then,  too,  even  a small  amount  of  money  will  purchase  for  the  class- 
room a few  beautiful  new  books  and  a number  of  copies  of  inexpensive 
but  well-prepared  books.  And  once  the  boys  and  girls  see  a classroom  library 
taking  form,  they  are  likely  to  make  contributions  of  magazines,  pamphlets, 
scrapbooks,  and  the  like. 
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After  a start  has  been  made  at  assembling  reading  materials  that  are 
appropriate  to  individuals  in  her  group,  the  teacher  faces  the  problem  of 
how  to  bring  together  a particular  child  and  a particular  story  or  article. 
Following  are  some  suggestions  that  may  prove  helpful: 

Becoming  so  genuinely  interested  in  and  familiar  with  available  childrens 
materials  that  recommendations  can  be  made  to  pupils  with  enthusiasm 
and  personal  knowledge  of  the  content. 

Handing  a specially  selected  book  or  article  to  a child  with  the  remark 
that  it  is  particularly  related  to  some  known  interest  of  his. 

Telling  a child  about  a book  dealing  with  some  hobby  or  recent  experi- 
ence of  his , and  suggesting  that  he  get  it  at  the  school  or  public  library. 

Reading  aloud  part  of  a book  relating  to  an  interest  common  to  many 
children  in  the  group,  and  making  it  clear  that  this  book  and  others  like 
it  are  available  in  the  class  or  school  or  public  library. 

Enlisting  the  children  s help  in  compiling  and  posting  lists  of  available 
books  related  to  particular  interests  of  individuals  in  the  class. 

Arranging  the  supplementary  reading  materials  in  the  classroom  under 
such  titles  as  “Sports  Stories ,”  “Science,”  “ Covered  Wagon  Days,”  “The 
Army,  Navy,  Coast  Guard,  and  Marines,”  etc.,  thus  making  it  easy  for 
children  to  find  specific  materials  they  desire. 

Showing  children  how  to  use  such  guides  as  “ Reading  for  Fun”  compiled 
by  Eloise  Ramsey  in  locating  independently  books  that  answer  their  ques- 
tions or  satisfy  their  present  reading  desires. 

Encouraging  children  to  read  aloud  to  or  discuss  with  their  classmates 
materials  they  have  found  especially  interesting  or  helpful,  thus  leading 
children  to  note  materials  that  carry  a “ child-guarantee ” for  satisfaction. 

Arranging  for  individuals,  and  occasionally  for  groups , to  read  and  discuss 
stories  from  other  readers  related  in  theme  and  content  to  those  stories 
encountered  in  the  basic  reader. 

As  children  read  more  widely,  it  is  inevitable  that  their  reading  will  tend 
to  broaden  their  experiences.  In  looking  for  information,  pupils  will  en- 
counter additional  ideas  that  may  be  completely  new  to  them.  The  teacher 
should  be  on  the  alert,  however,  for  children  who  lack  wholesome  interests 
that  will  stimulate  wide  reading  and  for  children  whose  attention  centers 
too  exclusively  on  a limited  topic  or  area.  An  attempt  should  be  made  to 
cultivate  potential  interests  that  such  children  may  have  and  to  develop 
new  interests. 
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Cultivating  potential  interests  ...  is  a task  more  elusive  than 
that  of  exploring  established  interests.  But  here  again  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  children  will  be  invaluable  to  the  teacher.  Such  acquaintance 
will  yield  clues  to  children’s  background  of  experience,  to  their  thoughts 
and  feelings,  and  to  their  family  relationships.  These  clues  may  serve  as 
bases  for  developing  clearly  defined  interests.  These  interests  can  in  turn 
be  satisfied  and  extended  through  reading.  Thus  a boy  whose  brother  is 
in  the  coast  guard  has  potential  interests  in  this  branch  of  the  armed 
services.  He  is  a potential  consumer  of  books  about  coast-guard  rescues, 
about  cadet  training  in  coast-guard  schools,  and  about  PT  boats  and  other 
craft  used  by  the  coast  guard. 

A girl  known  to  have  a dislike  for  ladylike  behavior  and  a strong  desire 
to  be  a boy  may  be  guided  to  books  like  Caddie  Woodlawn  by  Carol 
Brink.  In  this  story  a girl  who  doesn’t  want  to  grow  up  to  be  a lady  is 
sympathetically  guided  by  an  understanding  father  to  an  almost  willing 
yielding  to  the  inevitable. 

The  possibilities  of  tapping  children’s  potential  interests  are  almost 
endless.  The  following  are  merely  representative  of  the  many  approaches 
a middle-grade  teacher  may  use  in  determining  potential  interests: 

Using  occupations  of  parents  or  activities  of  brothers  and  sisters  as  means 
of  tapping  children’s  potential  interests. 

Occasionally  recommending  books  in  which  the  principal  character  has 
the  same  personal  problems  or  conflicts  as  a particular  child;  e.g.,  a shy, 
self-conscious  child  may  find  particular  pleasure  and  genuine  help  while 
reading  such  books  as  “ Understood  Betsy”  by  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher , 
in  which  the  principal  character  grows  in  her  ability  to  mix  with  others 
and  to  become  self-reliant. 

Noting  interests  aroused  by  the  reading  of  a story  in  the  basic  reader; 
e.g.,  a story  about  an  airplane  pilot  may  awaken  interest  in  seeking  further 
information  about  the  duties  of  pilots  and  the  other  members  of  the  plane 
crew.  It  may  arouse  curiosities  that  can  best  be  satisfied  by  other  stories 
and  books  about  modern  aircraft  and  present-day  methods  of  pilot  training. 

Keeping  on  the  alert  for  exciting  community  happenings  that  may  be 
of  potential  interest  to  children;  e.g.,  a steam  shovel  in  the  neighborhood 
may  awaken  curiosities  and  may  eventually  lead  to  the  reading  of  such 
books  as  Henry  B.  Lent’s  “Diggers  and  Builders.”  City  clean-up  campaigns 
may  lead  to  interest  in  reading  materials  related  to  ways  in  which  cities 
solve  their  problems  of  health  and  sanitation. 
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Making  available  in  the  classroom  the  types  of  materials  known  to  have 
appeal  for  most  middle-grade  children — action  and  adventure,  humor  and 
mischief,  sports  and  sportsmanship,  mystery  and  suspense,  animal  life  and 
nature,  new  and  strange  places,  modern  mechanical  wonders— and  allowing 
children  freedom  to  browse  among  these  materials. 

Reading  aloud  to  children  and  encouraging  them  to  read  aloud  stories, 
books,  informational  articles,  and  poems  of  all  kinds,  on  the  chance  that 
areas  of  potential  interest  to  some  children  will  be  touched  upon  and  will 
invite  further  consideration  by  individuals. 

Providing  many  opportunities  for  children  to  discuss  favorite  books  or 
other  reading  materials  that  they  have  found  useful,  thus  making  other 
youngsters  aware  of  books  that  may  be  interesting  to  them,  too. 

Developing  new  interests  . . . that  will  in  turn  furnish  motives 
for  reading  that  has  personal  and  social  significance  is  a further  respon- 
sibility of  every  teacher  of  reading.  A wealth  of  stimulating  and  worth- 
while reading  material  in  all  fields  awaits  the  children  of  the  middle  grades. 
It  is  the  teacher’s  task  to  see  that  children  develop  the  curiosities  that  will 
send  them  voluntarily  to  these  materials.  Some  possible  approaches  in 
building  new  interests  on  the  part  of  boys  and  girls  are: 

Making  the  classroom  environment  a potential  source  of  new  interests 
by  providing  a wealth  of  things  for  the  children  to  observe,  to  handle,  to 
consider  and  ask  questions  about,  and  to  discuss. 

Providing  occasionally  for  hobby  shows  or  exhibits  or  class  discussions 
of  various  kinds  in  which  children  can  share  their  current  interests  and 
experiences,  thus  furnishing  opportunities  for  all  the  children  to  gain 
new  ideas. 

Carrying  on  rich,  stimulating  programs  in  the  fields  of  language  arts , 
fine  arts,  science,  and  social  science— programs  that  will  awaken  curiosities 
and  create  interests  so  strong  that  additional  reading  materials  become  both 
desirable  and  essential  in  satisfying  them. 

Encouraging  children  to  follow  leads  from  stories  they  read  into  whole 
new  fields  of  interest;  e.g.,  a child  who  is  interested  in  the  flood  described 
in  one  story  may  proceed  from  there  to  a more  detailed  consideration  of 
how  floods  are  controlled,  and  from  there  possibly  to  a study  of  some  of  the 
country’s  famous  dams. 

Developing  social  sensitivity  on  the  part  of  children  to  happenings  in 
their  immediate  environment  and  in  the  broader  environments  of  their 
country  and  the  world  today. 
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Of  all  the  suggestions  for  building  new  interests  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant is  that  for  developing  social  sensitivity.  Many  children  today  are 
oblivious  to  the  exciting  or  thought-provoking  events  taking  place  in  the 
world.  Nothing  of  importance  ever  seems  to  happen  to  these  children,  and 
little  seems  to  challenge  them,  simply  because  they  have  not  been  encour- 
aged to  see,  investigate,  and  react  to  what  is  occurring  about  them. 

Children  should  be  encouraged  to  note  and  discuss  the  happenings  in 
their  school  and  neighborhood  environments.  Fourth-,  fifth-,  and  sixth- 
grade  youngsters  should,  in  addition,  be  urged  to  note  important  national 
or  world  events  as  shown  in  the  movies  or  as  reported  in  current  news- 
papers or  magazines  or  over  the  radio.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  be 
on  the  alert  for  human-interest  experiences  occurring  in  their  own  lives 
or  in  the  lives  of  those  about  them.  Children  who  are  vitally  in  touch 
with  the  world  in  which  they  live  have  continual  opportunity  to  acquire 
new  or  vital  interests.  Such  boys  and  girls  will  doubtless  have  a variety 
of  increasingly  mature  interests  and  experiences  which  in  turn  can  be 
broadened  through  reading.  For  them,  reading  will  become  a valuable 
means  of  enriching  experiences  and  of  building  stable  personalities. 

Practical  methods  ...  for  setting  up  a reading  program  that  will 
satisfy  and  broaden  children’s  reading  interests  are  inherent  in  the  unit 
plan  of  organization.  With  this  plan  reading  materials  are  related  and 
unified  under  broad,  significant  fields  of  interest.  The  teacher  uses  a major 
interest  area  or  unit  theme  as  a springboard  to  the  reading  of  stories  and 
library  books  which  are  related  in  theme  and  content.  The  themes  around 
which  units  are  organized  should  be  sufficiently  broad  and  varied  to 
motivate  further  reading  in  all  the  major  areas  of  children’s  literature. 

Units  should  not  represent  a small  range  of  children’s  interests  such  as 
“back-yard  circuses”  or  “making  puppets,”  nor  should  they  represent  small, 
isolated  areas  of  content,  such  as  “the  airplane”  or  “cotton  plantations” 
or  “wild  animals  in  the  jungle.”  The  unit  themes  selected  should  stimulate 
wide  reading  that  will  satisfy  and  broaden  children’s  interests  in  contem- 
porary life;  in  sociology,  both  historical  and  geographical;  in  natural  science 
and  modern  invention;  and  in  literature,  both  modern  and  classical.  Only 
through  a wide  coverage  in  units  can  the  teacher  be  assured  that  new  inter- 
ests in  reading  will  be  created  and  that  areas  of  potential  interest  to  children 
will  not  be  overlooked. 
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Under  the  unit  plan  the  boys  and  girls  spend  a number  of  weeks  in 
basic  reading,  supplementary  reading,  and  discussion,  all  centering  around 
a given  theme.  This  plan  of  teaching  makes  the  following  specific  con- 
tributions to  broadening  and  satisfying  children’s  reading  interests: 

Children  “stay  with ” a given  unit  theme  long  enough  to  establish  interest 
in  the  major  area  of  content  or  to  satisfy  interests  already  existing  in  it. 

One  story  in  a unit  serves  to  create  a demand  for  more  stories  of  the  same 
kind,  and  subsequent  stories  in  the  unit  enrich  or  reinforce  ideas  or  experi- 
ences set  forth  in  the  initial  story. 

Stories  in  a given  unit  serve  to  whet  children  s appetites  for  library  books 
and  stories  in  other  readers  related  in  theme  or  content  to  the  unit  stories. 
Supplementary  reading  is  given  an  impelling  “reason  for  being.”  Of  their 
own  volition  children  seek  not  merely  good  stories  to  read,  but  good  stories 
that  satisfy  curiosities  or  interests  aroused  during  the  reading  and  discussion 
of  materials  in  each  unit  of  the  basic  reading  material. 

Concentration  on  one  major  area  of  content  and  interest  for  a reasonable 
period  of  time  enables  the  teacher  to  locate  and  have  in  readiness  supple- 
mentary materials  most  likely  to  be  in  demand. 

Concentration  on  a given  unit  for  a period  of  time  gives  the  teacher  an 
opportunity  to  invite  discussions  of  children  s own  experiences  that  are 
related  to  those  inherent  in  the  stories.  Knowledge  of  children's  own 
experiences  can  be  used  by  the  teacher  in  guiding  the  youngsters  to  addi- 
tional reading  materials  that  may  be  particularly  satisfying  to  them. 

The  time  devoted  to  each  unit  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  teacher  to  note 
new  or  potential  interests  stimulated  by  one  or  more  of  the  stories  within 
the  unit , and  to  permit  her  to  guide  children  to  supplementary  reading 
materials  relating  to  these  interests. 
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Improving  Shills  and  Abilities 
Needed  for  Interpretation 


Xo  interpret  clearty  . . . what  he  is  reading,  the  child  must  be 
able  to  form  mental  pictures  of  the  scenes,  events,  and  characters  that 
are  described.  He  must  be  able  to  experience  how  something  felt,  tasted, 
or  sounded.  And  he  must  be  able  to  react  emotionally  to  what  he  reads 
with  such  feelings  as  joy,  sadness,  satisfaction,  or  disappointment.  Such 
mental  images  and  emotional  reactions  are  essential  to  a clear  interpre- 
tation of  what  is  read. 

To  insure  clear  interpretation,  the  teacher  must  see  that  the  child  fully 
utilizes diis.  own  background  of  experiences  as  an  aid  in  creating  the  neces- 
sary mental  images  and  emotional  reactions.  When  the  reading  materials 
center  about  things  beyond  the  realm  of  the  child’s  experiences,  she  must 
aid  in  building  the  background  needed  for  successful  interpretation. 

Study  of  the  problems  involved  in  reading  stories  or  books  reveals  two 
types  or  levels  of  interpretation.  The  teacher  should  be  familiar  with  the 
difficulties  that  children  may  encounter  at  each  level. 

Interpretation  within  the  realm  of  experience  ...  is  a 

relatively  simple  type  of  interpretation.  The  child  interprets  at  this  level 
when  he  reads  about  events,  places,  objects,  or  people,  the  general  char- 
acter of  which  are  familiar  to  him.  On  the  basis  of  his  own  personal  expe- 
riences, he  interprets  the  experiences  of  others  as  set  forth  in  pictures  and 
verbal  text.  For  example,  a child  who  uses  his  own  experiences  with  pets 
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to  give  meaning  to  a story  about  a boy  and  his  dog  is  functioning  at  the 
experience  level  of  interpretation.  The  teacher’s  main  task  is  to  help  the 
child  at  this  level  use  the  verbal  text  and  the  pictures  that  accompany  it 
to  stimulate  mental  images  and  emotional  reactions. 

Interpretation  beyond  the  realm  of  experience  ...  is  a 

more  difficult  type  of  interpretation.  It  is  frequently  necessary  for  the 
child  to  create  mental  images  of  places  he  has  never  seen,  to  engage 
vicariously  in  activities  he  has  never  experienced  directly,  and  to  react 
emotionally  to  experiences  he  has  never  had  himself.  Typical  reading 
materials  that  require  this  creative  type  of  interpretation  center  around 
long-ago  days  and  deeds,  historic  persons  and  places,  or  contemporary 
scenes  and  events  remote  from  the  child’s  actual  experience.  To  interpret 
such  materials  successfully,  the  child  must  combine  his  own  experiential 
background  with  his  understanding  of  what  the  author  has  said  in  order 
to  create  appropriate  mental  images  and  to  experience  appropriate  emo- 
tional reactions. 

A major  problem  of  the  teacher  ...  is  to  determine  how 
closely  the  child’s  own  experience  is  related  to  what  he  is  reading.  The 
teacher  in  the  primary  grades  should  select  reading  materials  in  which 
most  of  the  realistic  stories  center  about  typical  child  experiences  in  the 
home,  the  school,  or  the  present-day  community.  The  close  relationship 
between  these  reading  materials  and  the  children’s  own  experiences  facili- 
tates successful  interpretation. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  for  the  teacher  in  primary  grades  to  select 
materials  within  the  realm  of  things  known  to  most  children.  She  must 
also  be  aware  of  the  individuals  within  her  class  who,  because  of  lack  of 
experience,  must  engage  in  creative  interpretation  to  read  even  a common- 
place story. 

It  is  a good  plan  for  the  teacher  at  any  level  to  begin  her  preparation  for 
presenting  every  story  with  the  question  “What  is  there  in  this  story  that 
may  be  wholly  outside  the  realm  of  some  child’s  experience?”  Viewed  in 
this  way,  even  a simple  story  about  a boy  who  is  teaching  a trick  to  his 
pet  may  contain  hazards  in  interpretation  for  a child  who  has  never  owned 
a pet.  For  the  benefit  of  such  a child  the  teacher  may  elicit  much  discus- 
sion about  pets  and  the  problems  arising  in  teaching  them  tricks  before 
reading  of  the  story  is  undertaken. 
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It  is  not  safe  for  any  teacher  to  assume  that  all  reading  materials,  no 
matter  how  carefully  selected,  will  be  at  the  experiential  level  of  inter- 
pretation for  every  youngster  within  the  group.  At  the  middle-grade  level, 
however,  it  is  a safe  assumption  that  much  of  the  material  all  the  children 
encounter  will  go  beyond  the  realm  of  their  actual  experience.  The  read- 
ing materials  at  middle-grade  levels  refer  frequently  to  things,  people, 
places,  and  events  that  the  boys  and  girls  have  never  seen,  experienced, 
or  even  thought  about  before.  And  the  teacher  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  or 
sixth  grade  should  try  to  include  such  materials  in  her  reading  program. 
For  reading  becomes  an  increasingly  valuable  means  of  enriching  expe- 
rience only  in  so  far  as  children’s  interpretation  enables  them  to  gain  new 
ideas,  new  experiences,  and  new  understandings. 

The  middle-grade  teacher’s  problem  is  not  only  that  of  isolating  a par- 
ticular child  whose  meagerness  of  background  may  make  the  interpretation 
of  a story  difficult.  It  is  also  the  gradual,  specific  training  of  dll  children 
to  interpret  successfully  materials  in  the  realm  of  things  comparatively 
unknown  to  them. 

In  the  middle  grades  the  child  must  grow  rapidly  in  his  ability  to  com- 
bine personal  experience  with  accounts  of  the  unfamiliar.  This  is  essential 
if  he  is  to  create  appropriate  mental  images  and  to  experience  emotional 
reactions  while  reading.  The  teacher  will  be  aided  in  promoting  growth 
in  this  ability  by  using  the  following  general  approaches: 

Drawing  comparisons  and  contrasts  for  the  children  between  life  as  they 
have  experienced  it  and  life  in  some  long-ago  or  remote  time  or  place. 

Visiting  museums  and  historical  buildings. 

Bringing  into  the  classroom  pictures,  models,  movies,  slides , and  exhibits 
of  all  kinds  to  help  build  background  for  interpretation  of  events  that  lie 
beyond  the  realm  of  children’s  actual  experience. 

Reading  aloud  to  the  children  materials  which  may  build  understandings 
of  unfamiliar  concepts  with  which  their  reading  materials  deal. 

Encouraging  children  to  read  extensively  and  thus  to  build  broader  under- 
standings of  persons  or  places  or  events  relatively  unfamiliar  to  them. 

Boys  and  girls  in  the  middle  grades  will,  of  course,  read  both  at  the 
experiential  level  of  interpretation  and  at  the  creative  level.  The  relation- 
ship between  the  content  of  the  reading  material  and  the  child’s  experience 
will  determine  the  degree  of  difficulty  in  interpretation. 
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It  is  important  that  the  teacher  have  clearly  in  mind  the  difficulties  that 
children  may  encounter  in  interpreting  a given  selection;  It  is  also  essential 
that  she  understand  that  at  any  level  of  difficulty,  interpretation  involves 
not  only  a clear  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  a passage  but  also  the  use  of  the 
ideas  acquired.  For  example,  in  interpreting  a passage  the  child  mav 
reflect  on  the  ideas  presented  to  determine  their  implication;  he  may  react 
critically  to  them  to  determine  their  value  or  significance;  and  he  mav 
apply  them  to  the  solution  of  his  own  personal  problems. 

Interpretation  In  its  broadest  sense  ...  is  a unitary  process. 
There  are,  however,  various  aspects  of  interpretation  that  can  be  identified 
as  they  relate  to  the  entire  reading  process.  Interpretation  involves  (1 ) rec- 
ognizing words  and  attaching  appropriate  meanings  to  them;  (2)  compre- 
hending accurately  the  thought  represented  by  the  words  on  the  printed 
page;  (3)  reflecting  on  the  essential  facts  and  ideas  presented,  evaluating 
them  critically,  and  discovering  relationships  between  them;  (4)  applying 
ideas  gained  from  reading  to  personal  and  social  problems.  Thus  interpre- 
tation includes  word  perception,  comprehension,  reaction  to  ideas  gained 
from  reading,  and  application  or  use  of  these  ideas. 

Methods  of  improving  the  skills  and  abilities  used  in  each  of  these 
aspects  of  interpretation  are  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  the  succeeding 
sections  of  this  Guidebook. 

WORD  PERCEPTION 

Efficient  word  perception  ...  is  basic  to  interpreting  what  is 
read,  for  the  reader’s  grasp  of  the  general  meaning  of  a given  passage  is 
dependent  upon  his  ability  to  recognize  and  associate  meaning  with  the 
words  in  that  passage.  For  example,  even  the  most  competent  reader  can- 
not grasp  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  “Some  animals  estivate”  unless 
he  can  associate  meaning  with  the  word  estivate.  For  efficient  word  percep- 
tion the  reader  must  be  able  to  recognize  known  printed  words  quickly 
and  accurately  and  to  associate  meanings  with  these  words.  He  also  needs 
the  ability  to  derive  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  printed  words  even 
though  their  visual  forms  are  not  familiar. 

The  teacher  can  expect,  of  course,  that  training  in  earlier  years  at  school 
will  have  brought  pupils  to  the  middle  grades  with  some  skill  in  word 
perception.  For  example,  in  the  sentence  “The  wheel  turned  rapidly” 
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the  printed  words  and  their  meanings  would  probably  be  familiar  to  most 
children.  Word  perception  in  this  instance  would  be  almost  instantaneous. 
If  the  same  idea,  however,  were  expressed  “The  wheel  rotated  rapidly,” 
the  word  rotated  might  present  a problem. 

From  the  outset,  the  teacher  should  realize  that  the  child’s  success  in 
word  perception  depends  upon  the  breadth  and  richness  of  his  meaning 
vocabulary  as  well  as  upon  his  ability  to  use  specific  methods  of  word 
analysis.  Therefore,  she  must  at  all  times  be  alert  to  opportunities  for 
enriching  or  extending  word  meanings. 

Rich  meaning  associations  ...  for  words  may  best  be  developed 
through  actual  experience.  Thus  an  effective  way  to  increase  meaning 
vocabularies  is  to  increase  the  scope  of  the  pupils’  activities.  As  many  first- 
hand experiences  as  possible  should  be  used  to  give  children  concrete  word 
meanings.  Children  who  have  had  opportunities,  for  example,  to  watch  a 
steam  shovel  at  work  are  prepared  to  attach  appropriate  meanings  to  such 
words  as  shovel , lever , cab,  jaws,  etc.  in  reading  about  a steam  shovel. 

Often,  of  course,  the  teacher  cannot  arrange  for  direct  experiences  to 
precede  the  reading  of  material  containing  many  words  for  which  children 
have  no  adequate  meaning  associations.  In  such  instances  she  can  some- 
times draw  upon  children’s  past  experiences  to  help  in  clarifying  and  build- 
ing meanings  for  unfamiliar  words.  The  word  cascade,  for  example,  might 
be  clarified  by  having  children  tell  about  waterfalls  they  have  seen  and  by 
explaining  that  a cascade  is  a small  waterfall.  Pictures,  slides,  and  movies 
are  also  valuable  means  of  enriching  the  children’s  meaning  vocabularies. 

A particularly  challenging  problem  the  middle-grade  teacher  faces  is  the 
building  of  meanings  for  such  abstract  words  as  loyalty,  courage,  democ- 
racy, etc.  Often  these  abstract  words  may  be  clarified  by  concrete  examples 
or  illustrations  from  real-life  situations.  The  teacher  may,  for  example, 
cite  an  incident  in  which  a boy  was  loyal  to  a friend  in  trouble.  With  this 
incident  as  a guide,  the  children  might  suggest  other  examples  to 
strengthen  for  them  the  meaning  of  loyalty.  Specific  examples  together 
with  class  discussion  and  evaluation  will  do  much  toward  giving  meaning 
to  abstract  words. 

It  is  essential,  too,  that  children  be  given  opportunities  to  compare  word 
meanings  and  to  note  how  various  shades  of  meaning  can  be  expressed 
through  careful  or  exact  choice  of  words.  For  example,  children  may  be  led 
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to  infer  the  meaning  of  the  word  chortle  by  associating  it  with  the  mean- 
ings of  more  familiar  words  such  as  laugh,  smile,  and  chuckle.  They  should 
note  that  while  all  the  words  have  the  same  general  meaning,  each  expresses 
a particular  shade  of  meaning.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  compare 
the  shades  of  meaning  expressed  by  each  of  these  words  and  to  suggest 
context  in  which  each  word  would  be  especially  appropriate.  Rich  meaning 
vocabularies  can  also  be  promoted  through  opportunities  for  children  to 
suggest  synonyms  and  antonyms  for  words  they  encounter  in  their  reading. 
They  might,  for  example,  give  synonyms  and  antonyms  for  such  words  as 
sturdy,  brave,  cheerfully,  and  cite  situations  in  which  a particular  shade  of 
meaning  could  best  be  expressed  by  one  of  these  synonyms  or  antonyms. 

From  the  outset  children  should  be  made  alert  to  the  varied  meanings 
that  a word  may  have.  Such  training  is  important  inasmuch  as  many  words 
the  child  meets  have  several  quite  different  meanings.  Thus  in  the  sen- 
tences “A  long-necked  crane  was  wading  near  the  bank,"  “A  kettle  of  soup 
hung  on  the  crane  in  the  fireplace,"  and  “The  huge  crane  picked  up  the 
sand  in  enormous  bites,"  the  meanings  of  the  word  crane  differ  radically. 
Children  will  be  confused  by  such  shifts  in  meaning  unless  they  are  fully 
aware  of  the  possible  variability  of  word  meanings  and  unless  they  have 
the  ability  to  attach  to  a given  word  the  meaning  that  harmonizes  with  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  a given  passage.  Varied  meanings  for  words 
should  be  presented  through  discussion  and  oral  explanations  as  well  as 
in  specific  exercises.  Boys  and  girls  should  be  taught  how  to  select  from 
several  definitions  in  the  dictionary  the  meaning  appropriate  to  the  passage 
in  which  the  word  in  question  appears. 

Quite  as  important  as  attention  to  specific  word  meanings  is  the  stim- 
ulation of  children’s  curiosity  about  new  or  especially  interesting  words 
they  encounter.  Children  are  continually  meeting  such  words  in  reading, 
conversation,  radio  programs,  etc.  As  the  first  step  in  getting  meanings  for 
these  words,  the  children  should  be  encouraged  to  try  to  infer  the  meanings 
from  the  context  in  which  the  words  appear.  In  addition,  definite  training 
should  be  provided  in  deriving  meanings  through  use  of  the  dictionary. 
Once  meanings  for  new  words  have  been  established,  the  children  should 
be  encouraged  to  use  these  words  in  their  own  oral  and  written  expression. 
Then,  too,  pupils  can  be  encouraged  to  keep  records  of  the  various  mean- 
ings they  have  encountered  for  given  words  such  as  fair,  address,  line , 
charge,  board,  etc. 
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At  the  middle-grade  level  the  boys  and  girls  encounter  much  figurative 
and  idiomatic  language  in  their  reading.  These  types  of  language  create 
another  problem  in  forming  meaning  associations.  The  teacher  must 
prepare  for  the  interpretation  of  such  expressions  as  “The  clouds  were 
inky,”  “He  turned  over  a new  leaf,”  and  “He  had  a chip  on  his  shoulder.” 
Boys  and  girls  must  be  trained  to  detect  such  expressions  and  to  realize  that 
words  may  not  always  mean  exactly  what  they  say.  As  children  come  to 
understand  the  function  of  figurative  and  idiomatic  language,  they  will 
become  more  adept  at  inferring  the  intended  meaning  from  context. 

The  development  of  rich  meaning  vocabularies  is  obviously  a complex 
and  challenging  task,  and  one  of  the  most  essential  steps  in  improving 
ability  in  word  perception.  An  equally  challenging  task  is  the  develop- 
ment of  ability  to  recognize  printed  words  and  to  associate  meaning 
with  them. 

The  methods  of  perception  . . . used  in  recognizing  any  given 
word  will  depend  upon  the  child’s  familiarity  with  the  meaning  and  form 
of  the  particular  word,  and  its  general  character  or  structure.  For  example, 
when  the  middle-grade  child  encounters  known  words  grouped  in  familiar 
thought  units,  he  may  recognize  an  entire  phrase  in  a single  glance.  He 
probably  does  not  really  see  the  individual  letters,  syllables,  or  even  words 
in  the  phrase.  He  may  merely  combine  his  understanding  of  the  general 
context  with  a rapid  visual  impression  of  the  whole  phrase.  In  like  man- 
ner he  may  accurately  recognize  known  individual  words  through  the  use 
of  meaning  clues  and  visual  impression  of  general  contour  or  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  the  word  form. 

But  if  the  child  has  not  seen  the  printed  word  before,  he  may  need 
to  combine  meaning  and  word-form  clues  with  a more  detailed  analysis 
of  structure  and  phonetic  elements  in  the  word.  If  these  methods  prove 
inadequate,  or  if  the  meaning  or  pronunciation  of  the  word  is  quite  un- 
familiar to  the  child,  he  may  need  to  use  a glossary  or  a dictionary  as 
an  aid.  At  all  times  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  a given  word 
must  be  confirmed  by  its  harmony  with  the  total  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

The  teacher  should  realize  that  when  the  child  is  reading  in  the  realm 
of  his  own  experience,  he  is  much  more  likely  to  be  familiar  with  the  mean- 
ing and  pronunciation  of  the  words  that  he  encounters  than  when  he  is 
reading  in  the  realm  beyond  his  experience.  For  example,  he  will  need 
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more  mature  habits  of  word  perception  to  read  a story  about  Sumatra 
in  which  he  encounters  such  words  as  camphor,  sultan,  cymbals,  and 
nipa,  than  he  will  to  read  a story  about  a baseball  game  in  which  he  en- 
counters such  words  as  inning,  score,  and  umpire.  Since  the  middle-grade 
teacher  must  give  attention  to  promoting  the  ability  to  interpret  material 
which  goes  beyond  the  area  of  things  known,  she  must  also  give  attention 
to  improving  essential  habits  and  skills  in  word  perception.  Thus  the 
middle-grade  teacher  must  maintain  and  further  promote  growth  in  the 
ability  to  use  any  or  all  of  the  following  aids  to  word  perception:  (1) 
meaning  clues,  (2)  word-form  clues,  (3)  structural  clues,  (4)  phonetic 
clues,  (5)  the  glossary  or  dictionary.  Each  of  these  aids  to  word  percep- 
tion will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  the  sections  that  follow. 

Meaning  clues  . . . provide  the  most  important  single  aid  to  word 
perception.  The  context  of  the  sentence  or  passage  in  which  a word  ap- 
pears often  aids  in  inferring  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  that  word. 
The  meaning  clue,  together  with  a visual  impression  of  the  word  form, 
may  be  all  that  is  needed  for  accurate  recognition.  But  in  many  instances 
it  is  necessary  to  combine  meaning  clues  with  one  or  more  of  the  other 
aids  listed  above. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  child  who  is  reading  about  a girl  who  has 
just  finished  writing  a letter  to  her  father.  When  the  reader  meets  the 
sentence  “At  last  Mary  was  ready  to  seal  and  stamp  the  envelope,”  the 
general  context  has  given  him  strong  meaning  clues  for  the  words  seal, 
stamp,  and  envelope.  Even  though  he  has  not  seen  these  words  before, 
he  may  recognize  them  easily  and  accurately  by  merely  noting  their  gen- 
eral forms;  seal  and  stamp  are  short  words,  envelope  is  long.  If  he  thinks 
letter  for  the  last  word,  he  will  immediately  notice  that  envelope  doesn’t 
look  like  letter.  He  may  next  think  envelope,  and  scrutiny  of  the  word 
may  tell  him  he  is  right. 

Children  must  learn  not  only  to  use  the  general  context  as  an  aid.  in 
identifying  word  forms  but  also  to  attach  to  a given  word  a meaning 
that  is  appropriate  to  the  context.  To  do  this,  the  child  must  be  aware 
of  varied  meanings  for  words.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  child  knows  the 
meaning  of  seal  as  used  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  and  that  the  word 
form  is  familiar.  Unless  he  is  aware  that  a word  may  have  more  than  one 
meaning  and  unless  he  has  the  ability  to  associate  more  than  one  meaning 
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with  a word,  lie  will  be  confused  by  the  sentence  “The  seal  slipped  into 
the  icy  waters  when  it  saw  the  polar  bear.”  If  he  is  aware  of  varied  mean- 
ings and  the  effect  of  the  context  on  meaning,  however,  he  will  quickly 
realize  that  his  known  meaning  for  seal  does  not  fit  in  this  sentence  and 
he  will  begin  to  search  for  another  meaning  for  the  word. 

The  teacher  should  encourage  boys  and  girls  to  use  context  clues  in 
seeking  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  unfamiliar  words.  She  should 
also  stress  the  importance  of  testing  accuracy  in  word  perception  by  check- 
ing the  meaning  of  a word  to  see  if  it  “makes  sense”  in  the  sentence  in 
which  it  is  used. 

Word-form  clues  . . . furnish  another  valuable  aid  to  word  percep- 
tion. To  use  this  aid  children  must  be  taught  to  note  the  length  of  the 
word  used,  its  general  contour,  or  certain  distinguishing  characteristics  it 
may  have.  Whatever  other  methods  of  word  perception  may  be  used,  ac- 
curate visual  perception  of  total  word  forms  is  essential  for  rapid  percep- 
tion of  sight  words.  It  is  also  helpful  in  attacking  new  words. 

For  an  example  of  how  word- form  clues  may  help  in  word  perception, 
suppose  that  the  child  encountered  this  sentence  in  his  reading:  “The 
orchard  was  like  a fairyland  when  the  cherry  trees  were  in  full  bloom.” 
The  child  might  carry  to  the  word  cherry  a meaning  that  would  lead  him 
to  infer  any  of  several  words;  e.g.,  apple,  pear,  cherry,  or  peach.  If  he 
knows  these  four  words,  visual  impression  of  the  general  contour  of  the 
word  cherry  should  be  sufficient  for  identification.  In  like  manner,  the 
child  trained  to  use  word-form  clues  can  observe  general  form  in  discrim- 
inating between  abstract  words  which  may  be  used  more  or  less  synony- 
mously; e.g.,  though  and  yet. 

Sometimes,  however,  visual  impression  of  the  general  contour  of  words 
may  be  inadequate  for  accurate  perception,  even  though  the  printed  forms 
are  familiar.  This  might  be  true  with  such  words  as  quiet  and  quite, 
though  and  through.  To  avoid  confusing  similar  word  forms,  children 
must  be  taught  to  note  one  or  more  significant  characteristics,  such  as  the 
ie  in  quiet,  or  the  r in  through. 

Observation  of  the  total  word  form  or  of  a significant  part  of  a word 
may  also  aid  in  the  identification  of  unfamiliar  word  forms.  For  example, 
in  reading  the  sentence  “The  announcer  raised  his  megaphone,”  the 
child’s  general  train  of  thought  may  lead  him  to  think,  “raised  his  hand,” 
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but  he  immediately  sees  that  the  last  word  in  the  sentence  is  a long  word; 
it  couldn’t  be  hand.  As  he  looks  at  the  whole  word,  he  may  spot  the 
known  syllable  phone , and  his  meaning  clue  may  instantly  tell  him 
megaphone.  Another  illustration  of  the  use  of  word-form  clues  is  repre- 
sented by  the  child  who  is  familiar  with  the  word  elephant,  and  recognizes 
the  word  elegant  by  first  mentally  comparing  the  form  of  the  two  words, 
and  then  substituting  one  phonetic  element  for  another.  If  he  has  heard 
the  word  elegant,  and  knows  its  meaning,  he  checks  to  see  if  it  fits  in  the 
sentence.  Thus  he  has  combined  meaning  clues,  word-form  clues,  and 
recognition  of  phonetic  elements  in  deriving  the  word. 

The  total  length  and  general  configuration  of  the  word  also  help  the 
child  determine  the  quickest  and  easiest  method  of  analysis  to  use.  For 
example,  he  sees  that  feats  is  a short  word,  so  he  does  not  look  for  parts 
of  a compound  or  try  to  divide  the  word  into  syllables,  but  immediately 
applies  phonetic  analysis.  In  like  manner  observation  of  the  total  form 
of  such  a word  as  compartment  tells  the  child  that  he  must  break  it  into 
syllables  or  pronounceable  units  before  he  can  apply  phonetic  analysis. 

Structural  clues  ...  to  words  may  also  provide  an  important  aid 
to  word  recognition.  Particularly  with  a long  word,  a child  may  need  to 
study  the  structure  of  the  word  before  he  can  determine  the  most  eco- 
nomical method  of  attack.  The  length  and  general  form  of  such  words 
as  chewed,  dismount,  storehouse,  and  September  indicate  to  the  reader 
that  they  contain  root  words,  prefixes,  suffixes,  or  syllables  which  are 
pronounceable  units.  Often  he  must  identify  these  units  before  he  can 
accurately  determine  their  sounds  and  blend  them  into  a word  whole. 

The  middle-grade  child  must  know  how  to  study  a word  visually  to 
determine  its  structural  pattern.  This  type  of  analysis  requires  a more 
detailed  visual  study  of  the  word  than  does  the  use  of  word-form  clues. 
Detailed  visual  scrutiny  of  a word  form  may  reveal  a known  root  word 
or  inflectional  ending.  For  example,  in  the  word  chewed,  the  child  may 
note  the  ed,  look  at  the  rest  of  the  word,  and  then  say,  “ Chew — oh  yes, 
chewed.”  In  like  manner  he  may  look  at  the  word  dismount,  recognize 
dis  as  a common  prefix,  and  then  attack  mount  as  a pronounceable  unit. 
As  soon  as  the  child  realizes  that  the  word  storehouse  is  made  up  of  two 
words,  he  has  analyzed  the  structure  of  the  word  and  determined  the 
pronounceable  units. 
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If  the  child's  scrutiny  of  the  total  word  fails  to  reveal  a known  root 
word  or  parts  of  a compound,  he  may  use  structural  analysis  to  divide  it 
into  syllables.  For  example,  scrutiny  of  the  word  September  does  not 
reveal  a known  root  word;  so  to  determine  pronounceable  units,  he  must 
break  the  word  into  syllables. 

It  is  obvious  that  structural  analysis  is  particularly  valuable  in  attacking: 

Word  variants  or  derivatives 

Compound  words 

Words  of  more  than  one  syllable 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  in  order  to  use  structural  analysis  effectively 
with  a wide  range  of  words,  the  child  must  be  able  to  recognize  common 
inflectional  endings,  prefixes,  and  suffixes;  he  must  be  able  to  identify 
compound  words;  and  he  must  be  familiar  with  simple  principles  of  syl- 
labication. Briefly  stated,  the  principles  of  syllabication  which  will  be 
useful  to  the  child  are: 

If  two  consonants  come  between  two  vowels  in  a word,  the  first  syllable 
usually  ends  with  the  first  of  the  two  consonants;  e.g.,  letter,  except. 

If  there  is  one  consonant  between  two  vowels , the  first  syllable  usually 
ends  just  before  the  consonant;  e.g.,  bacon,  paper. 

If  a word  ends  in  le  and  a consonant  precedes  the  l,  this  consonant  usually 
begins  the  last  syllable;  e.g .,  tumble,  maple. 

Since  a large  proportion  of  the  unfamiliar  words  that  the  middle-grade 
child  meets  in  his  reading  are  words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  ability 
to  recognize  structural  patterns  of  such  words  is  especially  important  at 
this  level.  Indeed,  in  many  cases,  the  child's  success  in  deriving  the 
pronunciation  and  meaning  is  dependent  upon  accurate  structural  analysis. 
For  example,  if  he  sees  chew  as  a root  word  in  chewed , he  can  success- 
fully apply  phonetic  analysis,  but  if  he  fails  to  recognize  the  structural 
pattern  of  the  word  and  attacks  in  two  syllables,  che  wed,  his  phonetic 
knowledge  will  lead  him  to  start  che.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  a word 
like  ladle,  the  child  must  know  that  the  first  syllable  is  la,  not  lad,  before 
he  can  determine  the  sound  of  the  vowel  a. 

It  is  obviously  essential  for  the  middle-grade  teacher  to  have  a clear 
understanding  of  various  techniques  in  structural  analysis.  She  must 
realize  that  structural  analysis  is  quite  different  from  random  finding  of 
“little  words  in  big.”  This  latter  technique  is  a device  that  has  com- 
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monly  been  used  in  the  past.  The  middle-grade  teacher  should  realize 
that  although  finding  little  words  in  big  may  be  of  some  value  with  one- 
syllable  words  such  as  youngsters  commonly  meet  at  first-grade  level,  it 
is  of  doubtful  value  with  words  of  more  than  one  syllable.  For  example, 
seeing  the' little  word  as  in  has  may  be  helpful,  but  if  the  child  thinks  of 
as  as  a little  word  or  pronounceable  unit  in  astound  or  washer,  he  is  only 
confused.  To  note  the  word  led  in  sled  may  be  helpful,  but  to  pick  out 
led  in  startled,  pat  in  patient,  or  cup  in  porcupine  would  not  be  helpful 
to  a child  who  is  trying  to  work  out  the  pronunciation  of  these  words. 

To  develop  efficient  habits  in  structural  analysis,  the  teacher  must 
strengthen  all  children’s  ability  to  see  root  words  in  variants  and  derivatives, 
to  recognize  compound  words,  and  to  divide  words  into  syllables.  She  must 
also  help  any  child  who  may  be  attacking  words  of  more  than  one  syllable 
by  indiscriminately  looking  for  little  words  in  big. 

Phonetic  clues  . . .provide  another  essential  aid  to  word  perception. 
The  use  of  phonetic  clues  involves  the  association  of  sound  with  printed 
letter  symbols.  As  the  competent  reader  scrutinizes  a word  form,  he 
consciously  or  unconsciously  associates  sounds  with  parts  of  the  word  form. 
Often  a single  phonetic  clue,  when  combined  with  meaning  and  word- 
form  clues,  will  tell  the  reader  what  a word  must  be.  For  example,  assume 
that  a child  has  never  met  the  word  wrist  in  his  reading.  He  first  encoun- 
ters it  in  the  sentence  “He  looked  at  his  wrist  watch.”  General  context 
might  possibly  lead  him  to  infer  that  the  word  was  old,  new,  gold,  or 
some  other  suitable  word.  But  if  he  gets  a clue  to  the  sound  of  the  word 
from  the  letters  wr,  he  may  immediately  think,  wrist  watch. 

Sometimes,  however,  a partial  clue  to  the  sound  of  the  word  is  not 
enough  for  accurate  perception,  even  though  the  child  knows  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  For  example,  in  the  sentence  “The  crystal  of  his  watch 
was  broken”  the  child  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  printed  form  of  the 
word  crystal  might  think  of  cry  as  a sound  clue  when  he  first  looks  at  the 
word.  In  that  instance,  he  might  infer  that  the  word  crystal  referred  to 
a part  of  the  watch  which  he  had  never  heard  of.  But  if  he  studies  the 
word  in  more  detail,  applies  structural  analysis  to  determine  the  syllables, 
crys  tal,  then  applies  a phonetic  principle  to  determine  that  the  vowel 
sound  in  the  first  syllable  is  short,  and  thus  derives  the  correct  pronuncia- 
tion, he  will  probably  find  that  he  knows  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
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To  use  phonetic  analysis  as  an  aid  to  word  perception,  the  child  must 
have  a knowledge  of  the  sounds  that  we  use  in  our  language  and  of  the  sym- 
bols that  stand  for  these  sounds.  About  43  separate  and  distinct  sounds  are 
used  in  general  American  speech.  Each  of  these  is  either  a consonant  or 
a vowel  sound.  The  26  letters  in  our  alphabet  are  the  written  symbols 
that  are  used  to  represent  these  sounds. 

In  our  language  printed  words  are  really  recordings  of  a series  of  sounds. 
But  since  we  have  more  sounds  than  we  have  symbols,  we  obviously  do 
not  use  a different  symbol  for  each  sound.  We  cannot,  therefore,  develop 
adequate  phonetic  understandings  by  teaching  the  child  that  when  he 
sees  a certain  letter  or  combination  of  letters  he  must  say  a given  sound. 
Indeed,  the  teaching  of  phonetics  has  fallen  into  disrepute  in  some  schools 
largely  because  of  the  confusions  resulting  from  the  teacher’s  tendency 
to  teach  by  the  “whenever  you  see  this,  say  that”  method. 

Until  recent  years  many  phonetic  programs  in  the  primary  grades  con- 
sisted of  teaching  phonograms  or  vowel-consonant  combinations.  Children 
were  taught,  for  example,  to  associate  with  the  letter  combination  ad  the 
sound  it  represents  in  had,  bad,  lad , sad;  with  et,  the  sound  heard  in  bet; 
with  ma,  the  sound  heard  in  mat;  and  so  on.  Then  they  were  expected 
to  make  use  of  these  sounds  whenever  they  saw  the  corresponding  letter 
combinations. 

The  middle-grade  teacher  should  know  that  some  primary  teachers  are 
still  teaching  phonetics  in  this  manner.  She  should  also  realize  that  recog- 
nition of  phonograms  may  be  helpful  to  the  child  in  attacking  one-syllable 
words,  but  that  confusions  are  likely  to  result  if  this  method  of  phonetic 
analysis  is  used  with  words  of  more  than  one  syllable.  Such  confusions 
are  clearly  evident  when  one  tries  to  pronounce  the  following  groups  of 
words  by  associating  a given  sound  with  a phonogram: 


ad— had 
adopt 
ladle 

ig-big 

tiger 


et—bet 

between 

return 

ap— map 
maple 


aw— caw 
away 
awake 

ot—not 

notice 


In  many  cases,  groups  of  letters  which  have  been  taught  as  phonograms 
cut  across  syllabic  divisions  in  words  of  more  than  one  syllable.  The 
syllable  is  the  pronounceable  unit  in  such  words,  and  if  a child  tries  to 
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sound  out  the  words  on  the  basis  of  letter  combinations  that  he  has  been 
taught  as  phonograms,  he  will  all  too  frequently  be  confused. 

The  middle-grade  teacher  must,  therefore,  watch  for  and  help  children 
who  are  trying  to  attack  words  of  two  or  three  syllables  by  locating  pho- 
nograms and  associating  given  sounds  with  these  vowel-consonant  com- 
binations. She  must  help  these  children  “unlearn’'  phonetic  techniques 
that  are  causing  confusion,  and  she  must  also  develop  and  maintain 
phonetic  understandings  and  techniques  that  will  be  permanently  useful. 

. . . types  of  phonetic  elements 

Since  we  have  more  sounds  in  our  language  than  we  have  symbols,  it 
is  obvious  that  certain  of  the  symbols  must  be  used  to  represent  more 
than  one  sound.  The  letter  a , for  instance,  is  used  to  represent  a different 
vowel  sound  in  each  of  the  following  words:  at,  age,  car,  all,  care,  and 
ago.  In  fact,  each  of  the  vowel  symbols  is  used  to  represent  several  variant 
vowel  sounds.  Sometimes  a consonant  symbol  may  represent  more  than 
one  sound.  For  example,  s represents  different  sounds  in  see,  trees,  and 
fusion. 

To  get  the  sound  of  many  types  of  words  from  their  printed  form,  the 
child  must  be  able  to  associate  appropriate  sounds  with  consonant  and 
vowel  symbols  and  to  blend  these  sounds  into  pronounceable  units  or 
syllables.  Consonants  and  vowels  blended  into  syllables  are  the  phonetic 
elements  that  children  and  adults  deal  with,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
in  all  their  use  of  language. 

Just  as  a given  word  in  our  language  may  have  more  than  one  meaning, 
so  a letter  symbol  may  have  more  than  one  sound;  and  just  as  the  meaning 
of  a word  is  determined  by  its  use  in  the  sentence,  so  the  sound  of  a 
phonetic  element  is  determined  by  its  use  in  a word.  To  develop  efficiency 
in  using  meaning  clues,  the  teacher  must  develop  an  awareness  of  varia- 
tions in  word  meanings  and  teach  the  child  how  to  select  from  variant 
meanings  the  one  appropriate  to  a given  context.  In  like  manner,  to  de- 
velop efficiency  in  using  phonetic  clues  she  must  develop  an  awareness  of 
variations  in  letter  sounds,  and  teach  the  child  how  to  select  from  variant 
sounds  the  one  appropriate  to  a given  word.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  teacher 
must  have  a knowledge  of  the  phonetic  elements  in  our  language,  and  an 
understanding  of  how  they  function  in  spoken  and  written  words. 
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She  should  know,  for  example,  that  there  are  really  three  general  types 
of  consonant  symbols  with  which  the  child  must  learn  to  associate  appro- 
priate sounds.  Briefly  these  types  of  symbols  are: 

Single  consonant  letters  that  are  used  to  represent  a single  consonant 
sound;  e.g.,  b,  d,  f,  t,  etc. 

Consonant  blends,  or  two  or  three  consonant  letters  used  to  represent  two 
or  more  consonant  sounds  in  a series;  e.g.,  bl,  cl,  br,  st,  scr,  etc.  Consonant 
sounds  in  such  series  are  blended  so  closely  that  they  are  produced  almost 
as  one  sound. 

Speech  consonants,  or  two  consonant  letters  that  are  used  to  represent  a 
single  consonant  sound;  e.g .,  th,  ch,  ng,  etc.  The  letters  th  in  then,  for  ex- 
ample, do  not  represent  the  sound  of  t blended  with  the  sound  of  h.  They 
represent  one  sound  that  is  different  from  that  of  either  of  the  single  letters 
in  the  symbol  th. 

The  teacher  should  also  know  that  there  are  three  general  types  of  vowel 
symbols,  with  which  the  child  must  learn  to  associate  appropriate  sounds. 
These  types  of  symbols  are: 

Single  rowel  letters  that  are  used  to  represent  variant  single  vowel  sounds; 
e.g.,  a as  in  hat,  age,  care,  far,  or  about. 

Two  vowel  letters  that  may  be  used  to  represent  variant  single  vowel 
sounds;  e.g .,  alas  in  plaid  or  rain,  oo  as  in  good  or  food. 

Diphthongs  or  two  vowel  letters  that  may  be  used  to  represent  two  vowel 
sounds  that  are  blended  to  form  one  speech  sound;  e.g.,  ou  in  house,  oi  in  oil. 

In  addition  to  a knowledge  of  the  types  of  consonant  and  vowel  ele- 
ments, the  teacher  must  have  an  understanding  of  how  these  elements 
function  in  spoken  and  printed  words.  Unless  she  promotes  children's 
understanding  of  how  phonetic  elements  function  in  words,  boys  and  girls 
may  try  to  sound  out  a word  by  simply  identifying  an  unrelated  series  of 
sounds.  From  the  outset  the  teacher  should  realize  that  consonant  sounds 
are  integral  parts  of  syllables  and  words  but  that  a consonant  sound  alone 
is  not  a pronounceable  unit.  For  example,  the  sound  of  b in  ball  becomes 
buh  or  b followed  by  an  unstressed  vowel  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  word 
and  sounded  in  isolation.  The  child  who  tries  to  “sound”  the  letters  tr  in 
isolation  really  sounds  ter  or  truh.  Vowel  sounds,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
pronounceable  units.  We  have  some  words,  for  example  a and  I,  each  of 
which  is  merely  one  vowel  sound.  But  consonant  sounds  can  be  produced 
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accurately  only  when  they  are  blended  with  the  vowel  sound  in  the  syllable 
or  word.  Therefore,  children  should  not  be  asked  to  give  consonant  sounds 
except  as  parts  of  pronounceable  units. 

. . . phonetic  substitutions 

To  use  phonetic  clues  as  an  aid  in  word  perception,  the  child  must  be 
able  to  associate  appropriate  sounds  with  the  various  types  of  consonant 
and  vowel  symbols.  He  must  also  be  able  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  these 
phonetic  elements  to  the  recognition  of  new  words.  As  soon  as  children 
can  associate  appropriate  sounds  with  single  consonants,  they  should  be 
taught  to  make  phonetic  substitutions  in  order  to  recognize  other  words. 
Let  us  assume,  for  example,  that  the  child  knows  the  printed  words  jump 
and  bump  but  that  he  has  not  yet  met  the  word  lump  in  his  reading.  To 
recognize  the  word  lump  he  may  merely  note  that  it  looks  like  bump 
except  for  the  first  letter.  He  then  mentally  substitutes  the  sound  of  l for 
the  sound  of  b in  the  word  and  checks  the  meaning  with  the  context. 

This  substitution  technique  is  one  of  the  simplest  ways  of  applying 
knowledge  of  phonetic  elements.  It  enables  even  the  immature  reader 
to  grasp  many  new  words  by  comparing  them  with  known  words.  Skill 
in  substituting  initial  and  final  consonant  elements  and  initial  or  medial 
vowel  elements  will  enable  the  child  to  derive  the  pronunciation  of  whole 
groups  of  words  from  one  known  word.  For  example,  assume  that  the 
child  knows  the  first  word  in  each  of  the  lists  below.  From  this  word  he 
should  be  able  to  derive  the  sound  of  the  words  that  follow  it. 

jump— lump,  stump , thump,  etc.  big— bag,  bug,  beg,  etc. 
but — bug,  bus,  bun,  bust,  etc.  him — ham,  hit,  hem,  etc. 

The  middle-grade  child  may  use  this  simple  application  skill  not  only 
with  one-syllable  words  but  also  with  longer  words.  He  may  compare 
notion  with  motion,  for  example,  or  elegant  with  elephant.  It  is  easier 
and  more  helpful  for  the  child  to  learn  to  use  the  substitution  technique 
than  it  is  for  him  to  learn  long  lists  of  phonograms.  Also,  use  of  this  tech- 
nique focuses  his  attention  on  complete  pronounceable  units,  rather  than 
on  given  vowel-consonant  combinations.  The  child  may  derive  bad  or  sad 
from  had  without  having  been  taught  to  look  for  ad  in  word  wholes.  In- 
stead, he  may  have  been  taught  to  compare  words,  noting  likenesses  and 
differences  in  total  word  forms. 
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. . . understanding  and  use  of  phonetic  principles 

Although  skill  in  comparing  word  forms  and  making  phonetic  substitu- 
tions is  valuable,  it  must  be  supplemented  by  understanding  and  use  of 
certain  phonetic  principles  that  govern  the  sounds  of  phonetic  elements. 
As  boys  and  girls  become  aware  of  the  variant  sounds  of  letters,  they  should 
be  helped  to  generalize  from  their  experiences  with  words  certain  prin- 
ciples that  will  show  them  which  sounds  are  best  to  try  when  they  en- 
counter new  words.  Phonetic  principles  should  not  be  taught  as  “rules.” 
They  should  develop  as  generalizations  which  grow  out  of  understanding  of 
how  consonants  and  vowels  function  in  spoken  and  written  words. 

To  understand  the  function  of  printed  consonant  symbols,  children  must 
know  that  a consonant  letter  may  be  silent  and  that  more  than  one  sound 
may  be  associated  with  some  consonant  symbols. 

One  of  the  simplest  understandings  of  silentness  is  based  on  the  general 
principle  that  in  the  double  consonant,  for  example,  the  dd  in  add,  the 
second  of  the  two  consonants  is  silent.  Most  middle-grade  children  will  be 
fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  such  words  as  tell , will , add,  miss,  and  puff , 
the  double  letter  at  the  end  of  the  word  represents  only  one  sound.  But 
they  may  not  be  aware  of  the  function  of  a double  consonant  in  the 
middle  of  a word.  They  may  not  know,  for  example,  that  if  the  double 
consonant  in  a word  is  followed  by  a vowel,  the  word  will  be  likely  to 
have  two  syllables.  Awareness  of  this  phonetic  principle  will  enable  a child 
to  identify  easily  and  quickly  the  pronounceable  units  in  such  words  as 
copper,  litter,  rally,  and  topple. 

Silent  consonants  may  also  give  clues  to  word  meanings.  In  fact, 
silent  consonants  often  enable  us  to  discriminate  between  the  meanings 
of  printed  words  that  are  spelled  differently  but  pronounced  alike.  For 
example,  the  silent  gh  in  might  distinguishes  it  from  the  word  mite  not 
in  sound  but  in  meaning;  likewise,  the  silent  k aids  us  in  discriminating 
between  the  meanings  of  knot  and  not,  knight  and  night,  knave  and  nave, 
knew  and  new. 

Knowledge  of  the  fact  that  consonant  letters  may  be  silent  is  also  essen- 
tial for  successful  use  of  phonetic  respellings  in  a dictionary.  Unless  chil- 
dren understand  this  fact,  they  may  be  confused  by  omission  of  silent 
consonants  in  simple  respellings  as  al'  i for  alley,  or  snach  for  snatch. 

Although  consonants  are  less  variable  than  vowels,  the  child  must  under- 
stand that  some  consonant  symbols  have  more  than  one  sound  and  that 
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sometimes  the  same  consonant  sound  may  be  represented  by  different 
spellings.  For  example,  the  child  should  know  that  a final  s may  represent 
the  sound  of  s or  z;  e.g.,  us,  use , trees,  boats.  Likewise  he  should  know 
that  c may  represent  the  sound  of  s or  k.  When  the  child  is  fully  aware 
of  the  variability  in  the  sound  of  c,  he  may  be  led  to  generalize  from  his 
experiences  with  words  a principle  that  will  help  him  determine  which 
sound  to  tty  first  for  the  letter  c.  He  should  be  led  to  observe  that  when  c 
is  followed  by  e or  i,  it  usually  has  the  s sound. 

The  child  who  does  not  understand  that  in  our  language  some  conso- 
nant sounds  have  several  common  spellings  will  certainly  be  confused 
both  in  reading  and  spelling.  For  example,  a certain  sound  is  commonly 
associated  with  the  letter  j.  Yet  this  sound  is  represented  by  different 
letters  in  each  of  the  following  words:  jam,  bridge,  gradual,  and  tragic. 

It  is  obvious  that  children  must  have  some  understanding  of  the  varia- 
bility of  consonant  sounds  before  they  can  successfully  interpret  phonetic 
spellings  in  a dictionary.  For  example,  crock,  krok;  germ,  jerm;  ink,  ingk. 

From  the  foregoing  discussion  it  is  evident  that  the  child  who  has  been 
taught  to  “say  a certain  sound”  when  he  sees  a given  consonant  has  not 
been  given  an  understanding  of  the  possible  silentness  and  variability  of 
these  phonetic  elements. 

Children’s  knowledge  and  use  of  vowels  as  phonetic  elements,  likewise, 
should  be  based  on  understanding  of  their  possible  silentness  and  their 
variability.  Knowledge  of  the  fact  that  vowel  letters  in  words  are  sometimes 
silent,  and  understanding  of  the  function  of  silent  vowel  letters  are  essential 
to  the  use  of  phonetic  analysis  as  a method  of  word  perception.  In  the 
words  rain  and  hate,  for  example,  the  child  sees  two  vowel  letters,  but 
hears  only  one — the  first  one.  The  second  vowel  letter,  however,  has  a 
definite  function.  It  tells  the  child  that  the  first  vowel  letter  probably 
represents  the  long  sound  of  the  vowel.  It  is  obviously  important  for  the 
child  to  know  that  some  vowel  symbols  in  a word  may  be  silent,  and  to 
understand  the  function  of  these  letters. 

It  is  equally  important  for  the  child  to  know  that  each  vowel  letter  may 
be  used  to  represent  several  variant  vowel  sounds.  The  middle-grade 
teacher  should  realize  that  the  child  who  has  been  taught  only  the  long 
and  short  sounds  of  vowels  is  quite  unprepared  to  use  the  pronunciation 
aids  in  a dictionary.  The  pronunciation  key  in  even  the  simplest  child’s 
dictionary  gives  at  least  four  sounds  for  the  vowel  a,  three  for  e,  and  four 
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for  ti.  To  use  a pronunciation  key  the  child  must  be  able  to  identify  accu- 
rately a given  vowel  sound  in  the  key  word  and  to  blend  this  vowel  sound 
with  different  consonants  in  the  word  he  is  trying  to  pronounce. 

From  the  beginning,  children  should  be  taught  that  they  may  have  to 
try  more  than  one  vowel  sound  for  a vowel  letter  before  they  can  determine 
the  sound  of  a word.  Gradually,  however,  they  should  develop  under- 
standings of  simple  phonetic  principles  that  will  help  them  know  which 
sound  of  a vowel  to  try  first.  Although  most  middle-grade  children  will  be 
familiar  with  the  principles  that  govern  vowel  sounds,  the  teacher  may  find 
that  some  pupils  are  trying  to  determine  vowel  sounds  by  “spotting" 
phonograms  even  in  two-  or  three-syllable  words.  Or  she  may  find  some 
pupils  indiscriminately  using  the  trial-and-error  method  to  determine 
vowel  sounds.  She  should  help  these  boys  and  girls  generalize  their  expe- 
riences ivith  words  and  derive  simple  principles  that  will  help  them  know 
which  sound  of  a vowel  to  try  first. 

The  vowel  principles  that  children  should  learn  to  use  are  based  on  the 
position  of  the  vowel  in  the  syllable,  the  function  of  silent  vowels,  and  the 
effect  of  certain  “consonant  controllers"  on  vowel  sounds.  Briefly  stated, 
these  principles  are: 

In  words  or  syllables  containing  only  one  vowel  the  vowel  is  usually 
short  unless  it  comes  at  the  end  of  the  word  or  syllable;  e.g.,  short  in  pan , 
shut , met , ad  mit,  ex  cept;  long  in  go,  ti  ger,  etc. 

In  words  or  syllables  containing  two  vowels , one  of  which  is  final  e,  the 
first  vowel  is  usually  long  and  the  final  e silent;  e.g.,  wise,  gate,  a muse. 

In  words  or  syllables  containing  such  vowel  combinations  as  ee,  ea,  oe,  oa, 
at,  and  ay,  the  first  vowel  is  usually  long  and  the  second  silent;  e.g.,  meet, 
scream , hoe,  oak,  rea  son,  re  main. 

In  words  or  syllables  containing  only  one  vowel  followed  by  r,  the  sound 
of  the  vowel  is  usually  governed  by  the  r;  e.g.,  curl,  jar,  car  pet,  scur  ry. 

In  words  or  syllables  containing  only  the  one  vowel  a followed  by  l or  w, 
the  sound  of  the  vowel  a is  usually  governed  by  the  l or  w;  e.g.,  claw,  halt, 
aw  ful,  al  most. 

These  principles  are  applicable  to  one-syllable  words  or  to  syllables 
within  longer  words,  as  indicated  by  the  illustrations  given  above.  There- 
fore the  teacher  who  builds  phonetic  understandings  based  on  these  prin- 
ciples is  giving  the  child  understandings  that  function  in  various  types  of 
words,  and  that  will  be  permanently  useful  to  him. 
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. . . syllables  as  pronounceable  units 

As  the  child’s  experiences  with  words  of  more  than  one  syllable  are 
enriched,  he  gradually  learns  that  a syllable  is  a part  of  a word  that  is  pro- 
nounced as  a unit.  He  also  learns  that  a syllable  may  consist  of  a vowel 
sound  alone  or  a vowel  blended  with  one  or  more  consonants. 

As  soon  as  the  child  understands  that  a syllable  is  a pronounceable  unit, 
he  should  be  led  to  make  certain  generalizations  about  the  effect  of  syllabic 
division  on  vowel  sounds.  He  should  observe  that  the  difference  in  the 
sound  of  the  first  three  letters  in  lady  and  ladder  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  one  the  first  syllable  is  la,  in  the  other,  lad,  and  that  the  position  of  the 
vowel  a in  the  syllable  influences  its  sound.  In  like  manner,  he  learns  that 
other  vowel  principles  can  be  applied  only  within  a syllable.  He  should  be 
led  to  compare  such  words  as  away  and  awful,  and  to  see  that  in  one  word 
the  a is  controlled  by  w because  they  form  one  syllable,  while  in  the  other 
word  the  letters  are  in  separate  syllables,  and  therefore  the  consonant  does 
not  control  the  vowel.  The  child  who  has  been  taught  that  “aw  says  aw  as  in 
saw”  will  probably  think  of  away  as  an  exception  to  the  rule.  He  should 
be  taught  that  away  is  not  an  exception— it  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
syllabic  divisions  in  words  affect  the  sounds  of  vowels. 

And  as  the  child’s  phonetic  knowledge  and  understandings  mature,  he 
learns  to  recognize  certain  syllables  as  units.  For  example,  he  begins  to 
think  of  such  common  prefixes  as  ex,  un,  dis  as  more  or  less  stable  pro- 
nounceable units  with  which  he  can  associate  sound.  In  like  manner,  he 
begins  to  think  of  such  final  syllables  as  ble,  pie,  die,  ing,  tion,  and  merit 
as  more  or  less  stable  units.  But  even  though  the  child  spots  a known 
syllable  and  thinks  of  it  as  a pronounceable  unit,  he  may  still  need  to  derive 
the  sound  of  other  syllables  in  the  word  through  the  use  of  phonetic  anal- 
ysis and  the  application  of  phonetic  principles. 

To  pronounce  a word  of  more  than  one  syllable,  the  child  must  first 
derive  the  sounds  of  the  separate  syllables.  He  must  then  blend  the  syl- 
lables into  a word  whole.  To  do  this,  he  must  have  some  knowledge  of 
accent  and  of  how  accent  affects  vowel  sounds.  He  should,  for  example,  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  vowel  sounds  in  unaccented  syllables  are  usually 
softened.  He  should  understand  that  there  may  be  a difference  in  the 
vowel  sound  in  similar  syllables  due  to  a difference  in  accent,  as  in  the  last 
syllable  of  retain  and  of  captain. 
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. . . phonetic  elements , understandings , and  skills 

In  order  to  maintain  and  promote  further  growth  in  the  use  of  phonetic 
clues  as  aids  to  word  perception,  the  middle-grade  teacher  must  know  what 
the  phonetic  elements  in  our  language  are,  for  these  phonetic  elements 
should  comprise  the  content  of  a developmental  phonetic  program.  She 
must  know  what  understandings  should  be  developed  with  these  elements, 
and  she  must  be  aware  of  essential  phonetic  skills  that  each  child  should 
have.  These  three  aspects  of  a phonetic  program  are  briefly  outlined  below: 

Phonetic  Elements 
Consonants 
Vowels 

Phonetic  Understandings 
Silentness 
Variability 

Phonetic  principles  that  affect  sound  of  elements 
Effect  of  syllabic  divisions  on  the  sound  of  vowels 
Effect  of  accent  on  vowel  sounds 

Phonetic  Skills 

Recognition  of  sound  and  symbol 
Association  of  sound  with  symbol 
Application 

Use  of  substitution  technique 
Use  of  phonetic  principles 

At  all  times  the  child  must  combine  context  clues  with  phonetic  clues 
if  he  is  to  arrive  at  meaning— the  ultimate  goal  of  word  perception.  When 
a child  is  using  context  clues,  he  is  thinking  as  he  reads,  and  this  is  of  vital 
importance.  Furthermore,  if  the  child  develops  the  habit  of  using  context 
clues  both  as  an  aid  to  and  check  upon  his  word  perception,  he  will  develop 
an  attitude  of  searching  for  word  meanings  as  he  reads.  Such  an  attitude 
is  an  ideal  stepping  stone  to  the  use  of  the  dictionary. 

The  dictionary  . . . becomes  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  middle-grade 
child  as  he  grows  in  ability  to  use  it  effectively  in  deriving  the  meaning 
and  pronunciation  of  words.  When  he  encounters  words  in  his  reading 
with  which  he  is  totally  unfamiliar,  the  middle-grade  child  should  feel  that 
he  can  be  absolutely  certain  of  their  pronunciation  or  their  meaning 
through  use  of  a dictionary.  A dictionary  is  also  invaluable  in  checking 
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the  accuracy  of  pronunciations  and  of  meanings  that  have  been  derived 
through  use  of  context  clues  and  various  forms  of  word  analysis. 

Before  presenting  the  dictionary  to  children,  the  middle-grade  teacher 
should  have  full  knowledge  of  the.  skills  that  are  involved  in  its  use.  She 
should  realize  that  practically  all  word  perception  skills  meet  here— alert- 
ness to  meaning  in  context,  alertness  to  sounds  and  the  symbols  that  rep- 
resent them,  and  alertness  to  word  structure.  The  child  who,  for  example,, 
has  not  developed  the  ability  to  select  from  variant  meanings  the  one 
appropriate  to  a given  context  is  not  prepared  to  use  the  dictionary  as  an 
aid  in  deriving  meaning.  Likewise,  the  child  who  has  not  developed  the 
ability  to  associate  sounds  with  symbols,  who  is  not  aware  that  some  letters 
in  the  printed  word  may  be  silent,  and  who  is  not  aware  of  the  variant 
sounds  of  letters  is  not  prepared  to  use  a pronunciation  key  and  phonetic 
spellings  as  guides  to  pronunciation. 

Use  of  the  dictionary  does  not  ordinarily  begin  until  middle-grade  level 
because  a dictionary  cannot  be  successfully  used  until  certain  prerequisite 
skills  have  been  developed.  To  use  the  dictionary  as  an  aid  to  word  per- 
ception, the  middle-grade  child  must  know  how  to  locate  entries,  and 
how  to  derive  meaning  and  pronunciation.  Skills  prerequisite  to  these 
aspects  of  dictionary  use  are  indicated  below: 

To  locate  entries  the  child  must  be  able  to: 

Recognize  alphabetical  sequence 
Locate  words  in  an  alphabetical  list 
Use  guide  words 

To  derive  meanings  the  child  must  be  able  to: 

Comprehend  deEnitions  of  meanings 

Infer  word  meanings  from  illustrative  sentences 

Select  from  several  meanings  the  one  appropriate  to  a given  context 

To  derive  pronunciation  the  child  must  be  able  to: 

Associate  a given  consonant  sound  with  its  most  common  symbol 
Recognize  variant  vowel  sounds  and  associate  them  with  given  symbols 
(' diacritical  marks ) 

Use  a pronunciation  key  to  identify  consonant  and  vowel  sounds 
Blend  consonant  and  vowel  sounds  into  pronounceable  units  or  syl- 
lables 

Recognize  the  function  of  visual  syllabic  divisions 
Recognize  the  function  of  the  accent  mark 
Blend  svllables  into  word  wholes 
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Study  of  the  skills  that  the  child  must  employ  when  he  uses  the  dic- 
tionary makes  it  evident  that  the  middle-grade  teacher  has  a two-fold 
responsibility  in  developing  the  ability  to  use  it  economically  and  effec- 
tively. First,  she  must  make  sure  that  any  pupil  who  is  expected  to  use  the 
dictionary  has  developed  the  prerequisite  skills  listed  on  page  40.  Second, 
she  must  teach  the  children  how  to  apply  these  skills  to  the  use  of  a dic- 
tionary and  develop  understanding  of  the  function  of  dictionary  aids. 

Children  should  understand,  for  example,  the  function  of  phonetic 
respellings  in  the  dictionary  in  showing  the  pronunciation  of  words.  Chil- 
dren should  bo  taught  to  think  of  these  respellings  as  exact  recordings  of 
sound.  They  should  realize  that  in  the  dictionary  a given  consonant  sound 
is  represented  by  a given  symbol.  This  symbol  is  the  consonant  letter  or 
letters  that  are  most  commonly  associated  with  the  sound.  For  example, 
in  the  printed  word  the  letter  c ordinarily  represents  the  sound  of  s or  the 
sound  of  k.  In  the  phonetic  respelling  given  in  the  dictionary,  the  letter  s 
or  the  letter  k is  used  to  show  which  of  the  two  sounds  c has.  Thus  cash 
becomes  kash,  city  becomes  siti,  and  so  on. 

To  arrive  at  correct  pronunciations,  the  children  must  likewise  under- 
stand the  function  of  diacritical  marks.  Just  as  they  should  know  that 
consonant  letters  are  used  as  symbols  for  consonant  sounds,  they  should 
know  that  vowel  letters  plus  special  marks  are  used  to  represent  vowel 
sounds.  This  understanding  can  be  developed  by  showing  children  that 
in  the  words  lad,  lard,  and  laid  the  letter  l has  the  same  sound,  and  the 
letter  d has  the  same  sound.  So  the  letters  l and  d may  be  used  to  repre- 
sent these  sounds,  but  in  the  three  words  listed  above,  the  letter  a rep- 
resents three  different  sounds.  In  order  to  indicate  accurately  the  sounds 
of  a , we  use  special  signs  above  the  vowel  letters. 

To  develop  skill  in  selecting  the  meaning  appropriate  to  a given  con- 
text, the  teacher  must  give  children  many  opportunities  to  discriminate 
between  meanings  and  to  select  the  one  that  best  fits  into  a given  sentence. 
In  the  past,  a common  practice  has  been  to  give  children  a list  of  words 
and  ask  them  "to  look  up  and  copy  the  meaning.”  The  middle-grade 
teacher  will  readily  realize  that  practice  of  this  kind  is  actually  harmful 
because  it  fosters  the  all  too  common  habit  of  looking  only  at  the  first 
meaning  given.  If  children  are  asked  to  look  up  the  meaning  of  isolated 
words  that  are  given  in  lists,  the  teacher  can  expect  inefficient  dictionary 
habits  as  a result.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  child  is  asked  to  find 
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the  meaning  of  stoop  or  tender.  Unless  he  sees  the  words  in  sentences, 
how  is  he  to  knew  whether  the  meaning  of  stoop  is  “bend  forward,”  “sub- 
mit,” or  “a  porch  or  platform  at  the  entrance  of  a house”?  How  is  he  to 
know  whether  tender  is  used  in  the  sense  of  “tender-hearted,”  “tender 
meat,”  “tender  his  thanks,”  or  “coal  tender”?  It  is  evident  that  the  teacher 
must  at  all  times  see  that  children  interpret  and  select  word  meanings  in 
the  light  of  context. 

Teachers  at  all  levels  must  contribute  ...  to  the  develop- 
ment of  permanently  useful  techniques  in  word  perception.  Simple  under- 
standings of  words  as  printed  symbols  should  be  developed  at  primary 
levels,  but  to  the  middle-grade  teacher  falls  the  responsibility  of  further 
enriching  those  understandings  and  of  enlarging  children's  speaking  and 
reading  vocabularies  to  include  words  that  refer  to  things  beyond  the 
realm  of  their  actual  experience.  To  her  also  falls  the  task  of  developing 
efficient  habits  in  and  attitudes  toward  the  use  of  the  dictionary. 

Word  perception  is  basic  to  comprehension  and  to  all  other  aspects  of 
interpretation  in  reading.  Therefore  the  middle-grade  teacher  who  hopes 
to  improve  interpretation  on  the  part  of  boys  and  girls  must  promote 
efficient  habits  in  using  meaning,  word  form,  structural  and  phonetic 
clues,  and  the  dictionary  as  aids  to  word  perception. 

COMPREHENSION 

To  comprehend  . . . what  he  reads  a child  must  grasp  clearly  the 
author’s  meaning.  Thus  he  must  do  more  than  recognize  words  and  asso- 
ciate meanings  with  them.  He  must  fuse  and  organize  the  various  word 
and  phrase  meanings  into  thought  units.  At  times  he  must  combine  pic- 
torial aids  such  as  illustrations,  maps,  and  graphs  with  the  text  in  order 
to  grasp  the  author’s  meaning.  Comprehension,  as  the  term  is  used  here, 
does  not  involve  the  reader’s  reaction  to  or  use  of  the  ideas  presented. 
It  involves  only  a clear  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  what  the  author  has  said. 

Adequate  comprehension  involves  far  more  than  getting  a series  of 
isolated  facts.  It  calls  for  getting  full  meaning  from  those  facts.  To  do 
this,  word  and  phrase  meanings  must  be  fused  into  sentence  thought,  and 
sentences  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  total  paragraph,  article, 
chapter,  or  story  in  which  they  appear.  This  latter  step  often  necessitates 
sensing  the  author’s  mood  or  tone  or  intention. 
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Getting  the  meaning  of  a sentence  ...  is  an  easy  process  for 
the  child  at  times.  In  the  sentence  ‘‘The  boys  bought  some  ice  cream/’ 
for  example,  the  word  meanings  are  clear,  and  all  the  child  has  to  do  is 
to  fuse  these  meanings  to  comprehend  the  sentence.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  times  when  the  child  cannot  immediately  be  sure  of  the  mean- 
ings of  words.  He  may  have  to  make  tentative  selections  of  word  meanings 
as  he  reads,  and  then  check  them  in  the  light  of  the  total  meaning  of  the 
sentence.  For  example,  he  may  encounter  the  sentence  “Mary  bought  the 
ice  to  serve  with  the  birthday  cake.”  In  reading  this  sentence  the  child 
cannot  determine  the  appropriate  meaning  for  the  word  ice  until  he  com- 
pletes the  sentence.  He  must  hold  in  mind  a tentative  meaning  for  the 
word  until  he  checks  that  meaning  in  the  light  of  the  sentence  as  a whole. 
His  problem  is  to  select  appropriate  meanings  for  words  in  the  sentence 
and  to  fuse  the  meanings  so  that  he  understands  what  the  author  has 
said.  This  portion  of  the  total  reading  act  is  often  referred  to  as  getting 
sense  meaning. 

Checking  the  meaning  of  a sentence  . . . against  the  broader 
context  in  which  that  sentence  appears  is  also  essential  to  adequate  com- 
prehension. For  example,  suppose  that  the  child  is  reading  an  article  which 
develops  the  idea  that  Chinese  farmers  in  unoccupied  China  have  few 
work  animals,  few  modern  farm  tools,  and  little  chance  to  do  more  than 
eke  out  a living  for  their  own  families.  Interpreted  in  the  light  of  this 
broad  context  the  sentence  “Chinese  farmers  have  little  to  sell”  would 
have  one  meaning.  But  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  this  sentence  occurred 
in  an  article  telling  how  Chinese  farms  in  the  path  of  enemy  troops  had 
been  plundered  and  left  in  ruins.  Interpreted  in  the  light  of  this  latter  con- 
text, the  sentence  “Chinese  farmers  have  little  to  sell”  has  quite  a different 
meaning. 

The  following  sentences  furnish  additional  evidence  of  the  necessity 
for  getting  the  meaning  of  a sentence  from  the  total  context  in  which  it 
appears: 

Paul  went  out  without  his  hat  at  noon. 

An  instant  of  panic  seized  Jonathan. 

The  sentence  “Paul  went  out  without  his  hat  at  noon”  might  merely 
mean  that  the  boy  forgot  his  hat— if  the  story  is  about  a boy  of  today  in 
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Ohio.  But  if  the  setting  is  in  equatorial  Africa,  the  sentence  might  mean 
that  the  boy  is  exposing  himself  to  danger  of  sunstroke.  Similarly,  the  full 
meaning  of  the  sentence  “An  instant  of  panic  seized  Jonathan”  is  not 
apparent  until  it  is  read  in  the  light  of  preceding  events  in  the  story.  Unless 
the  reader  knows  the  cause  for  Jonathan's  panic  and  the  probable  happen- 
ings that  will  make  this  temporary  panic  justified,  he  cannot  fully  compre- 
hend the  sentence. 

Frequently  the  child  must  be  aware  of  the  author's  mood,  tone,  or 
intention  before  he  can  fully  comprehend  what  he  reads.  For  example, 
the  ordinary  sense  meaning  of  the  sentence  “Oh,  how  gorgeous  the  Em- 
peror's new  clothes  are!''  is  not  the  meaning  that  would  be  appropriate  if 
the  broader  context  were  that  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  satiric  story, 
“The  Emperor's  New  Clothes.”  Again,  the  child  would  have  trouble  in 
comprehending  a sentence  such  as  the  following,  without  awareness  of  the 
author’s  tone  and  intention:  “Near  the  ceiling  they  saw  to  their  surprise 
a round,  fat,  bald  man,  who  was  hanging  in  the  air  without  holding  onto 
anything.”  To  grasp  the  meaning  of  this  sentence  the  child  would  have  to 
be  fully  aware  of  the  fanciful,  humorous  tone  pervading  the  story  Mary 
Poppins  by  Pamela  L.  Travers. 

Similarly,  the  child  who  does  not  understand  that  the  Paul  Bunyan 
stories  are  “tall  yarns”  is  going  to  have  some  puzzling  moments  ahead  of 
him.  So,  too,  is  the  youngster  who  reads  Mr.  Popper  s Penguins  by  Richard 
and  Florence  Atwater  without  sensing  that  the  authors’  intention  is  to 
entertain  and  that  many  of  the  incidents  are  far  from  realistic.  Gradually 
boys  and  girls  must  learn  to  interpret  a story  or  an  article  with  such  ques- 
tions as  these  in  mind:  “Just  what  type  of  material  is  this?  Is  it  written  to 
entertain  or  to  give  exact  information?  Are  the  events  possible  or  impos- 
sible? What  period  in  history  is  this  material  describing?” 

To  improve  comprehension  ...  the  teacher  must  see  that  the 
child  has  an  adequate  background  of  experience  to  enable  him  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  what  he  is  expected  to  read.  She  must  help  him  develop  skill 
in  visualizing  the  persons,  places,  and  events  described  in  his  reading.  In 
addition,  the  teacher  must  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  genuine  thought- 
getting questions,  and  she  must  provide  training  in  grasping  the  main  ideas, 
in  noting  essential  details,  and  in  recognizing  relationships  and  organizing 
ideas.  Out  of  such  a program  will  come  growth  in  comprehension. 
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. . . enriching  background  of  experience 

A rich  background  of  experience  is  essential  to  successful  comprehension, 
and  it  is  a major  problem  of  the  teacher  to  determine  how  well  a child's 
actual  experience  gives  him  background  to  read  a particular  story  or  article. 
In  so  far  as  possible  the  teacher  should  provide  direct  experiences  that  will 
furnish  background  for  what  is  to  be  read.  At  the  middle-grade  level,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  always  possible  to  provide  experiential  background,  for  much 
of  the  middle-grade  reading  centers  about  things  outside  the  range  of 
the  children's  actual  experience.  A child,  for  example,  may  have  difficulty 
in  comprehending  a story  about  a carabao  if  he  has  never  seen  or  heard 
about  one  before.  Thus  the  teacher  must  frequently  use  not  only  discussion 
but  also  pictures,  movies,  models,  and  other  means  for  supplementing  the 
children's  background. 

• . . developing  ability  to  visualize 

Ability  to  visualize  persons,  places,  and  events  described  in  reading  is 
also  essential  for  successful  comprehension.  For  example,  to  comprehend 
fully  a story  about  an  expedition  to  Little  America,  the  child  must  have 
clear  mental  pictures  of  the  antarctic  setting,  the  dugout  shelters,  the  vast 
reaches  of  ice,  etc.  The  teacher  can  promote  the  ability  to  visualize  effec- 
tively by  calling  attention  to  pictures  that  accompany  and  illustrate  the  text, 
by  frequently  asking  the  child  to  tell  what  pictures  a given  passage  makes 
him  see,  and  by  encouraging  him  to  draw  pictures  or  maps  depicting 
persons  or  places  or  activities  described  in  his  reading.  Development  of 
vivid  imaginations  capable  of  creating  necessary  mental  pictures  can  also 
be  furthered  by  giving  children  many  chances  to  read  hero  stories,  fables, 
and  fairy  tales,  as  well  as  realistic  material  about  historical  events  or  foreign 
lands.  (A  more  complete  discussion  of  the  importance  of  visualization  in 
reading  can  be  found  on  pages  19-22  of  this  Guidebook.) 

. . . promoting  use  of  pictorial  aids  and  punctuation 

The  child  must  also  be  taught  to  use  pictorial  aids  given  in  the  text  to 
supplement  his  own  background  of  experience  and  to  clarify  his  visual 
images.  Illustrations,  graphs,  maps,  etc.,  often  furnish  background  for  read- 
ing a given  selection,  and  they  enrich  the  text  matter  itself.  The  teacher 
must  not  assume  that  just  because  pictorial  aids  are  present  in  reading 
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materials  the  children  will  automatically  use  them.  She  should  persistently 
focus  attention  on  these  aids.  Then,  too,  she  must  teach  specific  techniques 
for  using  pictorial  aids.  For  example,  when  children  are  to  encounter  a 
picture  map  in  their  reading,  she  should  explain  the  technique  of  checking 
and  supplementing  the  text  matter  with  this  map,  and  of  combining  both 
aids  to  get  a fuller  comprehension.  She  should  also  give  needed  instruction 
in  reading  and  using  the  scale  or  key  that  accompanies  the  map.  Similar 
guidance  should  be  given  to  help  the  youngsters  use  effectively  simple 
graphs  that  they  encounter  in  their  reading. 

Pictorial  aids  may  also  help  the  child  comprehend  sentences  in  the  light 
of  the  broader  context,  and  sense  the  author’s  mood,  tone,  or  intention. 
Ideas  and  descriptions  that  might  take  pages  to  clarify  in  print  are  often 
pictorialized  easily  and  effectively.  The  child  should,  of  course,  combine 
printed  text  with  pictorial  aids  to  clearly  comprehend  what  he  is  reading. 

To  comprehend  the  sense  meaning  accurately,  the  child  must  be  aware 
of  punctuation  marks  and  their  effect  on  meaning.  For  example,  when  the 
author  writes  “John,  Thomas,  and  Bob,”  he  is  referring  to  three  boys,  but 
when  he  writes  “John  Thomas  and  Bob”  he  is  referring  to  two  boys.  The 
teacher  must  help  children  learn  to  use  punctuation  as  guides  to  meaning  as 
well  as  to  the  author’s  mood,  tone,  or  intention.  The  dash,  for  example, 
may  indicate  surprise  or  a sudden  change  in  thought;  a series  of  dots  may 
indicate  an  interruption  or  an  incomplete  thought.  However,  children 
must  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  meaning  of  punctuation  marks  varies. 
Thus  an  exclamation  point  may  indicate  fright,  hilarity,  or  surprise. 

. . . asking  genuine  thought  questions 

Genuine  thought  questions  must  be  an  integral  part  of  any  program 
designed  to  improve  comprehension,  and  the  teacher  must  guard  against 
common  pitfalls  in  the  questioning  of  children.  These  pitfalls  include 
centering  children’s  attention  on  unimportant,  isolated  facts  gleaned  from 
their  reading.  This  is  often  done  in  the  name  of  “checking  comprehension.” 
Because  genuine  thought  questions  are  not  always  easy  to  evolve  and  be- 
cause children  are  often  asked  to  write  “short”  answers  to  questions,  the 
following  types  are  frequently  put  before  children:  “On  what  day  did  the 
journey  start?  What  did  Father  say  when  they  started?  Where  did  they 
pitch  camp?  Who  got  supper?” 
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In  addition,  children  are  often  told  to  “look  up  the  answer”  on  a specific 
page,  or  they  are  asked  a question  that  can  be  answered  in  the  direct  words 
of  the  book.  Children  may  find  these  answers  and  be  praised  for  their  direct 
quoting  of  the  author’s  words.  But  in  reality  they  may  have  been  merely 
mouthing  words,  unaware  of  their  meaning  and  lacking  in  understanding 
of  them.  Activity  of  this  kind  is  not  training  in  research  or  in  comprehen- 
sion. It  is  training  in  superficiality.  It  results  in  emphasis  on  reading  for 
sentence  meaning  alone,  instead  of  reading  in  the  light  of  broader  context. 
Locating  isolated  and  unrelated  facts  gives  no  practice  in  grasping  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence  as  related  to  the  total  flavor  and  background  of 
the  material  children  are  reading. 

What  kinds  of  questions  should  the  teacher  ask  to  promote  growth  in 
comprehension?  A few  concrete  examples  may  help  to  clarify  this  problem. 
To  derive  the  most  benefit  from  these  examples,  the  teacher  might  well 
turn  to  and  read  the  first  story  in  Days  and  Deeds,  pages  8-16.  After  reading 
this  story,  the  teacher  might  ask  only  such  questions  as: 

When  was  the  show  to  be  given ? 

What  was  the  price  of  admission ? 

Who  was  the  magician ? 

How  many  people  came  to  the  show? 

What  was  the  first  trick? 

Obviously  these  are  isolated  “fact  questions.”  Answering  them  requires 
little  thought  and  little  ability  to  grasp  essential  meanings.  Now  compare 
such  questions  with  the  following  ones: 

How  would  you  explain  the  statement  “ one  bicycle  was  just  a bicycle , 
but  two  bicycles  were  a small  parade ”?■ 

What  is  the  first  hint  in  the  story  that  Jason  is  not  friendly  toward 
Howard  and  Ted? 

Why  was  Jason  unfriendly? 

What  makes  you  think  Howard  had  practiced  his  speech  before  the  show? 
What  happened  to  show  Jason  he  had  been  mistaken  in  his  blaming  of 
Howard  and  Ted? 

How  do  we  know  Jason  was  sorry  about  taking  the  mercury? 

Notice  that  questions  like  these  cannot  be  answered  by  recourse  to  the 
exact  words  of  the  book.  The  child  must  think  and  relate  the  meanings  of 
many  sentences  to  answer  them.  Notice  also  that  the  questions  do  not  ask 
for  useless  detail.  By  such  questions  as  these,  the  teacher  can  do  much  to 
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improve  children’s  ability  to  grasp  essential  meanings  in  what  they  read, 
and  by  such  questions  she  can  avoid  a practice  all  too  common  in  teaching 
today,  that  of  centering  attention  on  isolated  facts  or  unimportant  details. 

Skillful  questioning  can,  in  addition,  contribute  much  to  the  develop- 
ment of  three  major  skills  that  underlie  successful  comprehension.  These 
three  major  skills  are  grasping  the  main  ideas  in  what  is  read,  noting  essen- 
tial details  connected  with  these  main  ideas,  and  recognizing  various  rela- 
tionships essential  to  the  organization  of  ideas.  Continual  attention  must 
be  focused  on  the  type  of  questioning  and  class  procedures  that  promote 
development  of  these  skills. 

To  grasp  tlie  mam  ideas  ...  in  what  he  reads,  the  child  must  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  important  and  unimportant  ideas  and  to  con- 
centrate upon  the  main  points  the  author  is  presenting. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  factor  in  developing  ability  to  grasp  main 
ideas  is  the  teacher’s  motivation  of  the  reading  and  handling  of  class  dis- 
cussion. Before  the  child  begins  to  read,  the  teacher  can  often  direct 
attention  to  important  points.  She  might  say,  for  example,  “In  the  story 
'SOS  by  Wire,’  Charlie  Roberts  did  at  least  two  important  things  that 
helped  save  the  lives  of  others.  You  will  learn  what  things  he  did  as  you 
read  the  story.”  Such  guidance  gives  the  child  clues  to  the  main  ideas  he 
is  to  find  and  concentrate  upon.  In  the  ensuing  class  discussion  the 
teacher  should  see  that  time  is  devoted  to  a consideration  of  these  points. 
Thus  she  can  indirectly  use  class  discussion  as  a means  of  teaching  the 
child  how  to  select  main  ideas  met  in  reading. 

Specific  practice  should  also  be  provided  in  getting  the  main  ideas  in 
material  read.  Such  practice  should  include  asking  children  to  give  or 
select  summary  sentences  or  suitable  titles,  to  tell  the  most  important 
point  or  points  in  an  article  or  story,  or  to  state  what  an  entire  story  or  book 
or  article  is  about.  Use  should  be  made  of  specially  prepared  exercises  in 
which  children  select  important  ideas  in  a given  story  or  article. 

T©  note  essential  details  . . . children  must  be  able  to  see  subor- 
dinate ideas  in  relation  to  the  main  ideas  with  which  they  are  associated. 
Training  in  noting  details  should  stress  locating  and  using  relevant  details 
to  make  main  ideas  more  concrete,  interesting,  or  clear.  This  training 
should  include  many  opportunities  for  children  to  use  specific  facts  to  prove 
or  clarify  a particular  point.  It  should  provide  opportunities  for  pupils  to 
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answer  questions  based  on  important  details  and  should  give  practice  in 
reading  and  following  directions  in  which  the  use  of  details  is  essential. 

Boys  and  girls  should  also  be  given  guidance  that  will  lead  them  to  note 
details  that  give  clues  to  character  traits,  to  time  and  place  settings,  to  final 
story  outcomes,  and  so  on.  For  example,  the  aside  remarks  of  a character 
may  give  significant  clues  to  his  personality.  Or  the  fact  that  the  story 
opens  with  a mention  of  a stagecoach  driver  may  help  orient  the  reader 
to  the  time  and  place  setting  of  the  story.  Such  details  are  important,  and 
children  should  be  taught  to  notice  them. 

The  teacher  should  remember,  however,  that  children  gain  little  from 
training  that  merely  leads  them  to  recall  important  details  in  isolation.  If 
the  teacher  persists  in  asking  for  unimportant  details,  the  children  may 
attempt  to  retain  everything  from  their  reading,  and  as  a result  grasp  few  of 
the  really  important  major  or  minor  points. 

T©  recognize  various  relationships  . . . and  to  organize  ideas, 
the  child  must  be  able  to  grasp  main  ideas  and  essential  details.  He  must, 
in  addition,  be  able  to  subordinate  details  under  a general  heading,  to 
classify  ideas  according  to  a given  criterion,  to  organize  events  in  a se- 
quence, to  make  comparisons,  and  to  recognize  cause-effect  and  part-whole 
relationships. 

The  teacher’s  day-by-day  handling  of  matters  that  affect  the  class  or 
relate  to  its  activities  can  do  much  to  further  the  ability  to  recognize  rela- 
tionships and  to  organize  ideas.  Recognizing  relationships  and  organizing 
ideas  are  in  reality  ways  of  thinking.  Thus  the  teacher  who  helps  young- 
sters list  in  order  of  importance  things  they  want  to  accomplish  is  aiding 
them  to  see  relationships  and  to  organize  ideas.  So,  too,  is  the  teacher  who 
approaches  a health  or  social-science  unit  by  having  the  children  themselves 
set  up  major  questions  to  be  answered  and  problems  to  be  solved.  The 
teacher  who  helps  boys  and  girls  summarize  effectively  what  they  have 
read,  who  helps  them  see  cause-effect  relationships,  or  who  helps  them 
classify  ideas  gained  under  a given  criterion  is  also  contributing  to  the 
ability  to  see  relationships  and  to  organize.  The  ability  in  thinking  gained 
from  such  procedures  will  carry  over  into  all  activities  in  which  the  boys 
and  girls  engage.  Thus  they  themselves  will  gain  ideas  about  how  to  plan  a 
dramatization  of  a story,  how  to  go  about  explaining  or  conducting  a new 
game,  how  to  organize  material  for  a talk  or  report,  etc. 
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Special  exercises  of  a worth-while  type  may  be  used  to  facilitate  the  types 
of  thinking  required  for  organizing  ideas  and  seeing  relationships.  But  by 
her  questioning  and  by  her  own  teaching  procedures  the  teacher  will  make 
the  greatest  contribution  toward  developing  these  types  of  thinking. 

Skill  in  organizing  material  and  seeing  various . relationships  frequently 
implies  that  the  child  must  retain  main  ideas  and  relevant  details  until  he  is 
ready  to  use  them.  If  he  experiences  difficulty  in  retention  of  important 
material,  he  should  be  given  suggestions  about  making  a mental  summary 
of  important  points  after  reading,  rereading  to  help  remember  these  points, 
etc.  Retention  of  important  data  will  be  further  aided  by  creating  a class- 
room environment  in  which  inaccuracies  and  careless  use  of  information  are 
challenged  by  the  children  themselves. 

It  is  obvious  that  just  as  word  perception  is  a basic  aspect  of  interpreta- 
tion, so  also  is  comprehension.  Boys  and  girls  must  be  able  to  get  a clear 
grasp  of  the  author’s  meaning  before  they  can  react  to  what  they  have  read 
or  use  the  ideas  they  have  gained  through  reading. 

REACTION  TO  MATERIAL  READ 

To  react  to  material  read  . . . the  child  must  not  only  clearly 
grasp  the  author’s  meaning;  he  must  think  about,  evaluate,  and  respond 
to  the  author’s  ideas  and  to  the  style  in  which  those  ideas  have  been  pre- 
sented. He  must  respond  to  the  ideas  gained  through  reading  by  reflecting 
about  them,  relating  them  to  his  own  experiences,  becoming  emotionally 
stirred  by  them,  comparing  and  contrasting  them  with  ideas  gained  from 
related  reading  materials,  etc.  Reading  comes  alive  for  the  child  as  he 
experiences  appropriate  reactions  to  what  he  reads;  therefore,  everything 
possible  should  be  done  to  help  him  grow  in  his  ability  to  respond  actively 
to  the  material  he  reads. 

In  reacting  to  what  he  reads,  the  child  must  move  beyond  a considera- 
tion of  “What  does  the  author  say?”  to  a consideration  of  “What  does  this 
material  mean  to  me?”  In  so  doing,  he  is  functioning  at  a level  where  his 
responses  will  probably  be  unlike  those  of  his  classmates.  There  will  not 
always  be  a “right  answer”  to  questions  involving  children’s  own  personal 
reactions.  Instead  answers  will — and  should  be  expected  to— vary  according 
to  the  individual  child’s  own  past  experiences  and  his  existing  standards  of 
judgment.  What  teacher,  for  example,  could  designate  the  one  right  answer 
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to  a reaction  question  such  as  “In  what  ways  does  Jonathan  make  you  think 
of  other  characters  you  have  read  about  in  pioneer  stories?”  or  “Do  you 
think  Josie  was  right  in  posing  as  her  twin  brother  and  taking  his  place  on 
the  team?” 

Boys  and  girls  should  frequently  have  the  opportunity  to  give  their 
reactions  to  stories  or  books  as  a whole.  And  here  again  personal  opinions 
should  be  respected.  The  teacher  should  not  expect  every  child  to  like 
every  story  or  book  he  reads.  Indeed  she  should  realize  that  some  whole- 
hearted, honest  dissenters  will  do  much  to  make  reading  discussions 
genuine  and  worth  while. 

Out  of  class  discussions  based  on  children’s  reactions  to  what  they  have 
read  can  come  a clearer  recognition  of  values,  increased  capacity  to  read 
critically,  and  tolerance  for  the  views  and  reactions  of  others.  In  the  course 
of  such  discussions  children  can  round  out  ideas  and  understandings  that 
were  incomplete  or  hazy  at  the  outset.  They  can  learn  to  make  the  worth- 
while suggestions  and  reactions  of  others  a part  of  their  own  thinking. 

A common  mistake  in  the  teaching  of  reading  is,  however,  to  make 
little  or  no  provision  for  interpretation  beyond  a comprehension  level. 
Boys  and  girls  are  often  asked  to  give  the  author’s  meaning,  but  they  are 
not  so  frequently  required  to  react  critically  and  emotionally  to  what  they 
have  read.  For  example,  after  reading  the  first  story  in  Days  and  Deeds, 
the  teacher  might  stop  with  comprehension  questions  such  as: 

What  trick  was  Ted  practicing  when  Howard  went  to  see  him ? 

What  happened  to  show  Jason  he  had  been  mistaken  in  his  blaming  of 
Howard  and  Ted ? 

But  the  teacher  who  is  alert  to  the  value  of  reacting  critically  will  not  stop 
with  questions  of  this  type.  She  will  supplement  them  with  such  provoc- 
ative questions  as: 

What  do  you  think  of  Jason  s attitude  toward  the  show ? Had  he  chosen 
a fair  way  of  “getting  even”? 

In  what  ways  did  Howard  help  Ted?  What  does  this  tell  you  about  the 
kind  of  boy  Howard  was? 

What  do  you  think  Jason  learned  from  his  experience  with  Howard  and 
Ted?  How  might  this  help  Jason  in  getting  along  with  people  in  the  future? 

What  do  you  think  of  Sam  Robinson  s behavior  in  running  away  when 
he  was  found  out? 

If  you  were  in  Jasons  place , what  would  you  do  when  you  next  saw  Sam 
Robinson? 
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These  latter  questions  force  the  child  to  think  about  what  he  has  read, 
to  make  inferences,  to  reflect  on  the  wisdom  or  fairness  of  the  action  of 
characters  in  the  story,  and  to  relate  the  story  to  life  experiences.  Ques- 
tions of  this  kind  can  develop  habits  of  thinking  that  can  be  of  great 
importance  to  both  the  individual  and  society.  But  such  questions-are 
frequently  omitted  from  teaching  because  they  are  hard  to  evolve  and 
because  they  cannot  be  answered  conveniently  in  written  form. 

Obviously,  questions  that  stimulate  critical  reaction  do  not  lend  them- 
selves readily  to  short-form  written  answers.  Although  skillfully  prepared 
exercises  or  workbook  materials  contribute  to  helping  youngsters  do  the 
type  of  thinking  required  to  make  inferences  and  judgments,  complete 
reliance  should  not  be  placed  on  exercises  alone.  Exercises  in  themselves 
offer  too  little  opportunity  for  the  sharing  of  ideas  and  for  the  modification 
of  ideas  as  a result  of  this  sharing  process.  The  greatest  growth  in  ability 
to  think  clearly  about  and  to  react  intelligently  to  what  is  read  must  come 
through  carefully  planned  oral  discussion.  In  these  discussions  the  teacher 
should  raise  challenging  questions  and  should  expect  varying  answers. 
One  child,  for  example,  might  on  first  thought  give  his  approval  to  Jason’s 
method  of  “getting  even”  in  the  story  “The  Silver  Penny.”  But  after  hearing 
the  judgments  and  opinions  of  other  boys  and  girls,  he  might  no  longer  sup- 
port his  original  conclusion.  The  opportunity  to  pool  judgments,  to  support 
personal  conclusions,  and  to  recognize  the  inappropriateness  of  wrong 
responses  can  come  only  through  the  right  kind  of  discussion.  Of  course, 
not  all  pupils  will  be  able  to  react  with  equal  wisdom  and  effectiveness 
to  what  they  read,  but  it  is  essential  that  every  pupil  have  an  opportunity 
to  grow  in  this  phase  of  reading  and  that  he  receive  needed  stimulus  and 
guidance. 

It  is  important,  too,  that  at  all  times  the  teacher  refrain  from  considering 
a child’s  reaction  “wrong”  or  “inappropriate”  until  she  investigates  the 
basis  for  the  child’s  reaction.  A child  who  has  seen  his  family  barely  eke 
out  a living  on  an  unproductive  farm  and  who  feels  that  there  is  no  place 
for  an  animal  that  wastes  food  may  have  one  reaction  to  the  question 
“Did  Zeke  deserve  to  keep  his  pig  after  all  the  trouble  he  went  through  to 
save  him?”  The  child  who  has  never  had  to  count  the  cost  of  “spilled 
cream”  or  wasted  food  may  have  a totally  different  reaction.  In  any  event, 
each  individual’s  response  should  be  respected,  and  each  should  have  a 
chance  to  state  the  reasoning  back  of  his  views. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  are  times  when  a child’s  personal  reaction  is 
obviously  inappropriate.  In  these  situations  it  is  the  teacher’s  responsibility 
to  help  the  reader  change  his  outlook  or  modify  his  existing  standards  of 
judgment.  Here  again  some  of  the  most  worth-while  teaching  can  come 
as  the  result  of  group  discussion  and  evaluation. 

A program  directed  toward  improving  ability  to  react  critically  and  emo- 
tionally to  material  read  must  include  ample  opportunities  for  the  child  to: 

Reflect  on  the  significance  of  ideas  or  facts  gained  through  reading 

Relate  reading  materials  to  life  experiences 

Become  identified  with  story  characters 

Experience  appropriate  emotional  reactions  to  what  is  read 

Recall  material  read  in  making  comparisons  with  other  situations 

Recognize  and  appreciate  simple  points  of  style 

Reflecting  on  the  significance  of  ideas  ...  or  facts  gained 
from  reading  underlies  appropriate  reactions  to  what  is  read.  In  this  reflect- 
ing the  child  thinks  about  ideas  or  facts  he  has  met  in  reading,  evaluates 
them,  and  discovers  relationships  between  them. 

The  teacher  can  develop  growth  in-  reacting  intelligently  by  creating  in 
the  child  an  inquiring  attitude  toward  the  value,  significance,  and  implica- 
tions of  what  he  reads.  In  class  discussions  she  should  constantly  raise 
questions  that  are  thought-provoking  and  that  call  for  critical  reactions 
and  judgments.  For  example,  in  the  story  “Rules  or  No  Rules”  in  Days 
and  Deeds  her  questioning  should  include,  “Why  did  David  break  the 
rule?  What  would  you  have  done  if  you  had  been  in  David’s  place?”  and 
“What  other  circumstances  can  you  think  of  in  which  a person  might  be 
justified  in  breaking  a rule?”  The  questioning  might  also  include  asking 
the  child  to  mention  character  traits  that  David  exhibited  and  to  cite  parts 
of  the  story  that  proved  he  had  these  traits. 

Relating  reading  to  life  experiences  ...  is  also  basic  to  intel- 
ligent and  critical  reaction  to  what  is  read.  One  method  of  helping  children 
relate  what  they  read  to  their  own  experiences  is  to  give  them  opportunity 
to  read  much  material  that  is  closely  akin  to  their  own  activities.  Such 
material  should  remind  children  of  things  that  they  have  seen  or  done. 
It  is  relatively  easy  to  relate  reading  material  of  this  kind  to  experience. 

In  discussion  periods  the  teacher  should  persistently  ask  questions  that 
call  for  relating  reading  to  life  experiences.  In  discussing  the  story  “The 
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Silver  Penny/'  for  example,  her  initial  questioning  should  prepare  children 
to  read  the  story.  She  might  ask  them  about  benefit  shows,  about  the 
nature  of  the  entertainment  provided,  etc.  Such  questions  help  the  chil- 
dren get  in  the  mood  for  the  story  and  help  them  relate  the  experiences  of 
the  story  characters  to  their  own  activities.  Discussion  after  reading  this 
story  should  call  for  the  making  of  analogies,  and  questions  might  include 
such  ones  as  “Have  you  ever  been  in  a 'tight  spot’  like  the  one  Ted  was 
in?  How  did  you  get  out  of  your  difficulty?” 

As  a routine  part  of  the  discussion  of  any  story,  the  teacher  may  well 
include  the  question  “Did  the  story  remind  you  of  anything  you  have  ever 
seen  or  done?”  Continual  coping  with  this  question  will  further  the  pupils’ 
ability  to  relate  what  they  are  reading  to  what  they  have  experienced. 

Becoming  identified  with  the  characters  ...  in  a story  also 
underlies  the  ability  to  react  emotionally  to  that  story.  Unless  he  has  this 
ability,  the  child  cannot  become  truly  absorbed  in  the  reading,  nor  can 
he  project  himself  into  the  mood  or  experiences  of  the  characters  he  is 
reading  about.  It  is  useless  to  expect  the  child  to  tell  how  a character  felt 
in  a particular  situation  if  he  has  not  thoroughly  projected  himself  into 
that  situation.  It  is  also  useless  to  expect  the  child  to  express  the  attitude 
or  emotion  of  a character  in  a story  if  he  himself  has  not  sensed  that 
attitude  or  emotion  through  becoming  identified  with  the  character. 

There  are  times  when  a particular  story  or  book  may  be  too  difficult  for 
a child  or  may  fail  to  arouse  his  interest.  The  teacher  should  not  expect 
him  to  identify  himself  with  story  characters  unless  he  has  before  him  a 
book  that  he  likes  and  that  he  can  read  with  effortless  absorption. 

There  are  a number  of  activities  in  which  youngsters  can  engage  that 
will  further  their  power  to  identify  themselves  with  story  characters.  Fre- 
quently they  should  have  opportunities  to  listen  to  the  teacher  read  stories 
and  books  aloud.  Often  listening  to  the  teacher  or  a superior  reader  read 
highly  interesting  materials  will  help  children  “live  the  story.”  Oppor- 
tunities should  also  be  provided  for  the  children  themselves  to  read  aloud 
materials  of  special  interest  to  them.  In  such  oral  reading  they  should  be 
encouraged  to  make  their  voices  show  how  happy  or  sad  or  excited  the 
story  characters  were  in  given  situations.  Then,  too,  in  her  questioning 
the  teacher  should  frequently  elicit  from  the  pupils  opinions  of  how  they 
think  a character  felt  in  a particular  situation. 
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Participation  in  dramatic  activities  is  another  means  of  helping  children 
identify  themselves  with  story  characters.  Free  dramatizations  of  favorite 
stories  should  at  times  be  supplemented  with  puppet  shows,  shadow  plays, 
etc.  In  addition,  the  teacher’s  efforts  to  relate  reading  materials  to  life 
experiences  will  help  children  become  identified  with  story  characters.  It 
is  easier  for  youngsters  to  project  themselves  into  situations  when  they 
recognize  through  actual  experiences  the  significance  of  what  is  involved. 

Experiencing  appropriate  reactions  ...  to  what  is  read  is  an 
integral  part  of  interpretation.  The  child’s  emotional  reaction  depends 
in  part  upon  his  background.  In  so  far  as  is  possible,  the  teacher  should 
supply  the  background  necessary  for  the  child  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  story  or  article  he  is  about  to  read.  She  should  relate  the  material 
to  the  child’s  experience  and,  if  possible,  establish  an  appropriate  mood 
for  the  selection  that  is  to  be  read.  The  story  'The  Hurricane”  in  Days 
and  Deeds,  for  example,  might  be  presented  against  a background  of  such 
questioning  as  “How  would  you  feel  if  your  town  were  flooded,  the  food 
supplies  swept  away,  the  telephone  out  of  order,  and  many  homes  de- 
stroyed? How  would  you  seek  help?  How  would  you  feel  if  you  thought 
help  were  not  coming?”  Preparatory  questions  such  as  these  can  help 
considerably  in  stimulating  a child  to  experience  appropriate  emotional 
reactions  as  he  reads. 

Oral  rereading  of  sad  or  amusing  or  exciting  parts  of  a story  also  helps 
awaken  awareness  of  material  that  is  highly  charged  with  emotion.  This 
is  especially  true  if  emphasis  is  placed  upon  reading  these  parts  of  the 
story  in  such  a way  that  appropriate  feelings  are  expressed.  Dramatic  activ- 
ities, too,  can  be  of  help  in  developing  the  ability  to  react  to  material  with 
appropriate  emotional  responses. 

Recalling  material  read  . . . and  making  comparisons  with  other 
situations  frequently  strengthen  critical  reaction  to  a particular  article  or 
story.  Ability  to  compare  and  contrast  ideas  gained  from  different  reading 
materials  can  be  developed  by  giving  the  child  many  opportunities  to  read 
stories,  articles,  and  books  that  are  related  to  each  other  in  theme  and 
content.  The  unit  plan  of  teaching,  in  which  children  read  materials  that 
center  around  broad  themes,  gives  special  impetus  to  comparing  and  con- 
trasting the  settings,  events,  characters,  or  facts  in  one  story  or  article  with 
those  in  another. 
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By  her  questioning,  too,  the  teacher  can  constantly  lead  pupils  to  check 
facts  obtained  from  one  source  with  those  supplied  by  other  sources.  She 
can  make  comparing  and  contrasting  almost  habitual  with  children  by 
persistently  confronting  them  with  such  questions  as  “Did  the  informa- 
tion in  this  article  agree  with  that  in  the  article  you  read  yesterday?  What 
other  stories  have  you  read  in  which  a boy  or  girl  showed  courage?  How 
did  life  in  early  Colorado  differ  from  that  in  early  Texas?" 

Recognizing  and  appreciating  the  style  ...  in  which  mate- 
rial is  written  contribute  to  the  child’s  pleasurable  reaction  and  emotional 
response  to  that  material.  Group  discussion  of  materials  the  children  have 
read  in  common  is  probably  the  most  direct  and  enjoyable  method  of 
developing  appreciation  of  simple  points  of  style.  In  these  group  discus- 
sions it  is  possible  to  focus  attention  on  such  style  patterns  as  alliteration, 
rhythm,  repetition,  literal  and  figurative  language,  etc.  For  example,  if 
most  of  the  children  have  read  “The  King’s  Stilts’’  by  Dr.  Seuss,  they  will 
have  before  them  concrete  examples  of  style  patterns  such  as  the  use  of 
interesting  and  amusing  words;  e.g.,  “Droonish,”  “chittering  and  the  chat- 
tering of  Nizzards,’’  and  “chief-in-charge-of-fish.’’  It  will  be  relatively  easy 
to  help  these  children  appreciate  the  fact  that  Dr.  Seuss’  use  of  amusing 
words,  cadenced  language,  repetitional  patterns,  and  rapid,  dancing  sen- 
tences all  contribute  to  the  fun  of  reading  the  story. 

Materials  the  boys  and  girls  read  and  discuss  in  common  should  include 
many  varieties.  Pupils  should,  for  example,  have  contact  with  materials 
featuring  beautiful  descriptive  passages,  cadenced  prose,  repetitional  rhymes 
or  phrases,  humor  both  primitive  and  subtle,  etc.  By  meeting  materials 
containing  marked  contrasts  in  style,  children  will  learn  to  adjust  them- 
selves more  readily  to  the  style  pattern  found  in  any  given  story  or  article. 

Once  an  appreciation  for  simple  points  of  style  has  been  awakened, 
boys  and  girls  should  be  encouraged  to  be  on  the  alert  for  them  in  their 
independent  reading.  They  should  be  given  frequent  opportunities  to  read 
aloud  materials  that  are  outstanding  for  their  use  of  particular  style  pat- 
terns. The  teacher  should  frequently  read  aloud  to  children,  utilizing  all 
opportunities  to  create  awareness  of  and  appreciation  for  the  outstanding 
points  of  style  in  the  material  she  reads.  In  her  reading  aloud,  she  should 
be  sure  to  include  poetry,  for  poetry  is  meant  to  be  read  aloud,  and  much 
of  the  charm  of  poetry  depends  upon  the  use  of  particular  style  patterns. 
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From  the  foregoing  discussion  it  is  obvious  that  improvement  in  inter- 
pretation depends  upon  more  than  attention  to  word  perception  and 
comprehension.  Adequate  attention  to  helping  the  child  think  about  and 
react  to  what  he  reads  is  also  of  vital  importance.  So,  too,  is  the  additional 
step  of  helping  him  apply  and  use  the  ideas  he  gains  through  reading. 

APPLICATION  OR  USE  OF  MATERIAL  READ 

Applying  ideas  gained  through  reading  ...  is  another  step 
in  interpretation.  Pupils  have  not  really  learned  to  interpret  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  term  until  they  can  use  ideas  they  have  gained  from  reading 
in  satisfying  intellectual  curiosities,  in  solving  personal  and  social  problems, 
and  in  enriching  their  own  personalities.  Only  when  children  apply  the 
ideas  they  have  gained  through  reading  does  reading  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  attitudes,  ideals,  and  appreciations  that  are  the  products  of  delib- 
erate thinking  and  choice. 

Obviously  it  will  profit  the  child  little  to  read  about  the  need  for  show- 
ing kindness  to  animals  if  in  his  later  experiences  with  pets  he  does  not 
apply  what  he  has  learned.  The  child  will  gain  little  from  reading  on  such 
a topic  as  “Modern  China”  if  he  does  not  get  new  ideas  as  he  reads,  if  he 
cannot  combine  these  ideas  with  what  he  already  knows,  and  thus  modify 
and  expand  his  original  concepts  into  broader  understandings.  Similarly 
it  may  profit  a shy,  timid  child  little  if  she  reads  such  a story  as  Understood 
Betsy  and  yet  cannot  apply  any  of  the  ideas  she  gains  to  her  own  personal 
problems.  Children  must  see  the  connection  between  what  they  read  and 
what  they  do,  if  they  are  to  use  the  ideas  they  acquire  through  reading. 

It  is  not  enough  for  children  to  comprehend,  to  think  about,  and  to 
react  to  the  author’s  ideas.  They  must  take  the  further  step  of  making 
direct  application  of  these  ideas  in  their  own  behavior  or  in  their  own  way 
of  looking  at  things.  By  learning  to  make  direct  application  of  what  they 
read  to  their  own  activities  and  behavior,  children  may  in  time  change  their 
outlooks  or  concepts,  modify  their  purposes  and  intentions,  and  determine 
new  courses  of  action. 

The  function  of  reading  ...  in  promoting  mental,  social,  moral, 
and  emotional  growth  on  the  part  of  boys  and  girls  has  not  always  come  in 
for  its  full  share  of  attention.  The  teacher  who  senses  the  need  for  helping 
children  use  information  gained  in  reading  to  satisfy  their  intellectual 
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curiosities  and  to  enrich  important  concepts  may  not  always  sense  the 
more  subtle  values  reading  can  have.  Through  reading,  the  child  should 
receive  help  in  clarifying  his  personal  goals  and  ideals;  he  should  also  be 
aided  in  developing  attitudes  toward  consideration  of  others,  fair  play, 
love  of  truth,  and  other  desirable  social  and  personal  characteristics.  For 
example,  application  of  what  has  been  read  is  functioning  at  its  most 
fruitful  level  when  a child,  mindful  of  a parallel  situation  he  has  met 
in  reading,  consciously  chooses  a difficult  but  honorable  course  of  action. 

If  reading  is  to  furnish  the  child  with  worth-while  ideals,  attitudes,  and 
concepts  which  he  in  turn  can  incorporate  into  his  own  thinking  and 
behavior,  the  right  kind  of  reading  material  must  be  used.  There  is  obvi- 
ously an  important  place  in  the  middle-grade  reading  program  for  hero 
stories  and  for  biographical  material  about  famous  men  and  women.  Such 
materials  clarify  for  children  worthy  ideals,  goals,  and  courses  of  conduct 
and  stimulate  the  children  themselves  to  reach  toward  them.  Just  as 
obviously  there  is  a need  for  reading  material  about  wholesome  activities 
of  boys  and  girls  of  today.  For  example,  through  such  stories  as  “The 
Silver  Penny”  in  Days  and  Deeds  youngsters  can  get  an  understanding 
of  and  appreciation  for  such  qualities  or  character  traits  as  loyalty,  resource- 
fulness, and  initiative.  Subtly  presented  in  this  story,  too,  are  ideas  about 
the  nonsocial  habit  of  nursing  grudges,  about  the  dangers  of  blaming  others 
falsely,  about  the  cowardliness  of  running  away  when  caught  in  a wrong 
action.  These  ideas  appear  in  the  normal  course  of  the  unfolding  of  the 
plot.  They  are  not  superimposed  nor  are  they  “preachy”  in  tone.  These 
ideas  merely  objectify  experiences  boys  and  girls  themselves  may  have  had 
in  their  relations  with  others.  They  offer  a basis  for  a purely  impersonal 
discussion  and  evaluation  of  types  of  attitudes  and  behavior. 

There  is  also  need  for  a variety  of  reading  materials  related  to  each  other 
in  theme  and  content;  e.g.,  a variety  of  materials  centering  around  the 
outdoor  world,  a given  period  in  history,  life  in  the  modern  machine  age, 
etc.  These  materials  furnish  the  prerequisite  background  for  using  ideas 
gained  from  one  source  to  modify  or  enrich  ideas  gained  from  other  sources. 
A wealth  of  materials  to  which  children  can  go  to  satisfy  their  own  curios- 
ities or  solve  their  own  problems  is  necessary  if  reading  is  to  enrich  existing 
backgrounds  of  experience  and  to  broaden  children’s  concepts  and  outlooks. 

The  teacher  has  three  main  functions  to  perform  in  helping  bovs  and 
girls  apply  what  they  read  to  their  own  activities  and  behavior.  She 
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must  make  available  a sufficient  amount  of  reading  material  of  the  right 
kind,  and  she  must  motivate  and  guide  discussions  centering  around  this 
reading  material.  In  addition,  she  must  capitalize  on  every  possible  situa- 
tion in  the  classroom  for  the  application  of  what  has  been  read. 

Many  varieties  of  reading  materials  . . . should  be  readily 
available  to  children  in  their  own  classroom.  Storybooks,  references,  hand- 
books, and  the  like  are  essential  to  a reading  program  that  leads  boys  and 
girls  to  use  ideas  gained  through  reading.  The  presence  of  such  materials 
serves  as  a constant  reminder  to  children  that  reading  supplies  ideas  they 
need  and  can  use  to  satisfy  intellectual  curiosities  or  to  supply  practical 
information  or  directions.  When  pupils  voluntarily  turn  to  reference 
materials  for  help,  the  teacher  can  be  sure  they  are  making  progress  in 
using  ideas  acquired  in  reading  and  in  seeking  for  additional  ideas  to  supple- 
ment those  already  acquired. 

Some  of  the  materials  provided  for  the  children’s  reading  are  most 
profitable  when  used  and  discussed  in  common.  Many  of  these  materials 
should  be  built  around  situations  that  the  boys  and  girls  can  readily  identify 
with  their  own  experiences.  Such  materials  provide  a ready  means  of 
objectifying  desirable  ideas,  understandings,  and  attitudes. 

It  is  difficult,  for  example,  for  the  teacher  to  discuss  or  for  children  to 
understand  such  a quality  as  loyalty  in  the  abstract.  But  a story  in  which 
one  of  the  main  characters  exhibits  loyalty  gives  the  boys  and  girls  some- 
thing concrete  and  objective  to  discuss.  They  can  more  easily  identify  this 
act  of  loyalty  with  their  own  experience.  And  if,  in  the  ensuing  class  dis- 
cussion, they  come  to  a fuller  realization  of  the  value  of  being  loyal  to 
friends  or  to  a cause,  they  are  more  likely  to  try  to  make  this  trait  a part 
of  their  own  being. 

In  addition  to  reading  materials  furnished  for  group  reading  and  discus- 
sion, the  teacher  should  make  a definite  point  of  supplying  some  books  or 
stories  or  articles  that  may  help  individual  children  in  meeting  personal 
or  social  problems.  For  example,  the  child  who  has  foreign-born  parents 
and  is  ashamed  of  them  might  be  given  a book  or  a magazine  article  describ- 
ing favorably  the  country  from  which  his  parents  came.  Knowledge  about 
this  country,  its  people,  its  beauty,  or  its  cultural  contributions,  may  help 
dispel  the  child’s  false  feelings  of  shame,  and  develop  a feeling  of  pride 
in  his  ancestry.  Or  the  teacher  might  give  the  child  a story  to  read  in 
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which  the  main  character  met  and  solved  successfully  this  same  problem 
of  cultural  conflicts.  The  teacher  cannot,  however,  assume  that  the  child 
will  automatically  apply  what  he  reads  to  his  own  actions.  By  talking  with 
him  and  by  subtle  suggestions,  she  should  see  that  the  essential  message 
of  the  book  “gets  across”  and  is  applied. 

Capitalizing  on  everyday  situations  . . . that  furnish  oppor- 
tunities to  apply  what  has  been  read  is  another  function  of  the  teacher. 
For  example,  suppose  that  the  children  have  read  a story  about  the  desir- 
ability of  making  strangers  in  a group  feel  “at  home.”  The  next  time  a 
new  child  joins  the  class  the  teacher  should  lead  the  youngsters  to  recall 
this  story  and  to  put  into  practice  what  they  have  learned  about  making 
strangers  feel  welcome. 

Other  opportunities  for  helping  children  apply  what  they  read  abound 
in  the  classroom  every  day.  In  their  social  studies,  science,  and  health 
work  the  boys  and  girls  normally  do  much  reading  on  a given  problem  or 
topic.  In  this  connection  the  teacher  can  daily  capitalize  on  opportunities 
to  help  them  apply  what  they  have  read  to  modify  their  existing  back- 
ground of  experience  and  to  arrive  at  different  understandings.  For  ex- 
ample, after  the  children  have  read  some  material  on  the  pasteurization 
of  milk,  the  teacher  might  ask  such  questions  as  “Do  you  still  think  all 
milk  is  safe  to  drink?  What  did  you  learn  today  that  changed  your  ideas 
about  that?  How  can  you  use  what  you  learned  today  to  help  you  in  buying 
milk  that  is  safe  to  drink?” 

Frequently  boys  and  girls  ask  for  help  in  making  a kite,  playing  a game, 
caring  for  a pet,  etc.  In  these  instances,  the  teacher  should,  if  possible, 
refer  them  to  appropriate  materials  that  supply  the  desired  information 
or  directions. 

Often  a child  will  consciously  or  unconsciously  develop  attitudes  and 
behavior  patterns  similar  to  those  of  a story  character  he  has  read  about 
and  admired.  In  this  case,  too,  the  teacher  must  be  quick  to  call  attention 
to  how  application  has  been  made  of  what  has  been  read.  She  might 
comment,  for  example,  “In  fixing  that  puppet  in  the  show  today  Bob  was 
just  as  quick  and  as  resourceful  as  Howard  was  in  the  story  we  read  the 
other  day.”  Ability  to  apply  ideas  acquired  in  reading  can  be  developed 
efficiently  if  the  teacher  capitalizes  on  situations  where  the  need  for  such 
application  is  obvious. 
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Promoting  Effective 

Oral  Heading 


Establishing  motives  for  reading  aloud  ...  is  necessary  if 
effective  growth  in  oral  reading  is  to  take  place.  Boys  and  girls  will  not 
make  significant  progress  in  situations  where  oral  reading  is  approached 
through  aimless  reading  around  the  class  or  as  an  end  in  itself.  To  promote 
satisfactory  growth  in  oral  reading,  situations  must  be  used  where  strong 
motives  exist  for  reading  aloud  to  inform  others,  to  share  appreciations 
with  them,  or  to  entertain  them.  Among  the  many  activities  which  pro- 
vide genuine  motives  for  oral  reading  are: 

Reading  aloud  material  that  proves  a point  or  is  pertinent  to  a topic  under 
discussion 

Reading  aloud  a simple  list  of  items  while  another  person  checks  them , 
as  in  making  inventory  lists 

Reading  aloud  a list  of  instructions,  a set  of  rules , or  a notice 


Reading  aloud  a letter  that  has  been  received  or  composed  by  the  group 

Reading  aloud  a report  or  the  minutes  of  a meeting 

Reading  aloud  script  on  a school  or  local  radio  program 

Reading  aloud  favorite  stories  or  poems  or  portions  of  books  to  entertain 
others  or  to  share  appreciations  with  them 

Reading  aloud  original  stories  or  poems  or  plays 
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The  activities  just  cited  indicate  instances  in  which  children,  and  adults 
too,  have  need  for  oral  reading.  Because  situations  that  require  oral  reading 
occur  often  in  everyday  life,  the  teacher  should  make  careful  provision  for 
a program  that  will  improve  the  skills  and  abilities  needed  for  successful 
oral  reading.  She  should  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  right  kind  of  oral 
reading  has  distinct  values.  It  prepares  boys  and  girls  to  engage  effectively 
in  the  oral-reading  situations  which  life  demands  of  them.  It  is  essential 
in  getting  complete  enjoyment  from  some  literary  selections.  Many  poems, 
for  example,  must  be  read  aloud  to  be  appreciated  fully.  In  addition,  oral- 
reading activities  aid  in  developing  good  habits  of  speech.  Children  who 
read  aloud  frequently  are  likely  to  develop  good  habits  of  enunciation  and 
pronunciation,  and  the  ability  to  secure  attention  from  an  audience. 

By  utilizing  strong  motives  for  reading  aloud,  effective  growth  in  oral 
reading  can  be  promoted.  This  growth  must  develop,  of  course,  against  a 
background  of  adequate  training  in  silent  interpretation  of  what  is  read. 
To  inform  others  through  reading,  the  child  must  first  be  able  to  recognize 
words  and  comprehend  meanings.  To  share  appreciations  or  to  entertain 
others,  he  must  do  more  than  recognize  words  and  comprehend  meanings; 
he  must  also  react  emotionally  to  what  he  is  reading.  He  must  find  the 
material  enjoyable  or  worth  while  and  have  a sincere  desire  to  share  his 
appreciation  with  his  audience. 

Setting  up  standards  ...  for  oral  reading  is  possible  after  strong 
motives  for  reading  aloud  have  been  established,  and  after  children  have 
had  opportunities  to  engage  in  valuable  oral-reading  activities.  The  stand- 
ards that  will  be  of  most  value  are  those  that  the  boys  and  girls  themselves 
evolve.  By  the  time  children  are  in  the  middle  grades,  they  will  have  had 
numerous  chances  to  listen  to  others  read  aloud  and  to  evaluate  per- 
formances of  various  stars  on  the  radio  and  in  the  movies.  Their  criticisms 
in  these  instances  often  aid  significantly  in  setting  up  standards  for  their 
own  oral  performances.  For  example,  they  may  dismiss  one  radio  performer 
scornfully  as  '‘silly”— their  word  for  affected  and  artificial.  Another  radio 
program  they  may  follow  devotedly  because  they  say  the  hero  is  “a  real 
fellow,”  and  "always  exciting”— their  words  for  sincere  and  dramatic. 
These  are  sound  standards  to  apply  to  oral  reading  done  in  any  audience 
situation;  oral  reading  should  be  completely  sincere,  and  it  should  have  a 
dramatic  quality  that  compels  attention. 
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General  standards  of  oral  reading  are  best  achieved  when  the  teacher 
has  a thorough  understanding  of  specific  principles  of  voice  production, 
breath  control,  diction,  etc.  Although  the  boys  and  girls  should  not  be 
required  to  study  these  principles,  the  teacher  who  understands  the  basic 
elements  of  effective  oral  interpretation  will  be  well  equipped  to  help  her 
pupils  make  significant  progress. 

Promoting  voice  control  ...  is  one  of  the  first  aims  upon  which 
the  teacher  should  concentrate.  She  should  promote  the  use  of  a voice 
that  is  clear,  easy,  relaxed,  and  pitched  in  a natural  key.  In  general,  a 
comfortable  environment  and  freedom  from  nervous  tension  will  do  more 
to  promote  the  use  of  a pleasing  voice  than  any  amount  of  study  of  voice 
placement  or  breath  control.  The  teacher’s  first  concern,  therefore,  should 
be  to  create  a classroom  atmosphere  which  encourages  the  use  of  a quiet, 
easy  voice. 

The  child  should  be  helped  to  modify  the  volume  of  his  voice  to 
fit  audience-size  and  type  of  material  being  read.  For  the  most  part, 
the  child  should  be  encouraged  to  read  in  pleasant,  conversational  tones; 
but  when  the  audience  is  larger  or  the  child’s  voice  inadequate,  the  teacher 
should  suggest  that  he  talk  to  the  people  who  are  farthest  away  from  him. 
That  will  help  him  send  his  voice  to  them.  If  a child  tends  to  speak  too 
loudly,  the  teacher  may  suggest  that  he  talk  to  the  people  who  are  closest 
to  him.  Such  suggestions  are  more  helpful  than  the  trite  command,  “Talk 
louder,”  or  “Don’t  talk  so  loudly.”  This  latter  type  of  direction  tends  to 
make  the  child  talk  in  a forced,  unnatural  tone. 

Pupils  should  be  led  to  express  with  the  voice  the  meaning  or  the  mood 
of  a given  passage.  Suggesting  mood,  meaning,  and  characterization  with 
the  voice  is  more  properly  learned  by  discussing  the  content  of  the  story 
than  by  centering  attention  on  inflection,  pitch,  tone,  or  rate  of  reading. 

Improving  the  rhythm  of  oral  reading  ...  is  important  in 
promoting  effective  oral  expression.  Smooth,  rhythmical  reading  can  be 
achieved  in  part  by  helping  boys  and  girls  learn  to  group  or  phrase  words 
that  belong  to  the  same  ideas.  Full  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  material  read 
silently  also  helps  children  sense  the  rhythm  at  which  it  should  be  read 
aloud.  A story  about  a flood  in  which  lives  depend  upon  quick  thinking 
and  quick  action  naturally  moves  along  at  a fast  pace,  and  children  can 
be  led  to  indicate  this  pace  in  the  rhythm  and  rate  of  their  oral  reading. 
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Indeed,  children  should  be  encouraged  to  note  the  varying  rhythms  of 
material  they  encounter  in  reading  and  to  reflect  these  rhythms  in  their 
oral  interpretation.  They  should  understand  the  importance  of  rhythm 
in  poetry  and  in  cadenced  prose,  and  they  should  be  helped  in  expressing 
this  rhythm  when  reading  aloud. 

The  child  who  reads  in  a jerky  manner  can  often  be  helped  by  partici- 
pating in  verse  choirs.  As  he  adapts  his  rhythm  and  his  phrasing  to  other 
voices,  he  will  develop  a feeling  for  rhythm.  The  child  who  tends  to  read 
all  material  very  slowly  should  be  given  considerable  practice  in  oral  reading 
of  material  which  is  a grade  or  two  below  his  actual  reading  level. 

Adapting  rate  t©  the  purpose  ...  for  which  material  is  being 
read  should  be  stressed  at  middle-grade  levels.  The  child  who  reads  aloud 
too  rapidly  or  who  reads  continually  at  an  unduly  slow  rate  can  often  be 
helped  by  a frank  discussion  of  the  need  for  adjusting  rate  to  interpret 
varying  materials  or  to  serve  varying  purposes.  The  child  should  realize, 
for  example,  that  a slow  rate  of  reading  is  particularly  appropriate  when 
items  are  being  read  aloud  so  that  another  person  can  check  them,  when 
directions  are  being  read  aloud  preparatory  to  following  them,  or  when 
special  emphasis  of  a point  is  desired.  On  the  other  hand,  he  should 
realize  that  a faster  rate  is  appropriate  when  reading  gay  jingles  or  stories 
that  move  along  at  a rapid  pace.  He  will  be  helped  in  adapting  his  reading 
rate  if  he  is  encouraged  first  to  get  the  full  meaning  of  what  he  is  reading 
through  silent  interpretation.  With  this  silent  interpretation  as  a back- 
ground, he  can  effectively  adapt  his  rate  in  oral  reading  to  the  meaning  of  a 
passage  or  to  the  author’s  mood  or  tone  , or  intention. 

Improving  enunciation  . . . calls  for  attention  to  the  production 
of  clear-cut  vowel  sounds  and  syllables.  This  means  that  the  teacher  and 
the  children  must  learn  to  hear  and  use  pure  vowel  sounds,  and  must 
remember  that  vigorous  consonants  give  vitality  to  the  spoken  language. 

Some  children  who  are  able  to  say  isolated  words  clearly  may  nevertheless 
speak  indistinctly  in  general  conversation  and  in  oral  reading.  These 
children  should  be  stimulated  to  put  enough  effort  into  their  speech  to 
avoid  slurring  the  endings  of  words  or  eliminating  syllables.  Kinesthetic 
training,  in  which  children  are  made  aware  of  the  use  of  lips,  tongue,  and 
teeth  in  the  production  of  sounds,  may  be  helpful.  Children  get  so  much 
of  their  speech  by  imitation,  however,  that  the  teacher  whose  diction  is 
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clear,  crisp,  and  full  of  vitality  can  do  more  at  this  stage  to  improve  speech 
by  example  than  by  analysis  of  the  use  of  lips,  tongue,  and  jaws. 

Children  with  marked  speech  defects  should  receive  help  from  a speech 
clinician  if  possible.1  Meanwhile,  their  oral  work  in  the  classroom  should 
be  made  easy  and  pleasant  for  them.  Oral  work  for  these  children  should 
be  reduced  to  a minimum,  and  it  should  never  be  forced  under  conditions 
that  increase  tension;  for  example,  reading  in  the  presence  of  guests  or 
participating  in  assembly  programs.  Contributions  from  pupils  with  speech 
defects  should  be  accepted  with  wholehearted  concentration  on  the  con- 
tent, and  speech  defects  should  be  ignored  entirely.  A sense  of  success  in 
other  fields  should  be  built  with  these  pupils,  and  their  sense  of  anxiety 
and  strain  should  be  minimized  as  much  as  possible. 

Promoting  accurate  pronunciation  . . . necessitates  certain  im- 
portant understandings  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  She  should  remember 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  oral  interpretation  is  to  convey  meaning.  She 
need  not  feel  that  any  particular  sectional  standard  of  pronunciation  is 
more  adequate  than  any  other  standard,  nor  that  she  must  alter  dialectal 
speech.  Although  the  pronunciation  of  certain  words  differs  in  varying 
sections  of  the  country,  individual  speech  in  any  one  section  is  acceptable 
if  it  conforms  to  the  general  speech  pattern  of  that  area  and  is  not  unpleas- 
antly noticeable  in  other  areas.  As  her  standard  for  accurate  pronunciation 
the  teacher  should  use  the  most  cultured  speech  in  her  part  of  the  country. 

Before  attempting  to  modify  a child’s  habitually  incorrect  pronunciation 
of  a word,  the  teacher  should  make  sure  that  he  hears  the  difference 
between  his  pronunciation  and  the  correct  one.  For  example,  he  must 
first  hear  the  difference  between  the  correct  and  incorrect  vowel  sounds  in 
get  and  git , can  and  kin.  Not  until  he  hears  this  difference  is  he  ready  to 
focus  attention  on  mastery  of  the  correct  pronunciation. 

Preparing  for  audience  reading  . . . should  be  given  special  at- 
tention before  boys  and  girls  undertake  to  entertain  others  or  to  share 
appreciations  with  them.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  prepare 
material  carefully  before  sharing  it  with  others  and  to  avoid  appearing 
before  an  audience  until  adequate  preparation  has  been  made.  They 
should  realize  that  the  reader  who  has  a lively  appreciation  of  his  material 

1 For  suggested  procedures  in  modifying  speech  defects  see  Speech  in  the  Classroom, 
published  by  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 
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and  a sincere  desire  to  share  it  usually  commands  a good  audience  response, 
while  the  indifferent  reader  bores  his  audience  into  inattention  or  mis- 
behavior. Boys  and  girls  should  feel  that  reading  aloud  means  doing  it  well 
enough  so  that  it  is  a.  genuine  pleasure  both  for  the  audience  and  for  the 
reader. 

Improving  posture  and  facial  expression  . . . helps  children 
read  aloud  effectively  to  an  audience.  When  a pupil  is  reading  aloud,  his 
posture  should  be  easy  and  flexible  enough  to  permit  natural  movement  and 
change  of  expression.  Good  posture,  of  course,  can  best  be  acquired  in  the 
gymnasium  period  and  in  health  work  directed  toward  posture  improve- 
ment. Posture  thus  acquired  should  be  used  naturally  in  the  reading 
period.  The  child  should  not  be  told  exactly  how  to  sit  or  stand  when 
he  reads,  for  this  may  make  him  self-conscious  and  uneasy.  However,  good 
standards  can  be  set  up  by  having  boys  and  girls  note  examples  of  desirable 
reading  posture  among  their  classmates  and  list  the  qualities  exhibited; 
for  example,  erect  posture,  appropriate  position  of  book,  etc. 

If  the  child  is  mentally  dramatizing  the  story  as  he  reads  it,  his  intention 
to  be  the  character  or  to  suggest  the  mood  will  help  his  posture  and  facial 
expression  more  than  the  teacher’s  telling  him  what  he  should  do.  He 
can  be  helped  in  the  mental  dramatization  of  a story  by  such  preparatory 
remarks  as  “When  Jerry  gave  the  warning  over  his  radio,  he  was  frightened 
and  desperately  anxious  for  help.  How  do  you  think  his  voice  sounded, 
and  how  do  you  think  he  looked  as  he  spoke  into  the  microphone?  See  if 
you  can  read  what  he  said  in  the  way  you  think  he  talked.” 

Using  punctuation  as  a guide  ...  is  another  skill  the  teacher 
should  not  overlook  in  helping  children  read  aloud  effectively  to  an  audi- 
ence. The  development  of  this  skill  requires  careful  guidance  because  the 
meaning  of  punctuation  marks  varies.  An  exclamation  mark  may  call  for 
a voice  expressing  fright  at  one  time,  joy  another,  and  a quizzical  cogitation 
another.  A period  may  mark  off  a series  of  short,  staccato  sentences  that 
skip  along  briskly,  or  a period  may  indicate  a long  pause  between  ideas. 
A comma  may  mean  a pause,  or  it  may  be  a purely  rhetorical  comma  to  be 
ignored  in  reading  aloud. 

Because  of  variations  in  the  significance  of  punctuation  marks,  few 
adults  and  no  children  can  be  expected  to  read  aloud  effectively  until  they 
have  read  the  material  silently  with  attention  to  the  meaning. 
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Adapting  to 

Individual  Differences 


Planing  a reading  program  . . . that  will  meet  the  needs  of 
individual  children  is  one  of  the  difficult  problems  of  the  teacher  of  read- 
ing. This  problem  is  particularly  acute  at  the  middle-grade  level  because 
of  the  wide  range  of  individual  differences  with  which  the  teacher  must 
cope.  Many  a fifth-grade  class,  for  example,  is  made  up  of  children  who 
differ  widely  not  only  in  mental  and  social  maturity  but  also  in  reading 
achievement. 

Obviously  a teacher  who  plans  an  inflexible  reading  program  with  no 
provision  for  its  extension  or  simplification  to  meet  individual  needs  may 
fail  to  promote  growth  on  the  part  of  both  the  superior  readers  and  the 
poor  readers.  The  superior  readers  who  are  forced  to  read  exclusively  at 
a level  below  their  capabilities  often  lose  interest  and  become  inattentive 
and  indifferent.  Reading,  for  them,  ceases  to  be  the  means  of  enriching 
their  experiences  and  interests.  On  the  other  hand,  poor  readers  who  must 
continually  read  material  that  is  too  difficult  for  them  may  reject  reading, 
become  hostile,  aggressive,  overanxious,  discouraged,  or  defeated. 

One  evidence  of  the  wide  recognition  of  the  problem  of  individual 
differences  is  the  almost  universal  practice  at  early  primary  levels  of  group- 
ing pupils  in  a given  class  into  several  reading  groups.  At  middle-grade 
levels,  however,  there  is  no  such  universality  in  the  procedure  adopted  to 
provide  for  individual  needs. 
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At  middle-grade  levels  the  range  of  individual  differences  is  much  greater 
than  at  primary  levels.  Thus  it  is  not  so  easy  to  divide  the  class  into  two 
or  three  more  or  less  homogeneous  groups  for  reading  instruction.  Within 
any  one  of  these  groups  at  the  middle-grade  level  there  will  still  be  very 
wide  variations  in  reading  ability.  Then,  too,  children  at  the  middle-grade 
level  are  expected  to  use  reading  in  their  science,  social  science,  arithmetic, 
and  other  work  in  the  content  subjects.  It  is  not  usually  considered  feasible 
to  divide  the  class  into  groups  for  developmental  instruction  in  each  of 
these  subjects.  Instead,  it  is  considered  desirable  that  the  class  frequently 
be  allowed  to  function  as  a whole  for  diseussion  and  learning  in  the  content 
fields.  Comparable  procedures  are  needed  at  these  levels  in  reading- 
procedures  that  will  enable  boys  and  girls  of  varying  abilities  to  contribute 
to  the  interests  and  reading  activities  of  the  whole  class. 

The  skillful  teacher  must  meet  each  child  at  the  particular  level  which 
he  has  achieved  and  guide  his  development  from  that  stage  to  the  next 
higher  level.  She  must  give  each  child  the  individual  guidance  he  needs, 
yet  keep  the  group  together  for  valuable  discussion  and  group  learning  in 
connection  with  materials  that  all  children  have  read  in  common.  How 
to  do  this  effectively  in  a classroom  with  a large  number  of  pupils  is  a 
problem  that  confronts  every  middle-grade  teacher.  Suggestions  for  solving 
this  problem  are  embodied  in  the  ensuing  discussion  of  a flexible  reading 
program  at  the  middle-grade  level. 

A flexible  reading  program  . . . designed  to  meet  individual 
needs  makes  provision  for  the  following  general  types  of  reading  activities: 

Basic  reading  in  which  children  in  the  class  read , discuss , and  react  to  the 
stories  in  a basic  reader,  and  in  which  they  are  given  systematic  guidance  in 
developing  essential  reading  skills  and  abilities. 

Extension  reading  in  which  the  children  read  stories,  books , and  maga- 
zines at  their  own  level  to  extend  interests,  ideas,  or  concepts  developed 
by  unit  themes  in  the  basic  reader. 

Free  reading  in  which  the  children  read  books,  magazines,  pamphlets , 
etc.,  at  their  own  level  of  reading  ability  to  satisfy  their  current  interests  or 
their  intellectual  curiosities. 

Special  group  or  individual  reading  in  which  the  teacher  gives  help  and 
guidance  to  small  groups  or  individuals  having  specific  needs  or  specific 
weaknesses  in  reading  skills  and  abilities. 
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How  can  such  a flexible  reading  program  be  carried  on?  Experience  has 
shown  that  it  can  be  handled  successfully  in  the  following  general  ways. 
A basic  reader  and  its  accompanying  workbook  appropriate  to  the  general 
level  of  achievement  in  the  class  can  be  the  core  around  which  many  other 
reading  activities  revolve  and  from  which  they  develop.  These  core  mate- 
rials can  be  used  at  intervals  throughout  the  year.  Their  effective  use 
should  aid  the  teacher  in  her  systematic  exploration  of  all  children's  in- 
terests and  in  her  systematic  development  of  essential  reading  skills  and 
abilities  with  the  average  and  superior  readers.  These  basic  materials  can 
supply  the  opportunities  for  group  discussion  and  group  thinking  that  are 
a necessary  part  of  every  child’s  training  and  experience.  In  addition,  they 
can  furnish  broad,  significant  areas  of  reading  about  which  much  of  the 
supplementary  or  extension  reading  can  center.  For  those  children  who 
cannot  read  fluently  the  basic  materials  being  used  bv  the  majority  of  the 
class,  the  teacher  should  also  provide  developmental  materials  at  lower 
levels.  The  use  of  a basic  reading  program  appropriate  to  the  level  of 
achievement  of  the  slow  reader  should  enable  the  teacher  to  lead  him  from 
his  present  level  to  the  next  higher  one. 

The  groups  of  stories  in  the  basic  reader  being  read  by  the  majority  of 
the  class  can  be  used  to  set  into  action  the  unit  plan  of  teaching  in  reading. 
Under  this  plan  the  reading  of  stories  in  a unit  of  the  basic  reader  is  accom- 
panied by  extension  reading  in  related  books  and  stories  which  vary  in 
difficulty  to  suit  individual  needs.  Thus  some  of  the  children  can  read 
independently  books  or  stories  at  the  sixth-  or  seventh-grade  level,  while 
others  can  read  materials  at  the  third-,  fourth-,  or  fifth-grade  level.  But 
all  can  be  reading  on  the  same  broad  unit  theme,  and  all  can  later  have 
a chance  to  contribute  to  the  class  discussion. 

In  a flexible  reading  program  time  should  also  be  allotted  for  children 
to  read  materials  of  their  own  choosing— materials  that  relate  to  per- 
sonal interests,  desires,  and  curiosities,  as  well  as  materials  selected  purely 
for  their  entertainment  values. 

Definite  provision  should  be  made,  too,  for  teacher-guided  activities  with 
small  groups  or  individuals.  During  these  latter  periods  the  teacher  should 
provide  help  in  known  weaknesses  in  reading  skills  and  abilities  for  children 
who  are  at  any  level  of  reading  achievement.  Small  group  activities  of  this 
kind  can  be  carried  on  by  the  teacher  during  the  time  that  the  majority 
of  the  class  is  engaged  independently  in  extension-  or  free-reading  activities. 
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To  set  into  action  . . . and  insure  a program  that  will  meet  indi- 
vidual differences  in  reading,  the  teacher  must  first  establish  the  basic 
conditions  under  which  such  a program  can  function  effectively.  Children 
must  be  given  a chance  to  improve  and  develop  in  a classroom  where  each 
is  respected  as  an  individual  and  is  allowed  to  experience  security  and 
success.  The  child  should  feel  that  growth,  rather  than  book-level  achieve- 
ment, is  the  criterion  for  judging  success.  Thus  the  fifth-grade  child  who 
can  read  fluently  and  interpret  successfully  at  Book  Four  level  should  have  a 
feeling  of  security  and  success  if  he  is  constantly  growing  in  reading  ability. 

If  the  teacher  is  to  develop  the  child’s  sense  of  security,  she  must  know 
his  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  reading.  She  must  do  more  than  recognize 
that  he  is  a “slow  reader”;  she  must  know  where  his  difficulty  lies.  And 
she  should  help  him  experience  a feeling  of  success  whenever  he  overcomes 
a specific  weakness.  For  example,  the  child  who  does  not  recognize  figur- 
ative language  and  who  interprets  “His  eyes  fell  to  the  floor”  literally  will 
gain  some  feeling  of  security  when  he  realizes  that  “words  do  not  always 
mean  exactly  what  they  say.” 

To  give  appropriate  guidance  to  the  poor,  average,  or  superior  reader,  the 
teacher  must  be  aware  of  the  child’s  specific  strengths  and  weaknesses  in 
reading  abilities'.  She  must  observe  certain  fundamental  aspects  of  the 
child’s  behavior  in  a reading  situation,  analyzing  his  responses  to  questions 
and  his  specific  requests  for  guidance.  Through  this  analysis  she  can  deter- 
mine what  types  of  help  he  needs.  A diagnosis  of  this  kind  should  be  made 
early  in  the  school  year,  and  the  results  should  be  kept  in  record  form.  Thus 
on  the  basis  of  data  recorded,  the  teacher  can  select  children  who  need 
help  on  a specific  reading  skill  or  ability. 

The  teacher  should  remember  that  the  reader  will  be  helped  in  general 
by  guidance,  emphasis,  and  opportunity  to  practice  the  skill  to  be  devel- 
oped. Guidance  means  selecting  appropriate  materials  with  relation  to 
the  child’s  ability  and  interests,  giving  the  pupil  insight  into  the  reasons  for 
his  difficulties,  and  giving  encouragement  and  praise  generously  so  that 
the  pupil  will  have  confidence  in  his  ability  to  improve.  Emphasis  means 
stressing  the  skill  to  be  developed,  discussing  the  need  for  that  particular 
skill,  and  making  the  child  aware  of  his  progress.  Opportunity  to  practice 
means  arranging  a systematic  time  each  day  or  several  times  a week  for 
the  pupil  to  secure  help  and  practice  in  oral  reading,  phonetics,  compre- 
hension, or  in  any  other  reading  skill  that  needs  development. 
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It  is  not  enough,  however,  for  the  teacher  to  know  a child’s  reading 
score  or  his  specific  weaknesses  in  reading  abilities.  She  must  also  acquaint 
herself  with  personal  factors  that  affect  a child’s  ability  to  grow  in  reading 
power.  These  factors  are  intelligence,  physical  and  health  conditions,  emo- 
tional and  social  adjustment,  and  personal  motivation  and  need  for  read- 
ing. These  personal  factors  should  be  studied,  and  a record  should  be 
made  of  significant  data  about  each  child. 

In  addition,  the  teacher  must  learn  as  much  as  she  can  about  each  child’s 
background,  his  relationships  with  his  classmates,  his  interests  and  hobbies, 
his  attitudes  toward  reading,  etc.  This  knowledge  is  essential  in  providing 
reading  material  that  will  satisfy,  interest,  or  challenge  a particular  pupil, 
and  that  will  help  him  solve  his  personal  and  social  problems.  To  adjust 
reading  activities  effectively  to  individual  differences,  the  teacher  must 
have  a well-rounded  knowledge  of  her  pupils  as  individuals. 

After  the  teacher  has  become  acquainted  with  individual  children  and 
has  surveyed  specific  weaknesses  and  strengths  in  reading  and  in  related 
personal  factors,  she  is  free  to  set  into  action  a reading  program  that  takes 
into  consideration  the  social  and  mental  maturation  of  children  as  well  as 
their  reading  achievement.  In  some  situations  the  teacher  may  find  that 
she  has  a child  in  her  class  who  is  totally  incapable  of  participating  in  any 
reading  activities.  For  example,  a child’s  mental  capacities  may  be  so 
limited  that  he  cannot  learn  to  engage  in  the  reading  process,  or  his  eye- 
sight may  be  so  defective  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  learn  to  read 
printed  type  of  ordinary  size.  It  is  obvious  that  a child  who  is  thus  handi- 
capped by  personal  factors  presents  problems  that  can  be  met  in  the  class- 
room only  by  substituting  other  activities  that  will  compensate  for  the 
meagerness  of  his  reading  activities.  Children  who  constitute  special  cases 
of  this  kind  are  not  taken  into  consideration  in  the  ensuing  discussion  on 
adapting  classroom  procedures  to  meet  individual  needs  in  and  through 
reading. 

The  needs  of  the  poor  reader  ...  are  not  served  simply  by  de- 
termining the  book  level  at  which  he  can  read  easily  and  then  by  having 
him  read  through  many  different  books  at  this  and  subsequently  higher 
levels.  Although  this  method  of  dealing  with  the  poor  reader  may  improve 
his  reading  ability  to  some  extent,  the  real  solution  to  his  problem  requires 
more  than  a knowledge  of  his  level  of  achievement.  It  requires  insight 
into  both  his  reading  needs  and  his  personal  needs. 
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The  middle-grade  teacher,  who  is  inclined  merely  to  segregate  poor 
readers  into  special  reading  groups  whose  major  activity  consists  of  reading 
second-  or  third-grade  books,  should  give  serious  consideration  to  the  social 
and  mental  maturity  of  the  slow  reader.  The  ten-  or  eleven-year-old  child 
who  reads  with  third-grade  ability  is  a far  different  child  from  the  eight- 
year-old  who  attains  third-grade  level  in  a normal  manner.  For  example, 
the  fifth-grade  pupil  who  is  a poor  reader  may  be  normally  mature  in 
respects  other  than  reading.  He  may  share  the  interests  of  his  own  age 
group;  he  may  be  able  to  react  critically  in  non-reading  situations  at  a 
level  equal  to  or  above  that  of  his  classmates.  His  reading  vocabulary  is 
probably  quite  different  from  that  of  the  typical  third-grade  pupil,  because 
he  may  be  able  to  read  some  words  of  fifth-grade  level,  yet  stumble  over 
or  confuse  words  such  as  was  and  saw,  then  and  when. 

The  personal  needs  of  the  child  who  is  a poor  reader  are  as  acute  as  are 
his  reading  needs.  Quite  possibly  he  will  be  extremely  sensitive  to  his  diffi- 
culty. This  attitude  will  be  aggravated  if  he  is  consistently  isolated  from 
reading  activities  carried  on  by  most  of  his  classmates.  He  should,  there- 
fore, not  only  have  careful  guidance  that  will  ensure  his  developing  from 
his  present  level  of  achievement  to  the  next  higher  level;  he  should  also 
at  times  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  and  react  to  basic  materials  the 
class  is  reading  in  common.  Consider,  for  example,  the  boy  who  is  in- 
capable of  reading  a story  about  an  airplane  pilot  in  the  basic  materials 
being  read  by  the  majority  of  his  classmates.  In  respects  other  than  read- 
ing, this  boy  may  be  as  mature  as  his  classmates,  and  he  may  possibly  have 
a keener  interest  in  and  a more  critical  reaction  to  the  story  in  question 
than  one  of  his  friends  who  is  a superior  reader.  Such  a boy  would  profit 
from  having  this  story  told  or  read  aloud  to  him  before  it  is  discussed  in 
the  reading  class. 

The  sole  purpose  of  so  helping  the  poor  reader  is  to  give  him  his  rightful 
chance  for  contacts  with  material  in  keeping  with  his  maturity  level  and 
to  give  him  background  for  participating  in  the  ensuing  group  discussion. 
The  poor  reader  often  can  function  very  effectively  in  evaluating,  reflect- 
ing upon,  and  using  important  ideas  acquired  in  the  basic  reading.  There- 
fore, he  should  not  be  continually  isolated  from  the  class  as  a whole,  for 
such  procedure  may  breed  resentment,  lack  of  confidence,  feelings  of  in- 
feriority, or  an  unwholesome  withdrawal  from  group  activities.  Inci- 
dentally, it  should  be  emphasized  that  oral  reading  of  stories  to  the  poor 
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reader  will  not  mar  the  enjoyment  of  those  same  stories  at  a later  time 
when  he  is  able  to  read  them  independently.  Stories  that  are  truly  good 
ones  can  be  read  over  and  over  again  with  increasing  pleasure.  Just  as  the 
young  child  approaches  the  printed  story  “The  Three  Little  Pigs”  with 
anticipation  because  he  already  knows  it,  so  will  the  reader  find  added 
profit  and  enjoyment  in  the  basic  reader  stories  when  he  finally  is  able  to 
read  them  himself,  even  though  they  have  been  previously  read  or  told 
to  him. 

The  teacher  who  is  aware  of  children’s  personal  needs  may  by  her 
skillful  guidance  lead  the  inferior  reader  to  become  a happy  and  helpful 
participant  in  the  class  reading  group.  Such  a teacher  does  not  endanger 
the  child’s  sense  of  security  by  expecting  him  to  participate  in  the  basic 
reading  activities  in  the  same  way  that  the  average  and  superior  readers  do. 
She  carefully  avoids  asking  him  questions  that  are  beyond  his  ability  to 
answer,  and  she  avoids  embarrassing  him  by  requiring  him  to  read  difficult 
material  orally.  But  she  is  careful  to  encourage  him  to  make  comments  and 
contribute  to  general  discussions  about  the  material  under  consideration. 
The  extent  to  which  the  poor  reader  should  be  encouraged  to  participate 
in  the  basic  program  of  the  average  and  superior  readers  will  depend,  of 
course,  upon  his  interests,  attitudes,  and  reactions.  The  teacher  should  at 
all  times  see  that  materials  and  developmental  guidance  are  provided  for 
him  at  his  own  level,  and  should  encourage  him  to  engage  in  the  larger 
group  activities  only  in  so  far  as  he  benefits  socially  and  personally. 

In  addition  to  discussing  and  reacting  to  the  basic  reading  materials 
being  read  by  the  majority  of  the  class,  and  to  engaging  in  a developmental 
program  at  his  own  level  of  ability,  the  inferior  reader  should  also  engage 
in  extension  reading  of  easy  material  that  is  related  to  the  unit  theme 
under  consideration  in  the  classroom.  For  example,  if  the  class  is  reading 
stories  about  animal  life,  the  poorer  reader  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  read  animal  stories  written  at  his  particular  level  of  reading  achievement. 
He  should  later  be  encouraged  to  make  a contribution  to  group  discussion 
on  the  basis  of  what  he  has  read.  Ample  provision  should  be  made,  too, 
for  the  poor  reader  to  read  and  enjoy  materials  at  his  own  level  of  achieve- 
ment which  relate  directly  to  his  personal  needs,  or  interests,  or  curiosities. 

From  the  foregoing  discussion,  it  is  evident  that  the  following  provisions 
should  be  made  for  the  poor  readers  at  the  fifth-grade  level:  (1)  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  so  far  as  is  possible  in  the  basic  program  appropriate 
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for  the  majority  of  the  class;  (2)  an  opportunity  to  read  very  easy  material 
related  to  each  unit  theme  in  the  basic  reader,  so  that  they  may  enjoy 
fluency  and  ease  in  reading;  (3)  an  opportunity  to  report  this  reading  to  the 
class  and  to  feel  that  they  have  contributed  to  the  information  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  class;  (4)  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  a planned  and  sequential 
developmental  program  appropriate  to  their  level  of  ability;  ( 5 ) an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  materials  purely  for  pleasure  or  to  satisfy  intellectual  curios- 
ities or  solve  personal  problems;  (6)  an  opportunity  for  guidance,  emphasis, 
and  practice  that  will  correct  specific  weaknesses  in  reading.  The  teacher 
must  guide  the  work  of  poor  readers  intelligently,  stressing  the  develop- 
ment of  needed  skills  and  correcting  confusions  in  a systematic  way  at 
definite  times  set  aside  for  this  purpose. 

The  needs  of  the  superior  reader  ...  are  not  adequately  met 
by  merely  supplying  him  with  a large  quantity  of  material  he  can  read 
easily.  Indeed,  the  exclusive  reading  of  non-challenging  material  may  result 
in  inattention  and  indifference  to  reading,  and  may  promote  habits  of 
inaccurate,  non-thoughtful  interpretation.  The  superior  reader  as  well  as 
the  average  and  poor  reader  may  have  weaknesses  in  some  skills  involved 
in  reading;  e.g.,  he  may  not  always  apply  ideas  he  has  gained  from  reading, 
he  may  not  always  reflect  critically  on  what  he  reads,  and  he  may  exhibit 
weaknesses  in  oral  interpretation.  Such  weaknesses  will  be  especially  ap- 
parent where  the  superior  reader  has  not  been  held  to  standards  com- 
mensurate with  his  ability.  For  these  reasons  a systematic  developmental 
program  in  reading  may  be  just  as  imperative  for  the  superior  reader  as 
for  the  poorer  reader. 

The  solution  of  the  superior  reader’s  problem  requires  insight  into  his 
personal  needs  as  well  as  his  reading  needs.  He  may  be  unduly  “cockv” 
about  his  reading  achievements  or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  be  reluctant 
to  expose  his  full  talents  for  fear  of  losing  status  with  more  popular  but 
less  capable  leaders  in  the  class.  The  good  reader  may  quickly  become 
bored  with  routine  “reading  lessons”  and  may  develop  personality  problems 
as  a result  of  his  boredom.  Obviously,  the  superior  reader  should  not  be 
isolated  from  his  class.  Such  isolation  might  aggravate  his  feelings  of  supe- 
riority, or,  conversely,  might  increase  his  fear  of  being  “different,”  or  set 
apart  from  his  group.  Nor  should  he  be  deprived  of  the  valuable  expe- 
riences of  sharing  ideas,  modifying  opinions  or  judgments,  and  practicing 
tolerance  that  result  from  group  discussion  and  group  learning.  He  will 
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develop  best  in  a classroom  where,  instead  of  proceeding  entirely  on  his 
own,  he  frequently  has  a chance  to  contribute  his  ideas  and  the  results  of 
his  advanced  reading  to  the  enrichment  of  problems  in  which  the  entire 
class  is  interested. 

The  superior  reader  should  participate  in  reading  and  discussion  of 
materials  used  by  the  other  members  of  the  class,  but  should  be  expected 
to  react  at  higher  levels  of  interpretation.  For  example,  in  class  discussions 
questions  involving  abstractions,  critical  reactions,  difficult  judgments,  and 
subtle  inferences  should  be  directed  toward  the  superior  reader.  The 
teacher  should  realize  that  the  reading  and  discussing  of  basic  materials 
is  valuable  even  though  the  basic  materials  are  easy  for  the  superior  reader. 
This  reading  supplies  interesting  content,  and  it  can  be  used  to  further 
the  child’s  ability  to  react  at  a high  level  of  interpretation.  In  fact,  the 
reading  of  some  easy  material  increases  the  child’s  enjoyment  and  assists 
all  pupils,  even  superior  readers,  in  acquiring  speed  and  facility. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  superior  reader  should  be  encouraged 
to  extend  ideas  acquired  in  basic  reading  with  rich  and  varied  supple- 
mentary reading  activities.  His  extension  reading  should  be  based  on  the 
center  of  interest  common  to  the  whole  class,  but  it  should  entail  obliga- 
tions that  require  the  reading  of  materials  at  a higher  level.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  class  is  reading  stories  about  the  “Westward  Movement,”  the 
superior  reader  should  be  encouraged  to  report  relevant  incidents  and  facts 
gleaned  from  wide  reading  of  much  more  difficult  books  than  the  average 
child  uses. 

Of  prime  importance  is  the  necessity  for  providing  ample  time  for  the 
superior  reader  to  engage  in  reading  motivated  by  his  own  interests  and 
curiosities.  During  regularly  scheduled  library  periods  and*  at  free  times 
throughout  the  day,  the  superior  reader  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
read  materials  at  his  own  level  of  achievement— materials  that  will  enrich 
his  experiences  and  interests,  satisfy  his  present  needs  and  curiosities,  and 
keep  him  functioning  at  his  highest  level  of  ability.  A challenging  pro- 
gram to  meet  both  the  personal  and  social  needs  of  the  superior  reader 
involves  reading  for  different  purposes  many  types  of  material  at  various 
levels  of  difficulty. 

The  teacher  should  give  superior  readers  as  well  as  poor  readers  careful 
diagnostic  study  which  will  reveal  their  weaknesses.  This  study  should  be 
followed  by  special  attention  to  the  improvement  of  these  weaknesses. 
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This  attention  can  often  be  given  to  superior  readers  in  small  groups  con- 
taining children  of  varying  levels  in  reading  achievement.  Such  a pro- 
cedure helps  the  superior  pupils  realize  that  they  are  not  “super”  persons 
who  have  no  need  for  special  help,  and  it  encourages  other  children  who 
find  themselves  in  this  same  group  receiving  the  same  type  of  special  help. 

In  summary,  the  provisions  that  should  be  made  for  the  superior  readers 
at  middle-grade  levels  are:  (1)  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  basic 
reading  program  so  that  they  may  derive  the  values  that  come  from  group 
discussion,  group  pooling  of  ideas,  group  thinking,  etc.;  (2)  opportunity 
to  read  and  discuss  difficult  books  and  reference  materials  related  to  the 
broad  themes  set  up  by  the  basic  reader;  (3)  an  opportunity  to  report 
this  reading  to  the  class  and  to  feel  that  they  have  contributed  to  the 
information  and  enjoyment  of  the  class;  (4)  abundant  opportunity  for 
recreatory  reading  motivated  by  their  own  interests,  preferences,  curiosi- 
ties, and  needs;  (5)  an  opportunity  for  guidance,  emphasis,  and  practice 
that  will  strengthen  skills  and  abilities  in  which  they  are  weak.  To  meet 
the  needs  of  superior  readers,  the  teacher  must  make  available  a variety 
of  challenging  reading  materials. 

The  administration  of  a reading  program  ...  of  the  type 
described  in  the  foregoing  pages  requires  skillful  management  on  the  part 
of  the  busy  classroom  teacher.  Her  problem  is  largely  one  of  allotting  her 
time  in  such  a way  that  neither  any  individual  child  or  group  of  children 
nor  any  important  type  of  reading  activity  is  neglected.  Upon  first  thought 
a flexible  reading  program  of  the  type  that  has  been  described  may  seem 
difficult  to  adopt.  The  teacher  may  say,  “But  l haven't  time  to  do  any- 
thing more  than  carry  on  work  with  the  basic  reader.”  An  analysis  of  most 
basic  reading  texts  at  the  middle-grade  level,  however,  shows  that  on  the 
average  these  texts  contain  but  35  to  40  different  stories.  Many  of  these 
stories  can  be  finished  in  one  or  two  reading  periods  at  the  most.  This 
means  that  the  35  to  40  stories  in  the  basic  reader  can  be  spaced  at  inter- 
vals throughout  the  entire  year,  and  that  between  the  reading  of  these 
stories  ample  time  is  available  for  extension  reading  and  for  library  read- 
ing activities.  While  the  majority  of  the  children  engage  independently 
in  the  latter  reading  activities,  the  teacher  can  give  attention  and  specific 
help  to  individuals  or  small  groups  who  have  specific  needs  or  weaknesses 
in  reading  skills  and  abilities. 
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A sample  reading  program  . . . may  further  clarify  procedures  by 
which  the  teacher  can  give  systematic  guidance  in  reading  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  adequately  for  individual  differences.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  the  teacher  is  ready  to  embark  on  a new  unit  in  Days  and  Deeds. 
Her  problem  is  to  awaken  interest  in  the  unit  theme  and  build  background 
for  it.  The  teacher’s  problems,  in  addition,  are  to  give  ample  opportunity 
for  group  thinking  and  group  discussion  in  which  all  children  participate; 
to  develop  important  reading  skills  in  connection  with  each  story;  to  pro- 
vide materials  and  motivation  for  extension  reading  on  the  unit  theme, 
and  for  voluntary  independent  reading  for  fun;  and  to  give  special  guid- 
ance to  children  having  specific  reading  difficulties.  She  might  meet  her 
problems  through  use  of  the  following  general  procedures  or  through  vari- 
ations of  them.  These  procedures  are  ones  that  have  been  tried  and  found 
successful  by  many  teachers.  They  are,  of  course,  merely  suggestive  and 
are  offered  as  helpful  guides  rather  than  as  rigid  patterns.  More  than  one 
class  period  may  occasionally  be  required  for  any  one  of  these  procedures. 

. . . group  thinking , reading , and  discussion  in  which  all 
the  children  participate 

As  the  first  step  the  teacher  would  prepare  for  the  reading  of  the  unit 
and  for  the  reading  of  the  first  story  in  it,  following  the  suggestions  given 
in  this  Guidebook.  She  would  pro- 
vide background  for  the  story,  de- 
velop new  vocabulary,  and  establish 
a specific  purpose  for  reading  the 
story.  She  would  then  be  ready  to 
guide  the  silent  reading  and  extend 
the  interpretation  of  the  story. 

Children  who  are  poor  readers 
but  who  are  able  to  read  and  to  un- 
derstand the  story  might  be  grouped 
together  so  that  the  teacher  can 
give  them  special  help  and  guidance 
as  they  read  the  story.  Children  in- 
capable of  reading  the  story  might 
at  times  have  the  story  read  aloud  to  them  quietly  in  a far  corner  of  the 
room.  One  of  the  superior  readers  might  do  this  reading  aloud. 


Preparing  for  Reading 
and  Guiding  Interpretation 


Using  Basic  Reader 
appropriate 
for  majority 
of  class 
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After  the  story  has  been  read,  time  should  be  allowed  for  group  dis- 
cussion which  emphasizes  interpretation.  Here  again  the  teacher  would 
use  the  helps  furnished  in  the  lesson  plan  in  this  Guidebook.  Skillful  direc- 
tion of  questions  and  comments  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  should  give  each 
child  opportunity  to  function  at  his  highest  level  of  ability.  Parts  or  all  of 
the  story  might  be  reread  for  specific  purposes. 

. . . extending  skills  and  abilities  and  providing  opportu- 
nities for  extension  and  free  reading 

After  the  interpretation  of  a given  story,  the  teacher  would  take  time 
for  extending  skills  and  abilities  with  the  pupils  who  are  able  to  read 
Days  and  Deeds.  If  some  pupils  are  as  yet  unable  to  read  this  book,  they 
should  be  free  during  this  time  to  pursue  independently  extension  reading 
or  free  reading  at  their  own  levels  of  ability. 

Free  and  Extension  Reading 

Jt 


The  teacher  should  turn  to  the  lesson  plan  in  this  Guidebook  for  sug- 
gestions in  extending  skills  and  abilities  with  the  average  and  superior 
pupils.  By  following  the  suggestions  given  in  each  lesson  plan,  the  teacher 
can  provide  a systematic  developmental  program  for  building  essential 
skills  in  word  perception  and  comprehension,  and  for  promoting  ability  in 
reacting  to  and  applying  ideas  gained  through  reading.  It  is  desirable  for 
her  to  develop  these  skills  and  abilities  in  a group  situation  in  which 
she  can  readily  note  weaknesses,  clear  up  misunderstandings,  and  modify 
wrong  concepts.  The  average  and  superior  pupils  are  then  ready  to  apply 
essential  reading  skills  through  the  use  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book. 


Extending  Skills  and  Abilities 


Receiving  group 
instruction  and 
using  the 

Think-and-Do  Book 
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As  children  use  this  Think-and-Do  Book  they  will  receive  valuable  train- 
ing that  will  promote  comprehension  of  factual  materials  that  are  divorced 
from  plot  structure  of  any  kind.  In  addition,  they  will  be  led  to  reflect 
on  the  significance  of  ideas  gained  through  reading,  and  to  compare  and 
contrast  materials  from  various  sources.  At  times  the  use  of  the  Think- 
and-Do  Book  may  call  for  a discussion  of  the  particular  techniques  in- 
volved in  the  carrying  out  of  the  assignment. 

Following  any  necessary  discussion  of  techniques  to  be  used,  the  aver- 
age and  superior  pupils  should  work  independently  in  the  Think-and-Do 
Book.  Often,  however,  the  teacher  may  wish  to  select  those  pupils  known 
to  be  weak  in  the  particular  skills  the  workbook  is  emphasizing,  and  care- 
fully guide  their  work  with  a given  page  in  the  Think-and-Do  Book.  She 
can  readily  identify  these  children  on  the  basis  of  data  recorded  in  her 
preliminary  survey  of  pupils’  abilities.  Children  who  are  using  the  Think- 
and-Do  Book  independently  should  feel  free  to  join  the  guided  group  if 
they  find  themselves  in  need  of  help  or  further  explanation. 

After  the  boys  and  girls  using  the  workbook  have  completed  their  assign- 
ments, time  should  be  allowed  for  class  checking  of  the  exercises,  for 
discussion  arising  in  connection  with  this  checking,  and  for  further  ex- 
planation of  items  that  have  caused  difficulty. 

After  their  work  with  the  Think-and-Do  Book  has  been  completed,  the 
average  and  superior  readers  would  be  free  to  read  extension  or  recrea- 
tional reading  materials  at  their  own  levels  of  ability.  Meanwhile,  the 
teacher’s  attention  would  be  devoted  to  the  poor  readers. 
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For  this  work  with  the  poor  readers,  the  teacher  should  select  a basic 
reader  and  workbook  suited  to  the  level  of  the  group  with  which  she  is 
working.  This  will  entail  the  use  of  materials  from  lower  levels.  The 
readers  and  accompanying  Think-and-Do  Books  for  preceding  levels  in 
the  Basic  Reading  Program  would  be  particularly  suitable.  The  teacher 
should  follow  carefully  the  lesson  plans  in  the  teacher’s  Guidebook  ac- 
companying the  reader  she  selects,  taking  care  to  emphasize  appropriate 
reading  skills  and  abilities.  She  should  follow  each  story  in  the  reader 
with  the  accompanying  workbook  exercises. 

. . . special  work  with  individuals  and  small  groups  having 
specific  needs , and  provision  for  extension  reading 

During  this  step  opportunities  are  provided  for  extension  reading  in 
materials  suited  to  individual  abilities.  While  the  majority  of  the  class  is 
engaged  in  this  reading,  the  teacher  should  give  specific  help  to  indi- 
viduals and  small  groups  having  similar  needs  or  weaknesses. 


Free  and  Extension  Reading 


Using  materials 
at  varying  levels 


First  of  all,  the  teacher  should  refer  children  to  books  and  stories  which 
extend  the  interests  and  concepts  inherent  in  the  unit  they  are  reading  in 
Days  and  Deeds.  Definite  references  to  available  materials  should  be 
made  by  the  teacher.  All  children  should  be  provided  with  stories  or  books 
related  to  the  unit  theme  common  to  the  entire  class,  but  materials  in 
keeping  with  their  reading  ability.  The  teacher  will  find  the  detailed  bib- 
liography of  stories  from  other  readers  given  on  pages  249-259  of  the 
Guidebook  helpful  in  locating  supplementary  materials  of  this  kind.  The 
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bibliography  includes  books  and  stories  covering  a wide  range  of  reading 
levels,  and  the  level  of  difficulty  of  each  selection  is  indicated  so  that  the 
teacher  can  easily  locate  appropriate  materials  for  any  child  in  the  class. 
This  extension  or  supplementary  reading  should  be  regarded  as  part  of  the 
reading  work,  and  children  should  be  held  accountable  in  later  discussions 
for  presenting  or  explaining  information  or  ideas  gained  in  this  reading. 

While  the  majority  of  the  class  is  engaged  in  extension  reading,  the 
teacher  should  work  with  small  groups  of  children  and  give  special  help 
on  known  weaknesses  in  reading  skills  and  abilities.  She  may,  for  ex- 
ample, work  for  a few  minutes  with  any  children  who  still  have  a tendency 
to  follow  the  lines  of  print  with  their  finger,  or  move  their  lips  while  read- 
ing. Then  she  may  return  these  children  to  their  independent  reading 
activities  and  gather  together  another  group  having  another  specific  weak- 
ness such  as  inability  to  grasp  main  ideas  or  to  note  essential  details  or 
to  use  phonetic  clues  in  word  perception. 

The  teacher  should  use  data  she  has  recorded  about  individual  strengths 
and  weaknesses  in  reading  in  selecting  children  for  special  help.  When 
she  selects  children  who  have  a specific  need,  the  resulting  group  will 
sometimes  contain  poor,  average,  and  superior  readers.  Superior  readers, 
for  example,  often  have  difficulties  in  reading  for  detail,  in  making  mature 
judgments,  etc.  Flexible  groups  selected  at  different  times  for  different 
purposes  create  a healthy  atmosphere  in  the  classroom.  Thus  children  come 
to  realize  that  no  one  child  or  no  given  group  is  perfect,  that  all  have 
strengths  and  weaknesses  in  various  reading  abilities. 

This  idea  of  selecting  children  for  individual  help  according  to  specific 
weaknesses  in  reading  skills  and  abilities  rather  than  according  to  book 
level  alone  should  be  especially  noted  by  the  teacher.  This  plan  allows  for 
greater  concentration  on  known  difficulties  than  does  the  plan  of  grouping 
children  at  a given  book  level  and  merely  reading  books  at  that  level.  For 
example,  by  grouping  together  children  who  are  poor  oral  readers,  simple 
material  will,  of  course,  be  used.  But  attention  will  be  focused  primarily 
upon  improving  rhythm,  enunciation,  expression  of  meaning  and  mood,, 
etc.  Then,  too,  flexible  grouping  according  to  needs  encourages  the  use 
of  a variety  of  techniques  and  materials.  Thus  children  who  cannot  use: 
phonetic  clues  successfully  may  at  first  be  given  needed  explanations  and 
practice  exercises  rather  than  just  easy  books  to  read.  Children  who  are: 
puzzled  by  figurative  language  may  be  helped  by  discussion  in  which  they 
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themselves  supply  examples  of  such  language  from  everyday  experience. 
Children  who  have  difficulty  in  organizing  may  be  charged  with  planning 
a dramatization  of  a story,  including  the  outlining  of  important  scenes  or 
incidents  in  order,  etc. 

This  step  might  conclude  with  a short  discussion  in  which  boys  and 
girls  tell  or  read  aloud  parts  or  all  of  the  stories  they  have  read  and  enjoyed 
independently.  At  times  several  class  periods  may  be  used  in  carrying  out 
any  one  of  the  suggested  procedures.  At  the  close  of  a unit  the  teacher 
may  schedule  several  periods  for  concentrating  on  weaknesses  revealed  in 
the  reading  of  the  unit  and  for  discussing  extension  reading  that  has  been 
carried  on. 

The  foregoing  plan  of  procedure  for  carrying  on  a flexible  program  in 
reading  is,  of  course,  merely  suggestive.  But  it  does  illustrate  for  the 
teacher  how  basic  reading,  extension  and  recreatory  reading,  and  individual 
guidance  can  be  combined  effectively  into  a program  that  does  adequately 
meet  individual  differences. 

In  her  own  classroom  the  teacher  may  make  many  adaptations  of  the 
same  procedures  just  described.  She  may,  for  example,  prefer  to  keep 
rather  inflexible  groupings  of  children  during  basic  reading  periods.  But 
she  can  schedule  periods  for  recreatory  reading  and  for  extension  reading 
to  supplement  ideas  or  interests  acquired  in  the  basic  reading  materials. 
And  while  the  majority  of  the  class  engages  in  independent  reading  of 
this  kind,  she  can  give  special  help  and  guidance  to  individuals  and  small 
groups  who  have  specific  needs. 
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LESSON  PLANS 


^JS  on  oral  procedures  ...  for  promoting  growth  in  reading  power 
through  the  effective  use  of  Days  and  Deeds  and  its  accompanying  Guide- 
book and  Think-and-Do  Book  are  outlined  in  the  succeeding  discussion. 
This  discussion  gives  an  overview  of  important  steps  the  teacher  should 
keep  in  mind  before,  during,  and  following  the  reading  of  stories  in  each 
unit.  The  procedures  suggested  should,  of  course,  be  adapted  in  the  light  of 
the  teacher’s  acquaintance  with  and  consideration  for  each  child  as  an 
individual. 

Becoming  familiar  with  the  units  . . . will  help  the  teacher  in 
developing  the  unit  themes  and  in  focusing  attention  on  significant  aspects 
of  the  stories  in  each  unit.  By  getting  a preview  of  each  unit  before  chil- 
dren begin  to  read  it,  the  teacher  can  note  its  general  scope  as  well  as  the 
specific  emphasis  of  each  story.  This  knowledge  will  give  her  background 
for  presenting  the  stories  to  the  children,  for  bringing  out  essential  infor- 
iliation  about  and  establishing  significant  viewpoints  toward  each  story, 
for  locating  related  reading  material  appropriate  for  poor,  average,  and 
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superior  readers,  and  for  capitalizing  on  leads  in  the  unit  that  may  broaden 
known  interests  or  establish  new  interests  on  the  part  of  children. 

The  teacher  can  gain  general  acquaintance  with  each  unit  theme  by 
reading  the  overview  given  in  the  Guidebook  at  the  outset  of  the  unit. 
She  can  also  learn  the  general  nature  of  each  story  in  the  unit  by  reading 
the  short  synopsis  that  accompanies  each  lesson  plan  in  this  Guidebook. 

Locating  supplementary  materials  . . . that  are  related  in 
theme  and  content  to  stories  in  each  unit  will  facilitate  effective  extension 
reading.  Preferably,  the  teacher  should  locate  supplementary  materials  of 
this  kind  before  the  children  begin  to  read  each  of  the  units  in  Days  and 
Deeds.  Additional  recreatory  reading  materials  selected  on  the  basis  of 
children’s  personal  preferences  should  also  be  assembled. 

In  assembling  supplementary  reading  materials,  the  teacher  should 
include  materials  of  varying  difficulty.  Thus  poor,  average,  and  superior 
readers  will  be  able  to  find  materials  that  will  make  their  extension  reading 
and  free  reading  pleasurable  and  profitable.  For  help  in  finding  inde- 
pendent reading  materials,  the  teacher  should  consult  the  bibliography  on 
pages  249-259  of  this  Guidebook.  In  this  bibliography  related  stories  from 
other  readers  are  classified  according  to  three  general  levels  of  difficulty. 
Very  easy  selections  which  can  be  read  by  slow  readers  are  not  starred.  The 
selections  that  are  marked  with  one  star  are  stories  of  average  difficulty,  and 
most  fifth-graders  should  be  able  to  read  them  independently.  Selections 
marked  with  two  stars  may  be  read  by  superior  pupils  who  have  developed 
a high  level  of  efficiency  in  independent  reading. 

In  so  far  as  is  possible,  the  teacher  should  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  supplementary  materials  she  makes  available  to  the  pupils.  By  so 
doing  she  can  recommend  to  children  reading  materials  that  are  closely 
related  to  individual  experiences,  interests,  or  preferences.  Types  of  mate- 
rials needed  to  set  into  action  a worth-while  program  in  extension  and  free 
reading  include  the  following: 

Related  stories  in  other  readers.  (For  suggestions  see  bibliography , pages 
249-259  of  this  Guidebook.) 

Books  suggested  by  the  theme  of  the  unit  or  by  story  plots.  (For  sug- 
gestions see  bibliography , pages  456-457  of  Days  and  Deeds.) 

Stories  from  juvenile  magazines  and  from  newspapers  that  are  related 
to  ideas , activities , or  settings  in  the  Basic  Reader  unit. 
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Books , handbooks , pamphlets , and  bulletins  that  contain  information 
on  points  suggested  by  the  unit. 

Pictures , maps,  diagrams,  and  other  visual  materials  that  will  clarify 
understandings  of  the  unit  theme  or  lead  out  from  it. 

Reading  material  of  all  kinds  related  to  childrens  personal  interests  and 
preferences  as  revealed  by  acquaintance  with  them. 

Using  the  detailed  lesson  plans  ...  in  this  Guidebook  will  aid 
the  teacher  in  deepening  children’s  understandings  and  enriching  their 
appreciations  of  the  stories.  These  plans  also  make  available  to  the  teacher 
a practical  means  of  developing  essential  reading  skills  and  abilities.  The 
most  significant  progress  in  reading  will  occur  when  the  following  steps 
in  each  lesson  plan  are  developed  carefully  and  in  an  unhurried  fashion. 

. . . preparing  for  reading  each  story 

The  function  of  this  first  step  in  each  lesson  plan  is  to  build  essential 
background  for  reading  the  story  and  to  clear  up  vocabulary  difficulties  so 
that  most  children  can  read  the  story  fluently  and  thoughtfully.  Usually 
this  step  aims  to  lead  from  children’s  own  experiences  to  the  reading  of 
stories  related  to  their  experiences.  The  lesson  plan  suggests  ways  to  build 
background  for  and  arouse  interest  in  each  story,  but  this  specific  help  may 
often  need  to  be  expanded  or  changed  slightly  to  make  it  especially  appro- 
priate for  a given  group  of  youngsters.  In  general,  it  is  a good  idea  for  the 
teacher  to  approach  each  story  with  the  question  “What  is  there  in  this 
story  that  may  be  outside  the  realm  of  the  children’s  own  experiences  or 
that  may  cause  difficulty  for  individuals?”  Her  preparation  for  the  reading 
should  take  these  difficulties  into  consideration. 

Knowledge  gained  from  the  initial  discussion  often  gives  the  teacher 
valuable  clues  about  children’s  general  information,  their  independent 
reading,  and  their  personal  experiences.  This  knowledge  aids  not  only  in 
building  needed  background  for  reading  a particular  story  but  also  in  deter- 
mining how  gaps  in  information  and  experience  can  be  filled  by  additional 
related  reading  material. 

In  addition  to  building  background  for  each  story,  the  teacher  should 
anticipate  vocabulary  difficulties  children  may  have  with  a particular  story. 
To  aid  in  spotting  new  words  that  may  cause  difficulty,  a vocabulary  list 
is  included  on  pages  472-478  of  Days  and  Deeds.  This  list  includes  only 
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words  which  have  not  been  used  in  any  preceding  book  in  this  series  of 
Basic  Readers.  It  is  assumed  that  children  who  have  mastered  the  methods 
of  word  attack  taught  at  preceding  levels  will  be  able  to  derive  independ- 
ently both  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  many  of  these  new  words. 
The  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  words  that  are  most  likely  to  cause  diffi- 
culty are  included  in  the  glossary  on  pages  458-471  of  Days  and  Deeds. 
For  the  convenience  of  the  teacher,  words  which  are  entered  in  the  glos- 
sary are  printed  in  italics  in  the  vocabulary  list. 

The  first  section  of  the  lesson  plan  gives  suggestions  to  aid  the  teacher  in 
promoting  habits  of  using  the  glossary.  Suggestions  are  also  given  for  pre- 
senting new  meanings  of  familiar  words.  The  teacher  should,  however, 
keep  in  mind  the  needs  of  individual  pupils  in  her  particular  reading  group. 
After  studying  the  vocabulary  list  for  words  not  in  the  glossary  that  may 
offer  difficulty  to  individuals,  she  should  make  provisions  for  using  these 
words  in  the  preliminary  discussion  so  that  their  meanings  and  pronuncia- 
tions will  be  clarified.  The  amount  of  time  the  teacher  spends  in  this  pro- 
cedure will  depend  upon  the  children’s  skill  in  word  perception  as  well  as 
their  ability  to  use  a glossary. 

In  terminating  the  preparation  for  reading,  the  lesson  plan  suggests  ways 
to  motivate  the  reading  of  the  story.  In  general,  the  motivation  will  be 
more  effective  if  children  approach  each  story  without  having  previously 
read  it.  Thus  many  teachers  consider  it  desirable  to  keep  the  Basic  Reader 
at  school  and  use  it  only  during  reading  periods  instead  of  allowing  pupils 
to  take  it  home  or  to  have  access  to  it  at  free  moments. 

. . . guiding  and  extending  interpretation 

The  function  of  this  second  step  in  each  lesson  plan  is  to  lead  boys 
and  girls  to  form  the  mental  images  and  experience  the  emotional  reac- 
tions that  should  accompany  a clear  interpretation  of  what  is  read.  Sug- 
gestions are  included  to  promote  accurate  interpretation  of  material  read, 
whether  it  is  within  the  realm  of  children’s  own  experiences  or  outside  the 
realm  of  their  actual  experiences. 

This  section  of  each  lesson  plan  is  designed  to  promote  comprehension 
of  and  reaction  to  the  story  under  consideration.  Suggestions  are  included 
for  leading  children  to  weigh  and  evaluate  ideas,  to  make  comparisons  and 
contrasts,  to  perceive  relationships  in  ideas  and  events  within  the  story,  and 
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to  draw  analogies  to  their  own  experiences.  Provision  for  reading  aloud 
stories  with  particular  oral  appeal  is  also  made.  Specific  purposes  are  sug- 
gested to  motivate  the  oral  reading;  e.g.,  to  show  how  characters  felt  and 
talked,  to  prove  a point,  to  trace  the  sequence  of  episodes  in  the  plot,  to 
bring  out  the  charm  of  cadence  and  word  choice  in  style,  etc. 

While  children  are  reading  silently  preparatory  to  the  class  discussion, 
the  teacher  should  give  help  to  those  readers  who  request  it.  For  example, 
one  child  might  ask  the  teacher  for  help  with  a word;  another  might  ask 
her  to  explain  a particular  sentence,  idea,  or  paragraph  to  him;  another 
might  ask  a specific  question  about  an  item  in  a picture,  and  so  on.  The 
teacher  should  encourage  such  questions  and  requests  for  help,  and,  as 
children  read  silently,  she  should  move  about  the  room  answering  questions, 
giving  guidance,  and  carefully  noting  children’s  silent-reading  habits. 

If  there  are  children  in  the  class  who  cannot  read  at  the  level  of  Days 
and  Deeds  but  who  are  interested  in  and  capable  of  reacting  to  the  material 
in  it,  these  children  may  have  the  story  read  aloud  or  told  to  them  by  a 
superior  reader.  This  may  be  done  in  a far  corner  of  the  room  during  the 
silent  reading  or  at  a time  before  the  majority  of  the  class  reads  the  story. 

After  the  silent  reading  the  teacher  should  initiate  discussion,  using  the 
various  suggestions  given  in  the  lesson  plan.  By  her  skillful  direction  of 
questions  and  comments,  she  should  lead  all  children  to  participate  in  such 
discussion  to  the  best  of  their  abilities. 

. . . extending  skills  and  abilities 

This  third  section  of  each  lesson  plan  gives  suggestions  and  specific  exer- 
cises for  establishing  essential  habits  in  reading,  thinking,  and  language. 
The  skills  and  abilities  that  are  emphasized  in  this  section  of  the  lesson 
plans  are  strengthened  and  directly  applied  as  the  child  uses  the  Think- 
and-Do  Book.  In  the  Think-and-Do  Book  special  attention  is  given  to 
improving  interpretation  of  factual  materials  that  are  divorced  from  plot 
structure  of  any  kind.  The  developmental  program  as  embodied  in  the 
Guidebook  and  Think-and-Do  Book  provides  for  building  such  essential 
reading  skills  and  abilities  as  organizing  ideas,  making  inferences,  forming 
opinions,  using  judgment,  comparing  and  contrasting  information,  recog- 
nizing cause-and-effect  relationships,  interpreting  figurative  language,  and 
recognizing  simple  elements  of  style. 
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This  section  of  each  lesson  plan  also  provides  for  developing  skills  and 
abilities  necessary  for  successful  word  perception,  i.e.,  the  use  of  meaning 
clues,  word-form  clues,  structural  clues,  phonetic  clues,  and  the  glossary  and 
the  dictionary  in  determining  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  words. 

Material  in  this  section  of  the  lesson  plan  is  intended  for  use  with 
children  who  can  read  Days  and  Deeds.  Children  who  have  not  yet 
reached  this  level  of  achievement  might  engage  in  extension  or  free  reading 
while  the  majority  of  the  class,  under  the  teacher’s  direction,  is  using 
the  Guidebook  and  Think-and-Do  Book  suggestions  for  extending  skills 
and  abilities.  Later,  while  the  majority  of  the  class  engages  in  extension  or 
free  reading,  poor  readers  might  use  a basic  reader  and  workbook  at  a lower 
level  for  their  developmental  program  in  basic  reading  skills  and  abilities. 
See  pages  77-82  in  this  Guidebook  for  detailed  suggestions  for  meeting 
individual  differences  in  this  way. 

. . . extending  interests 

The  suggestions  in  this  section  of  each  lesson  plan  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  boys  and  girls  to  explore  and  broaden  interests  gained  from  read- 
ing the  story.  These  suggestions  lead  children  to  carry  on  activities  similar 
to  those  in  the  story  and  to  engage  in  additional  reading  motivated  by  the 
story.  It  should  be  noted  especially  that  this  section  of  the  lesson  plan  is  a 
valuable  aid  in  setting  into  action  extension-  and  free-reading  activities. 
Suggestions  are  given  recurrently  to  guide  children  to  stories  related  to 
those  in  a particular  unit  of  Days  and  Deeds  and  to  encourage  them  to 
share  ideas  and  appreciations  gained  in  their  wide  reading. 

Bibliographies  are  furnished  in  Days  and  Deeds  and  in  the  Guidebook 
to  help  locate  books  and  stories  suited  to  poor,  average,  and  superior 
readers.  The  independent  reading  of  these  selections  may  be  encouraged 
by  assembling  them  in  a convenient  place  and  by  frequently  referring  a 
child  to  a selection  especially  suited  to  his  interests  and  reading  abilities. 
Provisions  are  also  made  to  help  the  teacher  broaden  and  satisfy  children’s 
reading  interests  by  reading  aloud  poems,  stories,  or  portions  of  books 
related  to  the  unit  theme  or  to  children’s  current  interests. 

The  Think-and-Do  Book  also  makes  specific  contributions  in  expanding 
children’s  reading  interests.  Materials  in  the  Think-and-Do  Book  are 
organized  around  the  same  unit  themes  as  are  materials  in  Days  and  Deeds. 
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But  the  Think-and-Do  Book  pages  are  not  a “rehash”  of  information  and 
ideas  gained  from  reading  the  stories  in  the  Basic  Reader.  Instead  they 
provide  additional  worth-while  material  that  furthers  interest  in  each  unit 
theme  and  in  turn  stimulates  additional  independent  reading.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Think-and-Do  Book  extends  children’s  knowledge  about  the 
period  of  westward  expansion  to  include  detailed  information  about  sod 
houses,  gold  mining,  uses  of  the  buffalo,  and  towns  of  the  period  that  are 
ghost  towns  today. 

Recognizing  the  needs  of  individuals  . . . and  providing  for 
these  needs  are  procedures  that,  of  course,  must  accompany  each  step  in 
the  lesson  plans.  Throughout  the  lesson  plans  in  the  Guidebook,  and 
especially  in  those  for  Unit  I,  references  are  made  to  specific  sections  of 
the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart  to  guide  the  teacher  in  recognizing  and  record- 
ing certain  aspects  of  children’s  reading.  This  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart  is 
furnished  with  each  Guidebook.  The  chart  is  intended  to  be  suggestive 
rather  than  restrictive,  and  the  teacher  will  doubtless  want  to  make  addi- 
tional notes  on  the  reading  habits  of  individual  pupils. 

In  the  left-hand  column  of  Part  I of  this  chart  are  listed  essential  reading 
skills  and  abilities,  with  questions  about  the  child’s  ability  in  each  area.  In 
the  next  two  columns  are  descriptions  of  behavior  during  reading  which 
give  evidence  that  a child  is  having  difficulty  in  that  area.  In  the  right- 
hand  section  of  the  chart  are  columns  for  individual  pupils,  with  a place 
for  recording  the  name  of  each  pupil  and  for  placing  a check  at  any  point 
in  which  he  shows  evidence  of  difficulty.  The  teacher  should  not  attempt 
to  fill  out  the  entire  chart  at  one  time.  Instead  she  should  proceed  with 
the  basic  program,  using  the  stories  in  the  Basic  Reader,  following  sugges- 
tions given  in  each  section  of  the  lesson  plan,  and  using  the  Think-and-Do 
Book  pages  related  to  the  stories.  At  the  end  of  each  reading  period,  she 
should  think  over  the  skills  that  were  involved  in  that  particular  period  of 
reading.  The  lesson  plans  in  this  Guidebook  and  the  references  made  there 
to  the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart  will  help  her  in  focusing  attention  on  these 
skills,  as  will  the  clearly  stated  aims  on  each  page  of  the  Think-and-Do 
Book.  If  some  children  show  weaknesses  in  any  of  these  skills,  the  teacher 
should  record  these  weaknesses  in  the  proper  space  on  the  chart. 

The  second  part  of  the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart  is  devoted  to  personal 
factors  that  are  related  to  reading  and  that  affect  a child’s  ability  to  learn 
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but  which  are  not  actual  reading  skills.  These  factors  are  intelligence, 
physical  and  health  conditions,  emotional  and  social  adjustment,  and  moti- 
vation and  need  for  reading.  These  personal  factors  should  be  studied,  and 
each  pupil  should  be  checked  for  those  factors  that  are  affecting  adversely 
his  ability  to  read.  If  an  intelligence  test  has  been  given,  the  pupil’s  mental 
age  or  I.Q.  may  be  inserted  on  the  chart.  If  no  test  has  been  given,  the 
teacher  may  estimate  the  child’s  intelligence  as  average,  above  average,  or 
below  average. 

Information  recorded  on  the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart  during  the  reading 
of  Unit  I,  together  with  information  about  pupils  forwarded  from  previous 
teachers,  will  enable  the  teacher  to  make  specific  plans  for  adapting  her 
procedures  to  meet  individual,  group,  and  class  needs.  For  example,  after 
careful  observation  of  children’s  reading  habits,  she  will  know  which  chil- 
dren, if  any,  are  incapable  of  reading  at  the  level  of  Days  and  Deeds.  If 
these  children  are  socially  mature  and  interested  in  the  reading  activities  of 
the  class  as  a whole,  she  should  at  times  provide  opportunities  for  them  to 
participate  in  the  discussions  based  on  stories  in  the  Basic  Reader.  She 
should  also  select  extension-reading  materials  that  the  slow  readers  can 
read  fluently  and  enjoy.  In  addition,  she  should  make  provision  for  a 
developmental  program  for  these  retarded  readers  that  will  insure  growth 
in  reading  power. 

By  the  time  Unit  II  is  begun,  the  teacher  will  know  the  outstanding  diffi- 
culties of  the  children  in  her  class.  She  can  attempt  to  find  the  causes  for 
these  difficulties  and  set  into  action  a program  for  clearing  up  weaknesses. 
If,  for  example,  some  children  have  difficulty  in  using  phonetic  clues  in 
attacking  new  words,  the  teacher  may  find  it  necessary  to  set  aside  a special 
time  to  reteach  essential  skills  in  phonetic  analysis.  She  can  find  pattern 
lessons  for  doing  this  in  the  sections  of  the  lesson  plans  entitled  “Extending 
Skills  and  Abilities.”  In  addition,  she  may  wish  to  refer  to  developmental 
material  in  the  preceding  Guidebooks  and  Think-and-Do  Books  for  the 
Basic  Reading  Program. 

The  teacher  should  note,  too,  that  lesson  plans  for  stories  in  all  the  units 
aid  in  highlighting  and  evaluating  specific  reading  skills  and  abilities,  and 
that  each  page  in  the  Think-and-Do  Book  has  diagnostic  value. 

The  teacher  who  wishes  more  detailed  suggestions  for  adapting  her  read- 
ing program  to  individual  differences  should  refer  to  pages  67-82  of  this 
Guidebook. 
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Pages  91-114  of  this  Guidebook. 
Unit  I of  Days  and  Deeds  . . . 


Young  Citizens 


The  LIVELY  SHORT  STORIES  . . . that  are  presented  in  Unit  I 
are  typically  American  in  background  and  action.  Reflected  in  these 
stories  are  the  play  interests  and  personal  conflicts  common  to  boys 
and  girls  almost  anywhere  in  our  country  today.  Familiar  and  yet  ever- 
exciting  activities  such  as  sleight-of-hand  tricks,  horseback  riding, 
Fourth  of  July  celebrations,  baseball,  and  a long  bus  ride  are  featured. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  whole  unit  is  light-hearted.  The  tales  are 
centered  in  the  child’s  world,  a world  where  winning  the  game  in  spite 
of  handicaps,  successfully  performing  difficult  tricks,  making  good  in  a 
contest,  and  doing  a hard  stunt  with  nonchalance  are  vital  issues.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  adults  play  almost  no  part  in  the  children’s 
solutions  of  their  problems. 

Youthful  action,  the  American  scene — these  are  the  predominant 
characteristics  of  the  stories  in  the  first  unit. 
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INTRODUCING  THE  UNIT  THEME 


interest  in  reading  the  stories  in  Unit  I of  Days  and  Deeds  should  grow 
out  of  a discussion  of  children’s  own  activities  and  experiences.  The  teacher 
might  initiate  this  discussion  by  referring  to  some  known  experiences  of 
one  of  the  children.  She  might  say,  for  example,  “How  did  you  enjoy 
working  on  the  dairy  farm  this  summer,  John?  Won’t  you  tell  us  about  it?” 
Following  John’s  contribution,  a natural  question  would  be  “What  did 
you  do  last  summer?”  or  “What  have  you  been  doing  lately  that  you  would 
like  to  tell  us  about?” 

Whenever  possible,  the  teacher  should  note  leads  for  carrying  the  dis- 
cussion beyond  mere  accounts  of  activities.  At  opportune  moments  she 
might  invite  consideration  of  how  such  aspects  of  social  behavior  as 
cooperation,  persistence,  unselfishness,  or  quick  thinking  made  the  activi- 
ties described  particularly  successful  or  enjoyable. 

As  children  refer  to  experiences  they  have  had,  call  attention  to  anec- 
dotes with  story  possibilities.  To  a child  who  describes  a last-minute 
chance  to  take  the  lead  in  a play  at  the  community  house,  the  teacher 
might  say,  “That  is  as  good  a story  as  any  you  could  read  in  a book.  It 
kept  us  wondering  until  the  end  just  what  was  going  to  happen.”  The 
teacher  might  also  call  attention  to  similarities  in  real-life  accounts  with 
those  in  stories  or  books  known  to  many  of  the  children  in  the  class. 

Distribute  copies  of  Days  and  Deeds  and  tell  children  that  this  book 
contains  many  stories  about  activities  such  as  they  have  just  been  describing. 
Encourage  comments  on  the  pictures,  the  general  appearance,  and  the  title 
of  the  book. 

Have  the  pupils  find  and  name  the  title  page.  Next  direct  attention  to 
the  table  of  contents.  Suggest  that  the  children  read  the  story  titles  under 
“Young  Citizens  of  Today”  and  then  ask  “What  kinds  of  activities  might 
you  expect  to  read  about  in  the  stories  under  this  heading?”  Lead  pupils 
to  note  the  other  unit  titles  and  make  comments  as  to  the  possible  content 
of  stories  under  each. 

Provide  an  opportunity  for  glancing  through  the  bibliography  on  pages 
456-457  and  for  noting  titles  and  authors.  Discuss  with  the  children  how 
this  list  of  books  may  be  useful  to  them.  Also  have  the  children  find  the 
glossary  on  pages  458-471  and  discuss  briefly  with  them  its  purpose  in  con- 
nection with  the  book. 
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4 PACES  8-1  6 ► 


*7/te  Silver  Penny 

What  child  has  not  yearned  to  be  a magician?  In  this  lively,  exciting 
story  Ted,  the  boy  magician,  is  fortunate  in  having  for  his  assistant  a 
loyal  and  resourceful  friend,  Howard.  Without  Howard’s  quick  wit, 
the  boys’  show  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross  would  have  failed. 

The  rival  gang  threatens,  “Make  good  or  money  back.’’  Naturally 
the  threat  makes  the  magician  nervous,  but  Ted’s  anxiety  is  nothing 
compared  to  Howard’s  horror  when  he  finds  that  some  of  the  neces- 
sary equipment  is  missing. 

Young  readers  will  enjoy  the  descriptions  of  the  magician’s  tricks, 
and  they  will  thrill  to  the  boys’  problem  when  the  success  of  the  per- 
formance is  threatened.  Howard’s  resourcefulness  makes  a surprising 
and  satisfying  ending  to  the  story  and  to  the  bad  feeling  between  the 
rival  gangs  as  well. 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Children’s  conversation  about  their  summer-vacation  experiences  may 
lead  into  a discussion  of  some  neighborhood  project  to  raise  funds  for  a spe- 
cific purpose.  Encourage  boys  and  girls  to  tell  of  any  experiences  they  have 
had  in  connection  with  benefit  performances  for  such  organizations  as  the 
church,  Red  Cross,  U.S.O.,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  or  Camp  Fire  Girls. 
Be  sure  that  children  understand  the  meaning  of  the  term  “benefit 
performance.”  Informal  discussion  periods  of  this  kind  give  the  teacher 
an  opportunity  to  observe  individual  pupil’s  emotional  and  social  adjust- 
ment to  the  group.  She  should  record  her  observations  in  Part  II  of  the 
Diagnostic  Survey  Chart. 

Have  pupils  turn  to  the  table  of  contents  and  read  the  title  of  the  first 
story.  Ask  children  if  they  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of  a silver  penny.  After 
curiosity  about  the  meaning  of  the  title  has  been  aroused,  suggest  that 
pupils  look  at  the  picture  on  pages  8 and  9.  Tell  pupils  that  the  boy  on 
the  red  bicycle  is  Howard  Aiken  and  the  boy  on  the  blue  bicycle  is  Jason 
Hatch.  Write  the  two  names  on  the  blackboard. 
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When  children  mention  the  sign  Howard  is  displaying,  call  attention 
to  the  description  of  the  sign  at  the  bottom  of  page  8 and  ask  pupils  to 
read  what  is  on  the  poster.  Clear  up  any  difficulties  pupils  may  have 
with  the  abbreviations  lbs.  and  p.m.,  or  with  the  words  magician  and 
benefit.  Ask  pupils  what  clue  the  sign  gives  about  the  title  of  the  story. 
Lead  them  to  infer  that  “The  Silver  Penny”  may  refer  to  one  of  the 
magician’s  tricks.  Explain  that  there  is  printing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
poster.  Have  pupils  turn  to  page  10  and  read  the  third  paragraph  to  find  out 
what  the  other  side  of  the  poster  says.  Note  whether  or  not  children  have 
any  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  words  produce  and  copper. 

Ask  pupils  if  they  have  any  idea  how  a copper  penny  could  be  changed 
to  silver  and  suggest  that  they  read  the  story  to  find  out. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

In  the  type  of  procedure  suggested  in  this  lesson  plan,  the  teacher  guides 
the  reading  and  discussion  of  short  thought  units  throughout  the  story. 
This  procedure  should  enable  the  teacher  to  decide  which  pupils  in  the 
group  need  this  detailed  type  of  guidance  and  which  do  not.  She  can 
then  plan  subsequent  lessons  accordingly. 

As  pupils  read  and  discuss  the  story,  the  teacher  should  observe  and 
record  each  pupil’s  ability  to  interpret  and  understand  the  motives  for 
the  actions  of  the  story  characters  (I,  Int.,  C-l  and  5)1  and  to  visualize 
story  settings  (I,  Int.,  B-4). 

Pages  8-1 1 . . . Ask  children  to  read  the  first  four  pages  to  find  out  what 
the  boys  did  to  get  ready  for  the  show.  After  the  silent  reading  discuss  how 
the  boys  prepared  for  the  show.  Then  ask,  “How  would  you  explain  the 
statement  ‘one  bicycle  going  down  the  street  was  just  a bicycle,  but  two 
bicycles  were  a small  parade’?  What  trick  was  Ted  practicing  when 
Howard  went  over  to  see  him?  Can  you  guess  how  he  performed  the  trick? 
What  is  the  first  hint  in  the  story  that  Jason  is  not  friendly  toward  Howard 
and  Ted?  Why  was  he  unfriendly?”  Have  children  tell  how  Howard 
helped  before  the  show  began  and  what  he  is  going  to  do  during  the  show. 

irThe  notations  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  specific  sections  of  the  Diagnostic  Survey 
Chart  that  the  teacher  should  use  as  a guide  in  observing  and  recording  difficulties  of 
individual  pupils.  For  example,  I,  Int.,  C-l  and  5 refers  to  Part  I,  Interpretation  of 
What  Is  Read,  Point  C,  Questions  1 and  5. 
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Encourage  pupils  to  describe  how  they  think  Skinner’s  back  yard  looked 
when  the  show  began.  Suggest  that  they  look  at  the  picture  on  page  12 
to  get  an  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the  dressing  tent  and  platform. 
Lead  children  to  visualize  the  size  of  the  audience,  how  much  space  was 
occupied  by  benches,  where  the  ticket  table  was,  etc. 

Page  12  . . . Call  attention  again  to  the  picture  on  page  12  and  lead 
pupils  to  infer  that  Jason  interrupted  Howard  as  he  started  to  introduce 
the  magician.  Then  have  them  read  the  page  to  find  out  what  Jason  said. 
After  the  silent  reading  discuss  Jason’s  attitude  toward  the  show.  Lead 
children  to  express  their  own  opinions  about  Jason’s  method  of  getting 
even.  Ask,  “Do  you  suppose  Jason  has  taken  any  of  Ted’s  equipment? 
What  makes  you  think  as  you  do?”  Discuss  how  Howard  handled  the 
situation  and  how  he  must  have  felt.  Then  ask  someone  to  read  aloud 
Howard’s  speech.  Ask,  “What  makes  you  think  Howard  had  practiced 
his  speech?” 

Pages  13-16  . . . “Let’s  finish  the  story  to  see  how  Ted  and  Howard 
get  out  of  their  difficulty .”  After  the  silent  reading  discuss  Ted’s  tricks 
and  Jason’s  attempt  to  spoil  the  show.  Lead  pupils  to  tell  how  Howard 
helped  Ted  over  a difficult  spot — by  suggesting  the  mind-reading  trick  and 
getting  the  mercury.  Ask,  “What  does  this  tell  you  about  the  kind  of  boy 
Howard  was?  What  happened  to  show  Jason  that  he’d  been  mistaken  in 
blaming  Howard  and  Ted?  How  do  we  know  that  Jason  was  sorry  about 
taking  the  mercury?”  Lead  pupils  to  tell  what  they  think  Jason  learned 
from  his  experience  with  Howard  and  Ted.  Discuss  how  this  experience 
might  influence  Jason’s  future  attitudes  toward  his  friends.  Also  ask 
children  to  tell  how  they  think  Sam  Robinson  felt,  and  to  give  their 
opinions  of  what  he  did  when  he  was  found  out.  Encourage  pupils  to  tell 
what  they  would  do  when  they  next  saw  Sam  if  they  were  in  Jason’s  place. 


EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Using  guide  words  in  a glossary  . . . The  teacher  may  briefly 
explain  the  function  of  a. glossary  by  saying,  “There  is  a section  of  our 
reader  that  will  help  you  with  both  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of 
words  that  are  new  to  you.  This  section  is  the  glossary.” 
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Have  pupils  turn  to  page  459  in  the  text.  Point  to  the  guide  word 
at  the  left  and  ask  them  to  find  that  word  on  the  page.  Then  have  them 
read  the  word  and  its  definitions.  Point  to  the  guide  word  at  the  right 
and  have  pupils  locate  it  on  the  page.  Lead  children  to  see  that  the  guide 
words  are  the  first  and  last  words  that  are  defined  on  a page.  Explain  that 
these  words  are  called  guide  words  because  they  tell  what  words  are  on  a 
certain  page.  Have  pupils  read  the  guide  words  on  each  page  of  the  glos- 
sary. Call  attention  to  several  words  on  each  page  and  point  out  that  these 
words  come  in  alphabetical  order  between  the  guide  words. 

Then  write  the  words  absorb,  emerge,  and  powwow,  and  show  pupils 
how  to  use  the  guide  words  to  find  the  page  on  which  each  of  these  words 
occurs  in  the  glossary.  If  certain  pupils  have  difficulty  with  this  exercise, 
the  teacher  should  determine  the  cause  of  difficulty— unfamiliarity  with 
alphabetical  sequence,  for  example— and  record  her  observations  under 
Word  Perception  on  the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart.  She  should  provide 
for  additional  practice  until  all  pupils  can  easily  locate  entries. 

Selecting  meaning  to  fit  context  . . .Explain  that  sometimes 
the  glossary  gives  more  than  one  meaning  for  a word.  Write  the  following 
sentences  on  the  blackboard,  ui)derlining  the  word  crane. 

A big  kettle  of  soup  hung  on  the  crane  in  the  fireplace. 

The  crane  scooped  up  sand  in  great  mouthfuls  and  - dumped  it  into 
waiting  trucks. 

Have  pupils  locate  the  word  crane  in  the  glossary  and  pronounce  it. 
Call  attention  to  the  definitions  of  the  word.  Then  discuss  with  pupils 
which  meaning  of  the  word  crane  fits  in  each  of  the  sentences  (I,  Int.,  A-2) . 

Phonetic  analysis  . . . The  procedure  suggested  in  the  exercise  which 
follows  provides  for  a review  of  the  sound  and  appearance  of  consonant 
elements  and  gives  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  pupils’  ability 
to  apply  the  recognition  of  these  elements  in  using  the  pronunciation  key 
given  in  the  glossary  (I,  Int.,  A-7). 

• Write  the  letters  b,  ch,  d,  f,  g,  and  h on  the  blackboard.  Pronounce  the 
word  bad  and  ask  pupils  to  tell  which  of  these  letters  they  hear  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  word.  Then  pronounce  the  word  child  and  ask  each  pupil  to 
write  the  letter  or  letters  which  represent  the  first  sound  in  the  word. 
Continue  with  the  words  game,  feat,  how,  and  do.  Check  pupils’  responses 
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and,  in  case  some  pupils  have  made  errors,  first  make  sure  they  understand 
the  procedure  and  then  pronounce  other  words  beginning  with  the  sounds 
listed  above.  Check  again  and  make  notes  of  pupils’  difficulties  for  pur- 
poses of  recording  on  the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart. 

Repeat  the  above  procedure  with  the  letters  j,  k,  l,  m,  n,  and  p,  pro- 
nouncing the  following  words:  kind,  me,  land,  jam,  put,  and  no.  If  some 
child  records  k for  the  initial  sound  in  the  word  no,  he  may  be  visualizing 
the  word  know.  Be  sure  that  he  understands  he  is  to  write  the  letter  that 
represents  the  sounds  he  hears  at  the  beginning  of  the  word. 

Continue  with  the  letters  r,  s,  sh , t,  th,  v,  w,  y,  and  z,  pronouncing  the 
words  say,  tell,  she,  run,  thin,  very,  zero,  you,  and  will. 

Write  the  letters  g,  j,  k,  and  s on  the  blackboard.  Then  write  the  word 
cat  and  ask  pupils  to  tell  what  letter  they  see  at  the  beginning  of  the  word. 
Remind  them  that  the  letter  c really  has  no  sound  of  its  own— sometimes 
it  has  the  sound  of  the  letter  k,  and  sometimes  the  sound  of  the  letter  s. 
Ask  them  to  tell  which  sound  it  has  in  the  word  cat.  Then  pronounce  the 
following  words  and  have  pupils  record  what  sound  they  hear  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each:  city,  game,  cup,  gem,  coat,  circus. 

Hiink-and-B®  Bo®k  . . . Use  pages  1,  2,  and  3.  For  directions  for  in- 
troducing page  1,  see  the  page  itself  and  the  Teacher’s  Notes  on  the  inside 
cover  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book.  The  teacher  should  carefully  study 
pupils’  responses  to  each  Think-and-Do  Book  exercise  and  record  indi- 
vidual pupils’  weaknesses  on  the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Reading  independently  . . . Provide  opportunity  for  the  pupils  to 
read  independently  selections  from  other  readers  that  are  related  in  con- 
tent to  specific  stories  and  to  the  general  unit  theme.  See  the  bibliography, 
page  249  of  this  Guidebook,  for  help  in  locating  stories  of  this  kind.  Also 
call  children’s  attention  to  the  bibliography  at  the  back  of  Days  and  Deeds. 
As  many  of  these  latter  books  as  are  available  should  be  placed  on  the 
library  table,  and  a list  of  those  that  are  in  the  school  and  public  library 
might  be  posted  on  the  bulletin  board. 

Exploring  personal  interests  . . . Mention  that  Ted  had  learned 
to  do  magic  tricks  for  his  own  enjoyment  and  for  the  entertainment  of 
others.  Ask  boys  and  girls  what  they  often  do  for  fun  or  to  entertain  others. 
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Such  responses  as  whistling,  tap-dancing,  soap  carving,  giving  chalk  talks, 
reading  aloud  poems  or  stories,  playing  musical  instruments,  etc.,  may  be 
expected.  Volunteers  may  entertain  the  class  in  any  of  the  ways  in  which 
they  have  particular  skills  or  interests.  These  procedures  will  give  the 
teacher  an  opportunity  to  note  children’s  current  interests  (II,  C). 

◄ PACES  1 7-23  ► 

(led  tf-lcum 

This  delightful  story  about  a boy  and  a horse  will  appeal  to  every  child 
who  has  ever  wanted  to  ride  a horse.  Jim  has  made  friends  with  a 
lonely  horse  that  he  calls  Solomon.  Jim  rides  Solomon  whenever  he 
can.  But  Solomon  doesn’t  belong  to  him,  and  he  wishes  he  had  a horse 
of  his  own. 

On  rodeo  day  Jim  sees  the  greatest  riders  from  many  ranches  thrown 
from  the  back  of  Red  Flame,  a bucking  outlaw  horse.  The  surprise 
climax  of  the  story  comes  when  Jim  mounts  the  red  horse  and  canters 
happily  round  and  round  the  ring,  winning  for  himself  the  admiration 
of  the  crowd,  as  well  as  the  ownership  of  his  old  friend  Solomon. 

The  vivid  descriptions  and  the  exciting  atmosphere  of  the  rodeo 
should  make  this  story  a favorite  with  children. 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Before  reading  the  story  “Red  Flame’’  children  should  be  led  to  visualize  a 
large  ranch  with  its  ranch  house,  bunk  house,  and  corrals;  cowboys  in  their 
best  outfits;  and  a bronco-busting  contest  at  a rodeo. 

Through  informal  conversation  the  teacher  may  find  that  some  of  the 
boys  or  girls  in  her  group  have  spent  a summer  on  a ranch,  have  attended 
rodeos,  or  are  especially  interested  in  horses.  Capitalize  on  any  such  back- 
ground of  experience  that  individual  children  may  have  to  build  under- 
standings needed  for  interpretation  of  the  story  (I,  Int.,  B-l).  Also 
encourage  children  who  have  read  books  or  stories  about  ranch  life  to  con- 
tribute to  the  discussion.  During  the  informal  conversation  the  meaning 
and  pronunciations  of  the  word  rodeo  (ro  da' 6 or  ro'di  6)  may  be  presented. 
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If  some  children  have  limited  backgrounds  for  this  story,  the  teacher 
should  display  pictures  or  show  films  of  ranch  life  and  rodeos. 

Tell  the  pupils  that  in  reading  this  story  they  may  encounter  some 
words  with  meanings  or  pronunciations  they  do  not  know.  Have  children 
turn  to  page  17  of  Days  and  Deeds  and  find  the  word  recently  in  the  third 
line.  Ask  how  many  know  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Then  have  the  chil- 
dren see  how  quickly  they  can  locate  the  word  in  the  glossary  and  find  its 
meaning.  Discuss  how  the  meaning  fits  in  the  sentence  on  page  17.  Write 
the  following  words  on  the  blackboard:  nuzzle,  celebration,  greenhorn, 
corral,  and  trappings.  Pronounce  each  word  and  tell  pupils  that  if  they 
do  not  know  the  meaning  of  any  one  of  these  words  as  it  is  used  in  the 
story  they  will  find  it  by  looking  in  the  glossary. 

Then  have  the  boys  and  girls  look  at  the  picture  on  page  17.  Tell  them 
that  the  boy  calls  the  horse  Solomon  and  ask  them  to  read  the  first  two 
paragraphs  to  find  out  why.  After  the  discussion  ask  pupils  if  they  have 
ever  heard  the  expression  “as  wise  as  Solomon”  and  clarify  the  idea  of  why 
Jim  called  the  horse  Solomon.  Suggest  that  pupils  look  at  the  pictures  on 
pages  20  and  21  and  lead  them  to  infer  that  this  story  tells  about  a rodeo. 
Then  say,  “The  story  has  a surprise  ending.  As  you  read,  see  if  you  can 
guess  what  finally  happens  at  the  rodeo.” 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

The  procedure  suggested  for  this  story— allowing  children  to  read  the 
entire  story  silently  without  detailed  direction  and  to  discuss  the  story  after 
silent  reading — will  give  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  observe  pupils' 
habits  in  silent  reading  and  their  ability  in  interpretation. 

The  teacher’s  observations  during  silent  reading  may  be  aided  by  noting 
the  points  suggested  in  the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart  under  Rhythm  and 
Rate  of  Reading  and  under  Personal  Factors,  B-l  and  4. 

By  watching  pupils  carefully,  the  teacher  will  also  be  able  to  note  to  some 
extent  how  the  children  are  interpreting  the  story,  whether  or  not  they 
use  the  glossary,  and  whether  or  not  they  seem  to  be  encountering  vocabu- 
lary difficulties. 

After  silent  reading  direct  discussion  by  such  questions  and  comments  as 
those  suggested  below  and  record  on  the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart  observa- 
tions of  the  pupils’  weaknesses  in  interpretation. 
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Discuss  with  children  the  surprise  ending  to  the  story  and  ask  if  any  of 
them  guessed  this  ending  before  they  read  it.  Bring  out  in  the  discussion 
the  fact  that  the  granting  of  Jim’s  wish  for  a horse  didn’t  “just  happen”— 
that  Jim  himself  had  done  certain  things  that  helped  him  in  achieving  his 
wish.  To  stimulate  pupils  to  think  about  what  they  have  read  and  to  react 
to  their  reading  ask,  “How  long  do  you  suppose  it  took  Jim  to  make 
friends  with  Solomon?  Why  could  he  ride  the  horse  when  the  regular  cow- 
boys couldn’t?  Do  you  think  Jim  knew  that  the  dangerous  Red  Flame  was 
Solomon  as  soon  as  the  horse  came  out  of  the  corral?”  Have  the  children 
tell  how  they  think  Jim  felt  as  he  saw  the  other  cowboys  trying  to  ride 
Red  Flame.  Encourage  them  to  discuss  how  they  think  the  cowboys  felt 
when  Jim  succeeded  in  riding  Red  Flame. 

To  check  on  the  use  of  the  glossary  for  meanings  of  the  words  greenhorn 
and  trappings  ask,  “What  do  you  think  Long  John  meant  when  he  told 
Jim  there  would  be  greenhorns  at  the  rodeo?  What  did  Jim  win  at  the 
rodeo  besides  the  horse?” 

Children  will  enjoy  reading  aloud  the  part  of  the  story  that  describes 
the  rodeo.  The  teacher  should  record  on  the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart  her 
observations  of  pupils’  weaknesses  in  oral  interpretation. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 


Comparing  style  of  statements  ...  To  develop  the  ability  to 
appreciate  unusual  or  literary  style  in  contrast  with  matter-of-fact  state- 
ment, read  to  the  pupils  each  pair  of  sentences  given  below,  ask  them 
which  expression  they  liked  better,  and  see  if  they  can  tell  why.  Bring  out 
the  fact  that  some  words  give  better  pictures  than  others;  e.g.,  grasped  vs. 
held,  like  a streak  vs.  quickly. 

Solomon  galloped  off  with  a joyful  Solomon  squealed  and  galloped 
squeal  as  Jim  grasped  the  mane  and  off  as  Jim  held  onto  the  mane, 
hung  on  fiercely. 


Jim  shot  from  the  house  like  a 
streak. 


Jim  quickly  went  out  of  the 
house. 


Each  one  went  sprawling  headlong 
while  the  animal  tossed  his  mane  and 
galloped  away. 

A burst  of  loud  applause  came  from 
the  crowd . 


Each  fell  off  the  horse  while 
the  animal  galloped  away. 

The  crowd  clapped  loudly. 
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Phonetic  analysis  ...  At  primary  levels  pupils  were  taught  that  each 
of  the  vowels  has  variant  sounds.  This  lesson  is  designed  to  review  some 
of  the  common  sounds  of  each  vowel,  and  to  give  the  teacher  an  oppor- 
tunity to  check  pupils'  ability  to  identify  vowel  sounds.  Observations 
should  be  recorded  under  Word  Perception  on  the  Survey  Chart. 

The  ability  to  discriminate  between  variant  vowel  sounds  and  the  ability 
to  compare  vowel  sounds  in  words  are  prerequisites  for  successful  use  of  a 
pronunciation  key  in  any  dictionary.  The  teacher,  therefore,  should  give 
further  practice  of  the  type  suggested  below  if  needed. 

Write  the  following  on  the  blackboard: 


1.  hat 

2.  age  3.  care 

4.  far 

share 

pat 

class 

waist 

pair 

wade 

drag 

heart 

shame 

break 

bar 

braid 

where 

darn 

they 

Call  attention  to  the  vowel  sounds  in  the  words  had,  age,  care,  and  far. 
Then  have  the  pupils  pronounce  the  word,  share  and  tell  whether  the 
vowel  sound  is  like  that  in  hat,  age,  care,  or  far.  When  children  decide  the 
vowel  sound  is  the  same  as  that  in  care , put  number  3 before  the  word 
share.  Continue  with  the  other  words,  numbering  each  to  correspond 
with  the  key  word  for  a given  vowel  sound. 


1.  let  2. 

equal  3.  her 

team 

first 

be 

said 

term 

met 

turn 

key 

1.  it 

2.  ice 

bit 

sky 

lie 

flip 

nice 

build 

sit 

tie 

1.  hot 

2.  go  3.  order  4.  oil 

5.  house 

horn 

boy 

watch 

mouth 

not 

throw 

soul 

bought 

1. 

cup  2.  full 

3.  rule  4. 

use 

should 

few 

shoe 

good 

run 

come 

does 

food 

Thi  nk-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  pages  4 and  5. 
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EXTENDING  INTERESTS 


Sharing  life  experiences  . . . Encourage  children  to  tell  personal 
experiences  like  the  one  Jim  had  in  which  a much-desired  wish  was  realized 
in  part  or  in  full.  Lead  the  boys  and  girls  to  mention  whether  or  not  their 
own  actions  helped  them  realize  their  wishes.  These  accounts  may  give 
the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  learn  more  about  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
experiences  of  her  pupils. 

Making  comparisons  . . . After  discussing  the  significance  of  the 
yearly  rodeo  in  the  lives  of  the  cowboys  in  the  story,  encourage  children  to 
compare  it  with  the  outstanding  yearly  event  in  their  town  or  neighbor- 
hood— the  county  fair  or  harvest  festival,  etc.  Discuss  the  preparation 
required  for  this  local  event  and  the  various  reasons  for  anticipating  it. 

Adding  to  information  in  the  story  . . . Ask  children  to  recall 
the  names  of  ranches  mentioned  in  the  story,  i.e.,  Circle  F and  Double  V. 
Tell  them  that  ranches  sometimes  derive  their  names  from  the  brands  cow- 
men use  to  mark  their  cattle.  Tell  them,  for  example,  that  the  Circle  F 
ranch  was  so  called  because  the  brand  was  a circle  with  the  letter  F in  it. 

The  teacher  may  read  aloud  to  the  children  the  selection  entitled 
“Branding  Cattle  on  the  Range,”  found  in  Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclo- 
pedia, Vol.  3.  Occasional  informal  reading  and  discussion  of  pertinent 
information  from  an  encyclopedia  will  build  a wholesome  interest  in  and 
an  awareness  of  the  types  of  material  it  contains.  Thus  pupils  will  appre- 
ciate the  function  of  this  reference  source  before  they  are  asked  to  use  it 
independently. 

The  teacher  might  also  show  the  children  the  following  names  of  ranches 
and  cattle  brands: 


AV  cr\  = VtL/  BQ 

Flying  U Lazy  Nine  Two  Bar  Rocking  H Barbecue 

After  studying  these,  children  who  are  interested  might  sketch  other 
original  brands  that  cowmen  might  use  to  mark  their  cattle. 
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< PAGES  24-32  ► 


Qneaiexi 


Sterling  North  has  made  a happy  contribution  to  children’s  literature 
in  this  story  of  a pet  pig,  Greased  Lightning. 

Greased  Lightning  was  Zeke’s  pig,  but  he  was  such  a rascal  that 
Zeke’s  father  finally  decided  to  take  him  to  market.  Zeke  never 
doubted  the  justice  of  his  father’s  verdict,  but  still  he  could  not  give 
up  his  beloved  pig  without  a struggle;  so  Zeke  went  to  market,  too, 
keeping  his  pony  and  himself  out  of  his  father’s  sight  but  managing 
somehow  to  keep  an  eye  on  Greased  Lightning. 

The  next  morning,  learning  that  his  pet  was  to  be  the  trophy 
awarded  the  winner  of  the  greased-pig  race,  Zeke  suddenly  took 
heart.  He  entered  the  race,  won  it,  and  with  the  pig  clasped  in  his 
arms  happily  approached  his  father.  When  his  father  saw  Zeke  and 
Greased  Lightning,  he  shook  his  head,  smiled,  and  said  with  rare  good 
sportsmanship,  “Looks  as  if  we’re  going  to  have  that  pig  around  for 
the  rest  of  our  lives.’’ 


PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Encourage  boys  and  girls  to  discuss  their  pets,  stressing  interesting  or  excit- 
ing or  troublesome  experiences  they  have  had  with  these  pets.  Explain 
that  the  boy  Zeke  in  this  story  had  a pet  pig  that  he  called  Greased  Light- 
ning. Mention  that  Greased  Lightning  was  always  getting  into  trouble  but 
that  Zeke  nevertheless  was  very  fond  of  the  pig.  Suggest  that  as  they  read 
the  story  the  pupils  note  how  Zeke  proved  his  affection  for  his  pet. 

Write  the  words  litter , crock,  and  pantry  on  the  blackboard  and  tell  the 
pupils  that  if  they  are  not  sure  of  the  meaning  of  any  one  of  these  words 
they  should  use  the  glossary. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

After  the  silent  reading  the  teacher  should  direct  class  discussion  in  such 
a way  as  to  lead  children  to  think  about  what  they  have  read,  to  make 
inferences,  and  to  reflect  on  the  wisdom  or  fairness  of  the  actions  of  char- 
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acters  in  the  story.  The  type  of  discussion  suggested  in  the  following  para- 
graphs will  help  the  teacher  make  observations  about  these  particular 
aspects  of  interpretation  (I,  Int.,  C-l  and  3).  The  suggested  discussion 
will  also  help  her  note  how  well  pupils  can  grasp  the  author’s  ideas  and 
react  to  these  ideas  and  to  the  style  in  which  they  are  presented. 

In  the  discussion  after  the  silent  reading  encourage  children  to  give 
their  opinions  of  the  story.  Then  lead  them  to  consider  whether  or  not 
Zeke’s  father  was  justified  in  selling  the  pig.  Children’s  reactions  to  this 
question  and  others  of  the  same  type  may  vary.  Each  individual’s  response 
should  be  respected  and  .each  child  should  have  a chance  to  state  the 
reasoning  back  of  his  views.  Ask  children  if  they  think  Zeke’s  father  real- 
ized at  first  how  much  Zeke  liked  his  little  pig.  From  this  question  extend 
the  concept  that  “actions  speak  louder  than  words”  by  discussing  with 
children  what  Zeke  did  to  show  his  love  for  his  pet. 

Direct  further  discussion  by  such  questions  as:  “Do  you  think  Zeke 
should  have  followed  his  father  into  Cherry  Valley?  Why?  Why  had 
Zeke  forgotten  that  the  next  day  was  the  Fourth  of  July?  Describe  the 
Fourth  of  July  celebration.  What  do  you  think  of  greased-pig  races?” 
The  teacher  might  ask  children  who  have  difficulty  in  organizing  ideas 
or  remembering  details  to  tell  how  much  the  committee  paid  for  the  pig, 
what  bright  idea  of  Zeke’s  helped  him  win  the  race,  and  what  Zeke  did 
that  showed  he  was  superstitious  (I,  Int.,  B-8  and  10). 

After  discussing  the  story  events  encourage  conversation  about  how  the 
author,  Sterling  North,  has  made  all  his  characters  real  and  understandable. 
Ask  children  to  look  through  the  story  to  find  descriptions  that  make  us 
feel  that  the  pig  is  a real  character.  Examples  of  such  descriptions  are: 

“If  Greased  Lightning  had  been  a cat,  he  would  have  purred.”  page  25 
“Not  twenty  feet  away  sat  Greased  Lightning,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear , 
while  cream  dripped  from  his  face .”  page  25 

“ ...  he  was  so  pleased  with  himself  that  he  was  nearly  laughing  out 
loud.”  page  26 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Interpreting  punctuation  marks  ...  To  promote  awareness  of 
the  effect  of  punctuation  upon  meaning,  call  attention  to  the  last  sentence 
in  the  first  paragraph  on  page  25  of  the  text,  and  explain  that  writers  some- 
times use  a dash  to  show  that  conversation  is  interrupted. 
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Then  have  pupils  turn  to  page  27  and  read  the  last  sentence  on  the  page. 
Discuss  with  children  the  use  of  the  dash  in  the  sentence  and  explain  that 
a dash  is  sometimes  used  to  indicate  surprise  and  sometimes  to  separate  an 
explanatory  remark  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Lead  them  to  see  how 
the  dash  on  page  27  helps  us  know  that  Zeke  was  surprised  when  he 
thought  about  the  Fourth  of  July.  Then  have  the  children  note  the  dash 
on  page  31  and  mention  its  function  in  separating  the  explanatory  remark, 
"luckily  an  empty  one,”  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Contrast  the  dash 
with  the  hyphen  in  red-headed  and  point  out  the  difference  both  in  form 
and  meaning  of  the  two  marks. 

Explain  that  in  some  instances  we  must  notice  the  punctuation  in  order 
to  determine  the  meaning  of  a sentence  or  phrase.  Write  the  following 
pairs  of  sentences  and  discuss  how  punctuation  affects  the  meaning: 

Ned  Howard , Bill  Jason , and  John  were  walking  along  the  street. 

Ned , Howard,  Bill,  Jason,  and  John  were  walking  along  the  street 

Bill  is  the  new  boy  coming  to  school  tomorrow. 

Bill,  is  the  new  boy  coming  to  school  tomorrow? 

Using  a pronunciation  key  . . . Remind  pupils  that  in  the  glos- 
sary the  pronunciation  of  each  word  is  shown  after  the  word.  Then  say, 
"Most  of  the  consonants  in  our  alphabet  have  one  sound  that  we  think  of 
when  we  see  the  letter.  For  example,  when  I write  lad,  you  know  what 
sound  the  letter  l and  the  letter  d will  have  in  the  word.  You  also  know 
what  sound  these  two  letters  have  in  lard,  in  lead,  and  in  laid.  The  con- 
sonant l has  the  same  sound  in  each  of  these  four  words  and  so  does  the 
consonant  d,  but  what  about  the  sound  of  the  vowel  a?”  Lead  pupils  to 
observe  that,  in  the  four  words  listed  above,  the  vowel  a is  used  to  represent 
three  different  sounds  and  that  in  one  word  it  is  silent.  Then  explain  that 
in  the  glossary  signs  are  used  with  the  vowel  letters  so  that  we  will  know 
what  vowel  sound  is  in  a word.  Have  pupils  turn  to  the  pronunciation  key 
on  page  458  of  the  text. 

"Look  at  the  letters  that  are  used  for  consonant  sounds  first.”  Direct 
attention  to  b as  in  bad  and  rob  and  then  write  the  word  rabbit  and  say, 
"There  are  two  b’s  in  this  word,  but  we  pronounce  only  one  of  them;  so,  if 
I wanted  to  show  you  the  pronunciation,  I would  write  rab  it.” 

"The  next  consonant  in  our  alphabet  is  c,  but  this  letter  has  no  sound  of 
its  own.  The  letter  c may  have  the  sound  of  the  letter  k,  or  it  may  have 
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the  sound  of  the  letter  s.  Which  sound  does  it  have  in  cat?”  Show  children 
the  pronunciation  of  cat  (kat).  In  like  manner  develop  the  respelling  for 
cent  (sent).  Make  sure  children  understand  the  basic  idea  that  in  a pro- 
nunciation key  a consonant  symbol  represents  a definite  consonant  sound. 

Then  direct  attention  to  the  symbols  for  vowel  sounds  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion key.  Tell  pupils  that  in  this  key  the  short  sound  of  a vowel  is  repre- 
sented by  a vowel  letter  without  any  mark,  and  call  attention  to  the  word 
hat.  Then  ask,  “What  mark  is  used  above  a vowel  letter  to  show  that  it 
has  the  long  sound?”  Point  out  the  key  words  for  each  of  the  long  and 
short  vowel  sounds. 

Explain  that  other  sounds  of  vowels  are  also  shown  by  signs  above  the 
vowel  letters,  and  call  attention  to  the  vowel  symbols  a and  a and  the  key 
words  for  each.  Lead  pupils  to  note  that  in  the  word  care  the  letter  c has 
the  sound  of  k and  that  the  final  e is  silent.  Then  tell  pupils  you  will 
respell  the  word  care  to  show  them  how  it  is  pronounced.  Write  kdr . 
Then  write  kdr  and  say,  “This  word  has  the  same  vowel  sound  we  hear  in 
jar.  Can  you  pronounce  the  word?”  In  like  manner  discuss  the  symbols 
er , o,  u,  and  ii. 

Tell  pupils  that  there  is  one  special  vowel  symbol  that  is  used  to  repre- 
sent a vowel  sound  that  we  commonly  hear  in  unaccented  syllables.  Call 
attention  to  the  symbol  3 and  to  the  key  words.  Explain  that  this  symbol  is 
never  used  for  the  vowel  sound  in  accented  syllables. 

Write  the  following  phonetic  respellings  on  the  blackboard: 

tra  tub  iraz 

pro  dus'  kr a'  zi  lit'  ar 

tub  diz'  m9l  krok 

Have  children  use  the  key  to  arrive  at  the  pronunciation  of  each  word, 
i.e.,  tray , produce,  tube , tub , crazy , dismal , phrase,  litter,  and  crock. 

Think-and-Do  Book  . • • Use  pages  6,  7,  and  8. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Creative  expression  . . . The  children  may  enjoy  thinking  up  an- 
other adventure  or  “scrape”  for  Greased  Lightning  on  his  return  to  the 
farm.  They  might  tell  these  adventures  in  story  form,  and  later  some  pupils 
might  wish  to  write  them  for  display  on  the  class  bulletin  board. 
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Preparing  for  audience  reading  ...  In  informal  conversation 
with  children  stress  ttie  idea  that  reading  aloud  is  often  an  interesting 
method  of  entertaining  others.  Elicit  from  them  the  conditions  under 
which  such  oral  reading  is  truly  enjoyable;  e.g.,  when  the  story  or  other 
material  to  be  read  aloud  is  unfamiliar  to  most  of  the  audience,  when  the 
reader  is  well  prepared  for  the  oral  reading,  etc. 

Then  suggest  that  each  pupil  choose  a short,  interesting  part  of  a story 
he  has  read  independently  and  prepare  to  read  it  aloud  to  others.  Guide 
pupils  in  selecting  short  incidents  likely  to  entertain  the  listeners  or  to  whet 
their  interest  in  reading  the  entire  story.  Encourage  the  child  to  practice 
reading  his  selection  aloud.  Provision  is  made  in  the  next  lesson  plan  for 
the  oral  interpretation  of  these  selections. 

Reading  independently  . . . Call  attention  to  the  bibliography  on 
pages  456-457  of  Days  and  Deeds.  Briefly  introduce  several  of  the  books 
listed  for  Unit  I and  make  them  available  to  children.  In  informal  con- 
versation encourage  pupils  to  tell  their  classmates  about  stories  or  books 
they  have  read  independently. 

◄ PACES  33-42  ► 

fj 4.  cM&me  (lu*t 

Josie  and  Joe  were  twins  who  were  as  “alike  as  two  peas  in  a pod,” 
and  they  both  loved  baseball.  Joe  was  on  the  school  team,  and  Josie 
would  have  been  if  she’d  been  a boy.  The  night  before  the  big  game 
Joe  got  sick,  and  without  Joe  the  team  had  little  chance  of  winning. 
When  Josie  realized  that  Joe  wouldn’t  be  able  to  play  in  the  game,  she 
made  a quick  decision.  With  her  hair  cut  shorter,  Joe’s  baseball  uniform 
on,  and  a cap  pulled  a little  lower,  Josie  was  ready  to  take  Joe’s  place 
on  the  team.  The  fear  of  playing  poorly  almost  paralyzed  Josie  in  the 
first  part  of  the  game,  but  when  her  last  chance  came,  she  batted  the 
winning  home  run. 

Children  will  admire  Josie’s  courage  and  loyalty.  They’ll  find  paral- 
lels to  their  own  experience  in  her  problems  and  emotions.  The  stirring 
plot,  deft  character  delineation,  and  swift-moving  action  are  narrative 
elements  that  will  make  children  say,  “This  is  a good  story!’’ 
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PREPARING  FOR  READING 


Mention  the  title  “Josie’s  Home  Run”  and  lead  children  to  infer  that  this 
is  a story  of  a baseball  game.  Encourage  pupils  to  tell  of  experiences  they 
have  had  playing  on  school  or  neighborhood  baseball  teams.  Then  suggest 
that  they  look  at  the  picture  on  page  33  to  see  if  it  gives  a further  clue  to 
the  plot  of  the  story.  Elicit  that  Joe  and  Josie  are  twins  and  that  this  fact  is 
probably  important  in  the  baseball  game.  Lead  children  to  see  that  they 
have  found  two  clues  to  the  plot  of  the  story,  one  in  the  title  and  one  in  the 
picture.  Tell  them  that  as  they  read  the  story  they  will  find  other  clues 
which  will  help  them  know  what  is  going  to  happen  next.  Ask  children 
to  watch  for  these  clues  as  they  read  to  find  out  about  Josie  and  how  she 
made  her  home  run. 

Write  the  words  protest,  debate,  spectator,  and  frenzy  on  the  blackboard 
and  tell  pupils  that  these  words  are  in  the  glossary. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Pages  33-35  . . . During  the  reading  of  “Josie’s  Home  Run,”  the  teacher 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  check  pupils’  ability  to  make  inferences  and 
anticipate  outcomes.  The  teacher’s  study  of  pupils’  reading  difficulties  will 
be  aided  by  recording  observations  of  weaknesses  on  the  Diagnostic  Survey 
Chart  under  Interpretation  of  What  Is  Read. 

Tell  children  that  the  first  three  pages  of  “Josie’s  Home  Run”  give  a 
story  clue  that  will  help  them  guess  what  may  happen  next.  Ask  them  to 
look  for  this  clue  as  they  read.  After  the  silent  reading  discuss  such  points 
as  Joe’s  refusal  to  let  Josie  practice  with  the  ball  team,  their  mother’s 
decision  about  this  refusal,  and  Josie’s  determination  to  make  Joe  practice. 
Then  ask  pupils  to  think  of  all  the  clues  to  the  outcome  of  the  story  they 
have  found  thus  far;  e.g.,  the  title  told  them  it  was  a baseball  story,  the 
fact  that  Joe  and  Josie  are  twins  is  probably  important  to  the  story,  Joe’s 
sickness  may  mean  that  he  can’t  play  in  the  championship  game. 

Pages  36-37  . . . Tell  children  that  the  next  two  pages  give  another  clue 
to  the  outcome  of  the  story.  After  the  reading  have  children  tell  what  the 
clue  was.  Ask  them  why  they  think  Josie  had  her  hair  cut  short  like  Joe’s. 
When  children  say  “So  she  could  take  Joe’s  place  on  the  team,”  ask  them 
if  they  are  fairly  sure  now  how  the  story  will  end.  Encourage  speculation 
as  to  other  possible  turns  the  story  might  take  from  this  point. 
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Pages  38-42  . . . Suggest  that  pupils  look  at  the  pictures  on  pages  40 
and  41.  Then  ask  them  to  finish  the  story  to  see  what  the  outcome  is  and 
to  decide  whether  or  not  Josie  was  right  in  having  her  hair  cut  like  Joe’s. 
After  the  children  finish  the  story,  discuss  with  them  Josie’s  decision  to  take 
Joe’s  place  on  the  team,  bringing  up  such  points  as  why  Josie  had  to  debate 
about  it,  why  she  should  or  shouldn’t  have  played  in  the  game,  etc.  As 
children  mention  why  they  think  she  should  or  shouldn’t  have  imper- 
sonated Joe,  list  the  reasons  on  the  blackboard  in  two  columns.  Then  let 
the  pupils  decide  whether  or  not  Josie  did  the  right  thing.  Encourage 
pupils  to  cite  from  personal  experience  difficult  decisions  they  have  had  to 
make  and  the  manner  in  which  they  reached  their  decisions. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Comprehending  word  meanings  ...  To  give  practice  in  com- 
prehending the  meaning  of  connective  words,  have  pupils  read  the  clauses 
given  below  and  think  of  logical  sentence  endings  to  each: 

The  boys  played  in  the  busy  street  although 
During  the  morning  the  sun  shone  brightly,  but 
He  wanted  to  wear  his  new  coat  to  school  because 
Mrs.  Smith  needed  some  milk  and  bread;  so 
He  left  the  movie  after 

Understanding  accent  . . . Ask  pupils  to  locate  the  word  protest  in 
the  glossary.  Call  attention  to  the  two  pronunciations  that  are  given  and 
ask  children  to  pronounce  the  word  both  ways.  Explain  that  changing  the 
accent  sometimes  changes  the  meaning  as  well  as  the  pronunciation  of  a 
word.  Then  have  the  pupils  read  the  meanings  given  for  the  word  protest 
in  the  glossary.  Discuss  how  the  glossary  and  dictionaries  indicate  which 
of  two  pronunciations  is  used  for  a given  meaning.  Use  the  same  procedure 
with  the  words  survey,  project,  and  conduct. 

Have  pupils  locate  the  word  powwow  and  explain  that  in  this  word  both 
syllables  are  accented  but  that  one  is  stressed  more  than  the  other.  Lead 
pupils  to  observe  the  difference  in  the  two  accent  marks  used.  Understand- 
ing of  primary  and  secondary  accent  may  be  further  developed  by  having 
pupils  locate  the  words  accelerator,  circulation,  celebration,  and  spellbound 
in  the  glossary,  discussing  the  accent  marks  and  what  they  indicate  as  to 
the  pronunciation  of  the  words. 
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Using  a pronunciation  key  . . . Call  attention  to  the  abbreviated 
key  at  the  bottom  of  each  right-hand  page  in  the  glossary  and  have  pupils 
compare  it  with  the  full  pronunciation  key  given  on  page  458  of  Days  and 
Deeds.  Be  sure  that  children  understand  that  this  key  is  not  complete, 
but  that  it  will  be  helpful  to  them  in  determining  vowel  sounds. 

Have  pupils  turn  to  page  459  and  study  the  pronunciation  of  each 
entry  on  the  page.  Develop  further  understanding  of  the  fact  that  in  show- 
ing the  sound  of  the  word  the  same  symbol  is  always  used  to  represent  the 
same  sound.  Lead  pupils  to  compare  the  spelling  of  each  word  with  the 
respelling  that  shows  its  sound.  Such  points  as  the  following  should  be 
noted  during  this  study  and  discussion: 

The  diacritical  mark  above  a long  vowel  takes  the  place  of  silent  vowels; 
e.g.,  abide — 9 bid ' , appeal — 9 pel'. 

The  symbol  & is  used  to  represent  a soft , unstressed  vowel  sound  that 
may  be  spelled  by  any  vowel  letter;  e.g.,  ample — am'  p9l,  assure — 9 shur' . 

The  symbol  6 is  used  to  represent  a sound  that  is  commonly  represented 
by  o or  a in  regular  spellings;  e.g.,  accord — 9 kord',  awe — 6. 

The  symbol  e is  used  for  the  vowel  sound  that  the  letter  e usually  has 
when  followed  by  r in  accented  syllables;  e.g.,  astern — 9 stern',  assert — 
9 sert'. 

The  symbol  th  is  the  only  special  consonant  symbol  used . All  other 
consonant  sounds  are  shown  by  simply  using  consonant  letters. 

Vowel  sounds  are  more  variable  than  consonant  sounds. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  discussion,  suggest  that  each  child  examine  the 
pronunciation  key  given  in  the  glossary  of  another  book.  Explain  that  the 
symbol  used  for  a certain  sound  may  differ  in  different  keys  and  that 
they  will  have  to  refer  to  the  key  in  each  book  or  dictionary  that  they  use 
in  order  to  get  the  pronunciation.  It  is  important  for  the  teacher  to  develop 
an  understanding  of  the  idea  that  a given  symbol  represents  a given  sound 
in  all  books  that  show  pronunciation.  It  is  equally  important  for  her  to 
develop  understanding  of  the  fact  that  dictionaries  and  glossaries  use  dif- 
ferent symbols  to  represent  the  same  sound.  At  no  time  should  children 
be  asked  to  memorize  diacritical  marks.  The  teacher’s  concern  should  be  to 
develop  understandings  and  skills  that  will  be  helpful  to  the  child  in  using 
any  pronunciation  key. 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  9,  10,  and  11. 
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EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Getting  acquainted  with  an  encyclopedia  . . . Questions  or 
problems  raised  by  the  pupils  about  the  game  of  baseball  itself  may  be 
answered  by  the  teacher’s  reading  aloud  to  them  any  of  the  following 
selections:  “The  Art  of  Pitching”  from  Comptons  Pictured  Encyclopedia , 
Vol.  2;  “How  to  Improve  as  a Player”  from  Britannica  Junior  Encyclo- 
paedia, Vol.  3;  or  “Development  of  Baseball”  from  The  World  Book 
Encyclopedia , Vol.  2. 

Reading  to  an  audience  ...  By  this  time  pupils  should  be  ready  to 
participate  in  the  audience  reading  suggested  in  this  Guidebook  on 
page  107. 

Comparing  story  themes  . . . Ask  the  boys  and  girls  to  mention 
other  sports  stories  they  have  read  where  quick  thinking  or  skillful  playing 
“saved  the  day”  for  a team  or  group.  Encourage  references  to  stories  from 
such  magazines  as  Jack  and  Jill,  Story  Parade,  and  Child  Life  as  well  as  to 
stories  from  books  or  readers. 

4 PAGES  43-50  ► 

Watch  fyeiix, 

Felix  Parker  and  his  mother  and  father  were  making  a transcontinental 
bus  journey  from  New  York  to  California.  Felix  hadn’t  meant  to,  but 
he’d  been  a nuisance  on  the  trip.  He  was  a real  boy,  and  his  sometimes 
irresponsible  and  thoughtless  habits  proved  annoying  when  the  close 
schedule  of  a bus  trip  was  involved. 

When  the  bus  stopped  at  a little  town  in  New  Mexico,  Felix  asked 
if  he  could  buy  a watch.  His  father  gave  consent,  hoping  that  a watch 
would  help  Felix  remember  the  time. 

Paradoxically,  Felix  was  so  entranced  by  his  new  watch  that  he  for- 
got the  time,  and  the  bus  drove  off  without  him.  Frantically  Felix 
hailed  a carful  of  friendly  Indians,  who  obligingly  sped  after  the  bus. 
When  the  bus  driver  finally  saw  them  and  stopped,  Felix  paid  for  his 
thoughtlessness  with  a precious  possession — his  new  watch. 
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PREPARING  FOR  READING 

To  introduce  this  story  tell  children  that  Felix  Parker  and  his  mother  and 
father  were  making  a bus  trip  from  New  York  to  California.  Display  pic- 
tures of  transcontinental  busses  and  stimulate  discussion  about  their  size, 
number  of  passengers  they  can  carry,  trip  schedules,  etc.  Encourage  chil- 
dren to  tell  about  any  bus  journeys  they  have  taken. 

Ask  pupils  if  they  have  ever  traveled  in  New  Mexico  and  tell  them  that 
most  of  the  action  of  this  story  takes  place  in  a little  town  in  that  state. 
Through  a discussion  of  New  Mexico,  explore  children's  background  for 
the  setting  and  make  sure  they  know  that  Indians  live  in  New  Mexico  on 
large  reservations. 

Tell  children  that  Felix  Parker  had  been  a nuisance  on  the  trip  because 
he'd  been  careless  and  thoughtless  about  following  directions  and  keeping 
track  of  time.  Suggest  that  they  read  this  story  to  find  how  he  got  into 
trouble  again— all  because  of  a watch  that  he  bought  to  help  keep  him 
out  of  trouble! 

Write  the  words  absorbed,  Los  Angeles,  assured,  emerged,  modern,  ac- 
celerator, powwow,  crystal,  and  inspiration  on  the  blackboard.  Tell  chil- 
dren that  if  they  are  not  sure  of  the  meanings  or  pronunciations  of  any 
of  these  words,  they  can  find  them  by  looking  in  the  glossary. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Pages  43-46  . . . Have  children  read  the  first  four  pages  to  see  how 
Felix’s  watch  got  him  into  trouble.  The  questioning  and  type  of  discus- 
sion suggested  below  will  aid  the  teacher  in  checking  pupils’  ability  to 
identify  themselves  with  story  characters.  After  the  silent  reading  ask 
children  to  relate  any  similar  experience  they  have  had  when  they  were  so 
excited  about  something  that  they  forgot  to  listen  to  directions.  Then  ask, 
"Do  you  think  Felix  meant  to  make  trouble?  Why,  or  why  not?"  En- 
courage children  to  tell  how  they  would  feel  and  what  they  would  do  if 
they  saw  the  bus  pulling  out  without  them. 

Pages  47-50  . . . Suggest  that  children  finish  reading  the  story  to  see 
what  happened  to  Felix  and  his  new  watch.  After  the  silent  reading  and 
discussion  ask,  "If  you  had  been  Felix,  would  you  have  given  your  new 
watch  away?  Why,  or  why  not?  What  makes  you  think  Felix  will  listen 
to  directions  after  this?" 
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EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Structural  analysis  . . .To  give  practice  in  recognizing  compound 
words,  write  the  word  lunch  and  have  it  pronounced.  Add  room  and  have 
the  word  lunchroom  pronounced.  Continue  with: 

gate,  gateway 
along , alongside 
over , overland 
sun , sunrise 

To  give  practice  in  recognizing  the  form  and  meaning  of  hyphenated 
adjectives,  write  the  following  phrases  on  the  blackboard: 

mud-caked  car 
pie-eating  contest 
three-legged  stool 
bus-station  clock 

Ask  pupils  to  read  the  first  phrase  silently.  Then  ask,  '‘What  word  tells 
you  what  kind  of  car  is  referred  to?”  Call  attention  to  the  hyphen  in  the 
word  and  remind  pupils  that  sometimes  two  words  are  written  as  one 
word.  Continue  in  like  manner  with  the  other  phrases  (I,  Int.,  A-9). 

Phonetic  analysis  ...  At  primary  levels  in  this  Basic  Reading  Pro- 
gram pupils  were  taught  to  recognize  words  or  syllables  in  which  the 
vowel  sound  is  governed  by  one  of  the  following  general  principles: 

In  words  or  syllables  containing  only  one  vowel,  the  vowel  is  usually  short 
unless  it  comes  at  the  end  of  the  word  or  syllable;  e.g.,  chum , sick,  extend. 

In  words  or  syllables  containing  two  vowels,  one  of  which  is  final  e , the 
first  vowel  is  usually  long,  and  the  final  e is  silent;  e.g.,  cute , sale,  retire. 

In  words  or  syllables  in  which  two  vowels  come  together,  the  first  vowel 
is  usually  long,  and  the  second  silent;  e.g.,  east,  strain,  float,  explain. 

In  words  or  syllables  containing  only  one  vowel  which  is  followed  by  r,, 
the  sound  of  the  vowel  is  usually  controlled  by  the  r;  e.g.,  star,  curl,  porter . 

In  words  or  syllables  containing  only  the  one  vowel  a followed  by  l or  w,, 
the  a usually  has  neither  the  long  nor  the  short  sound;  e.g.,  stall,  sprawl , 
awful. 

As  the  teacher  follows  the  suggestions  in  this  lesson,  she  should  make 
note  of  the  pupils’  knowledge  of  the  above  principles  and  of  their  ability  to 
apply  this  knowledge  in  attacking  new  words  of  one  syllable.  She  can 
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record  her  observations  under  Word  Perception  on  the  Diagnostic  Survey 
Chart.  In  subsequent  lessons  she  will  have  further  opportunity  to  note 
pupils’  ability  to  divide  words  into  syllables  and  to  apply  these  vowel 
principles  in  attacking  each  syllable. 

Write  the  words  chum , sick,  cute , east , strain,  star , curl,  stall,  and  sprawl 
on  the  blackboard.  Have  the  children  pronounce  each  word  and  discuss 
the  principle  that  governs  the  vowel  sound  in  each. 

To  give  practice  in  applying  these  principles  governing  vowel  sounds  to 
the  recognition  of  new  one-syllable  words,  write  the  following  sentences  on 
the  blackboard,  underlining  the  words  printed  in  boldface: 

The  ice  soon  started  to  thaw. 

Down  came  the  sledge  hammer  with  a thud. 

Jack  watched  to  see  that  no  one  stole  any  spikes  from  the  rails. 

Burt  drank  the  water  in  great  gulps. 

If  pupils  have  difficulty  in  recognizing  any  of  the  new  words,  discuss 
the  principle  which  governs  the  vowel  sound  in  the  word  and  have  the 
children  apply  the  principle  in  attacking  the  word.  If  some  children  are 
unfamiliar  with  these  principles  or  are  unable  to  apply  them,  provide  a 
special  period  in  which  to  give  help. 

Thmk-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  12,  13,  and  14. 

EXTENDING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

Characterizing  children  in  stories  . . . Make  with  the  pupils  a 
list  of  the  story  characters  in  this  unit  and  have  children  try  to  record  under 
each  character  the  adjectives  that  best  describe  him.  For  example,  Howard 
Aiken  might  be  characterized  as  loyal,  resourceful , quick-thinking,  helpful. 

Extending  information  . . . Encourage  listing  and  discussing  topics 
about  which  curiosity  was  aroused  while  reading  the  stories  in  Unit  I;  e.g., 
magic  tricks,  rodeos,  baseball,  cross-country  busses,  meaning  of  the  Fourth 
of  July  holiday,  Indians  of  today.  Have  the  children  mention  sources  for 
obtaining  more  information  about  these  topics,  such  as  simple  informa- 
tional books  in  the  library,  the  encyclopedia,  pamphlets  from  various 
organizations,  or  radio  programs. 

Also  have  the  children  watch  for  and  collect  clippings  and  pictures  from 
newspapers  and  magazines  about  interesting  activities  of  boys  and  girls. 
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Pages  115-140  of  this  Guidebook 
Unit  II  of  Days  and  Deeds  . . . 


IX  COLORFUL  STORIES  . . . of  life  during  the  westward  expan- 
sion of  our  country  make  up  the  second  unit  of  Days  and  Deeds.  Here 
we  find  the  buffalo  hunt,  winter  storms  on  the  prairie,  a cattle  drive, 
the  gold  rush,  the  Pony  Express,  and  the  coming  of  the  railroad.  Each 
story  proceeds  swiftly  toward  a moving  and  valid  climax.  Each  is 
exciting,  and  each  is  characterized  by  authentic  details  that  make  it 
convincing. 

The  daring,  courage,  and  ingenuity  of  the  builders  of  the  West  can- 
not fail  to  stir  children  with  the  thrill  of  vicarious  adventure  and  with 
pride  of  country.  Young  Americans  will  readily  identify  themselves 
with  Jonathan  Starbuck  and  understand  his  excitement  in  his  first 
buffalo  hunt;  they  will  ride  the  Pony  Express  with  young  Saunders, 
and  view  the  cattle  drive  with  Bill  King.  They  will  share  in  fighting 
blizzards  and  in  building  railroads,  and  enjoy  many  other  exciting 
experiences  with  the  pioneers  of  the  early  West. 
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The  stories  highlight  picturesque  aspects  of  life  in  the  Middle  and 
Far  West  during  the  westward  movement.  But  the  unit  as  a whole  does 
even  more.  Through  the  arrangement  of  the  stories  in  the  unit,  the 
child  is  presented  with  glimpses  of  westward  expansion  in  many  geo- 
graphic areas — of  Independence,  Missouri,  eastern  end  of  many 
western  wagon  trails;  of  typical  stopping  points  along  the  way;  of 
Dodge  City,  where  the  north-south  cattle  trails  crossed  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail ; of  early  Colorado  in  boom  days.  Finally,  through  stories  of  early 
mail  service  and  the  first  transcontinental  railroad  the  child  can  get  a 
panoramic  view  of  the  whole  westward  movement. 

Time  settings  for  the  stories  range  from  the  late  1 840’s  for  the  buf- 
falo hunt  to  1869  for  the  coming  of  the  railroad.  The  gold  rush  to 
Colorado  took  place  in  1859;  the  Pony  Express  was  established  in 
1860.  The  time  setting  for  “Rules  or  No  Rules”  and  “Bill  Meets  a 
Longhorn”  can  be  established  as  1860,  although  these  stories  are 
typical  of  almost  any  time  in  a twenty-year  period  after  this  date. 

This  unit  establishes  both  geographic  and  time  settings  by  which 
additional  reading  can  be  oriented,  and  should  open  up  to  children  the 
wealth  of  fine,  thrilling,  realistic  literature  about  this  romantic  era  in 
the  history  of  our  nation. 

INTRODUCING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

In  approaching  the  unit  “Moving  Westward,”  the  teacher  should  stress 
the  strong  motives  that  prompted  men  and  women  in  the  early  days  of 
our  country  to  leave  their  homes,  suffer  great  discomforts  in  traveling,  and 
even  risk  their  lives  to  move  westward.  From  their  background  of  the 
pioneer  unit  in  Times  and  Places  or  from  other  reading  on  pioneer  days, 
children  may  be  able  to  give  one  of  these  motives — the  desire  for  land. 
Bring  out  the  fact  that  owning  land  in  those  days  was  extremely  important 
because  a majority  of  families  depended  directly  on  land  as  a source  of 
food  and  clothing.  Explain  also  that  land  was  available  at  little  or  no 
cost  to  those  who  settled  on  it  and  that  from  about  1790  to  1820  there 
was  a movement  of  people  from  the  east  coast  into  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Kentucky,  etc.  (This  is  the  period  covered  by  the  pioneer  unit  in 
Times  and  Places.) 

Then  show  a map  of  the  United  States  and  indicate  that  in  the  years 
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from  about  1840  to  1870  people  were  not  only  moving  from  the  East  to 
the  Middle  West,  but  were  also  moving  farther  and  farther  westward  in 
great  trains  of  covered  wagons.  Mention  that  in  1837  there  was  a depression 
and  many  people  lost  most  of  their  money.  These  people  were  especially 
anxious  to  move  westward  to  seek  free  land  and  a new  start  in  life.  Ask  if 
anyone  knows  another  reason  why  people  rushed  farther  and  farther,  west 
at  this  time  (to  find  gold).  Bring  out  that  all  during  these  years  travelers 
were  coming  back  telling  stories  of  rich  land  and  forests  in  Oregon  and  of 
gold  in  Colorado  and  California.  These  stories  spurred  people  into  going 
west. 

Tell  children  that  a number  of  trails  led  westward  but  that  there  were 
two  especially  famous  ones,  the  Santa  Fe  and  the  Oregon  Trails.  If  pos- 
sible, indicate  the  general  directions  of  these  trails  on  a map  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  teacher  is  not  sure  of  their  location,  she  should  refer  to  page 
20  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book  or  to  an  available  reference  book.  Mention 
the  fact  that  the  stories  in  the  unit  “Moving  Westward”  are  about  people 
who  went  west  on  these  trails.  Call  attention  to  Independence,  Missouri, 
on  the  map  and  state  that  this  was  the  usual  starting  point  for  both  of 
these  famous  trails.  Explain  that  along  the  trails  there  were  common 
stopping  places  and  that  small  settlements  and  eventually  large  towns  grew 
up  at  these  points.  Tell  the  children  that  the  stories  they  are  going  to  read 
center  about  characters  who  probably  went  west  over  these  trails. 

Interest  in  and  curiosity  about  the  group  of  stories  in  the  unit  “Moving 
Westward”  may  be  further  stimulated  by: 

Showing  pictures  of  wagon  trains , buffalo  hunts , stagecoaches , the  Pony 
Express,  etc. 

Discussing  movies  pupils  have  seen  in  which  the  setting  is  that  of  the 
westward  movement  in  the  ’40’s  to  the  ’60’s. 

Showing  films  on  the  westward  movement  if  the  necessary  equipment  is 
available. 

Discussing  information  gained  from  parents  or  grandparents  about  rela- 
tives who  may  have  participated  in  this  westward  movement. 

Reading  aloud  to  children  selected  chapters  from  books  about  this  era 
of  pioneer  life;  e.g.,  “ Little  Town  on  the  Prairie ” by  Laura  Wilder , 
“Wagons  Westward”  by  Armstrong  Sperry,  or  “Children  of  the  Covered 
Wagon”  by  Mary  Jane  Carr. 
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◄ PAGES  52-60  ► 


^oncdUcui/i.  Buraia 

Jonathan  had  always  listened  eagerly  to  stories  about  the  West,  and 
now  he  was  actually  going  to  that  country  in  a great  wagon  train.  He 
was  going  to  travel  over  long  stretches  of  prairie  where  the  buffalo 
roamed  by  the  thousands.  Maybe  he’d  even  shoot  a buffalo! 

One  morning  during  the  journey  Jonathan  was  awakened  by  the  cry, 
“Buffalo!”  That  day,  one  of  the  most  thrilling  of  his  life,  Jonathan 
ran  buffalo.  Mile  after  mile  he  urged  his  pony  in  pursuit  of  the  shaggy, 
thundering  animals,  and  finally,  tired  but  triumphant,  he  saw  his 
buffalo  drop  before  him. 

The  exciting  incident  of  the  buffalo  hunt,  presented  against  the 
vivid,  colorful  background  of  a journey  by  wagon  train,  will  give 
children  a sense  of  the  adventure,  danger,  and  fulfillment  of  early 
pioneer  experiences  on  the  western  plains. 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Tell  children  that  they  are  going  to  read  a story  about  a pioneer  boy 
named  Jonathan,  who  was  traveling  west  on  the  Oregon  Trail  in  a covered- 
wagon  train.  Have  them  look  at  the  picture  on  pages  52  and  53  and  note 
the  striking  ways  in  which  travel  by  wagon  train  differed  from  travel  today. 

Then  call  attention  to  the  picture  of  buffalo  on  page  56.  Mention  that 
it  was  every  man’s  and  boy’s  ambition  to  be  able  to  run  buffalo,  i.e.,  shoot 
buffalo,  successfully.  Suggest  that  they  read  the  story  to  learn  more  about 
the  wagon  train  in  which  Jonathan  traveled,  and  to  learn  why  running  a 
buffalo  was  so  important  to  him. 

Write  the  words  Missouri , implement,  ford , Pierre , spellbound,  quarry , 
spur,  swell,  and  plight.  Tell  the  children  that  these  words  are  listed  in 
the  glossary.  Ask  them  to  look  up  the  word  quarry  in  the  glossary.  Direct 
attention  to  the  two  entries  for  the  word  and  have  pupils  tell  which  mean- 
ing fits  in  the  sentence  “When  the  hunters  sighted  the  buffalo,  they  rode 
after  their  quarry.”  Discuss  the  meaning  of  any  other  words  or  phrases 
that  might  cause  difficulty  for  some  children  in  the  group. 
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GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Pages  52-54  . . . Ask  the  children  to  read  the  first  three  pages  to  find 
out  what  they  can  about  pioneer  travel.  After  the  silent  reading  ask 
pupils  how  they  would  feel  if  they  were  just  starting  west  in  a wagon  train. 
Children  may  say  they  would  be  excited,  happy,  etc.  Lead  them  to  see 
that  they  might  also  be  curious,  fearful,  and  probably  somewhat  homesick. 
Elicit  the  fact  that  travel  was  so  difficult  in  pioneer  days  that  very  few 
of  these  people  would  ever  visit  their  old  homes  again.  Lead  them  to 
infer  that  for  this  reason  traveling  or  moving  in  pioneer  days  was  a serious 
undertaking. 

Encourage  children  to  discuss  why  a journey  by  wagon  train  had  to  be 
planned  with  care  and  what  particular  preparations  were  described  in  the 
story.  Develop  the  idea  that  pioneers  traveled  in  large  groups  for  protection 
against  Indians  and  wild  animals  and  for  help  in  crossing  streams  and 
repairing  broken  wagons. 

To  help  boys  and  girls  visualize  what  they  are  reading  ask,  “How  did 
the  wagon  train  look  and  sound  as  it  started  off?  What  information  can 
you  get  from  the  picture  on  pages  52  and  53  that  you  did  not  get  from  the 
story  on  page  53?”  Have  the  children  describe  a typical  evening  in  camp. 

To  heighten  interest  in  the  remainder  of  the  story  ask,  “What  did 
Jonathan  hope  to  do  during  the  trip?  Which  sentence  on  page  54  gives 
you  a clue  that  something  important  is  about  to  happen?” 

Pages  55-60  . . . Suggest  that  children  finish  the  story  to  see  what  the 
excitement  was  and  whether  or  not  Jonathan  ever  had  a chance  to  shoot 
a buffalo.  After  the  silent  reading  encourage  children  to  tell  how  Jonathan 
shot  his  buffalo  and  how  he  felt  at  the  time  of  his  triumph.  Ask,  “Why 
was  Jonathan  frightened  after  he  shot  his  buffalo?  How  do  you  know  that 
Pierre  realized  how  Jonathan  felt?” 

The  significance  of  a buffalo  hunt  to  the  pioneers  should  be  stressed  in 
the  discussion.  Ask  the  children  why  the  men  were  so  anxious  to  run  the 
buffalo  and  what  might  have  happened  if  they  had  gone  for  weeks  without 
shooting  any  buffalo.  Have  them  tell  how  the  men  conducted  the  buffalo 
hunt,  why  it  was  rather  dangerous,  and  why  a moment  of  panic  seized 
Jonathan  at  the  outset  of  the  hunt.  Ask,  “What  does  the  picture  on  page  56 
tell  you  about  the  buffalo  hunt?  What  parts  of  the  story  on  page  56  tel! 
you  more  about  the  sights  and  sounds  in  a hunt  like  this?” 
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The  force  of  this  story  may  be  heightened  through  oral  interpretation. 
As  children  read  the  story  orally,  encourage  them  to  express  the  pioneers’ 
joy  upon  sighting  the  herd,  their  excitement  as  they  set  out  on  the  hunt, 
Jonathan’s  occasional  moments  of  panic,  and  Pierre’s  kindly  understand- 
ing upon  finding  Jonathan.  Significant  observations  about  children’s  oral 
reading  should  be  recorded  on  the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Using  a glossary  ...  To  increase  understanding  of  the  functions  of 
a glossary,  write  ford  and  Pierre  on  the  blackboard.  Ask  children  which 
of  these  words  they  knew  how  to  pronounce  as  soon  as  they  met  it  in  their 
reading.  Then  ask  which  word  they  were  not  sure  how  to  pronounce. 
Bring  out  in  the  discussion  that  while  they  could  pronounce  ford , they 
were  not  sure  of  its  meaning  in  the  story;  and  on  the  other  hand,  while 
they  could  not  pronounce  Pierre , they  were  sure  of  its  meaning  as  a man’s 
or  boy’s  name.  Tell  children  that  the  glossary  will  help  them  by  giving 
meanings  of  words  like  ford  which  may  be  unfamiliar  and  by  giving  correct 
pronunciations  of  such  words  as  Pierre. 

Write  the  following  sentences,  underlining  the  words  printed  in  boldface: 

Sally  put  the  samp  in  the  kettle. 

Joaquin  lived  in  Bordeaux , France. 

They  loaded  the  hemp  on  the  boat. 

Have  children  tell  how  the  glossary  or  dictionary  might  help  in  answering 
their  questions  about  each  of  the  underlined  words. 

Using  a pronunciation  key  . . . Have  pupils  turn  to  the  full  pro- 
nunciation key  on  page  458  of  Days  and  Deeds.  Remind  them  that  each 
consonant  symbol  in  the  key  represents  one  consonant  sound.  Direct 
attention  to  the  symbol  ch  and  make  sure  that  children  understand  that 
these  two  letters  are  used  to  represent  one  sound  as  in  the  words  child 
and  much.  In  like  manner  explain  the  symbols  ng,  sh,  tli , th,  and  zh. 

W rite  the  following  words  with  their  phonetic  respellings  on  the  black- 
board. Bring  out  the  idea  that  the  phonetic  respellings  are  really  directions 
to  say  certain  sounds  when  we  pronounce  a word. 

thin  (thin)  catch  (kach)  thank  (thangk) 

then  (THen)  knock  ( nok ) as  ( az ) 
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Remind  pupils  that  the  letter  c has  no  sound  of  its  own  and  tell  them 
that  there  are  two  other  consonants,  q and  x,  which  have  no  sounds  of 
their  own.  Then  say,  “By  using  the  symbols  given  in  your  pronunciation 
key,  I can  give  you  directions  as  to  what  sounds  to  say  for  q and  x in  some 
words.”  Discuss  the  following  words  and  their  respellings:  quick  ( kwik ), 
quilt  ( kwilt ),  six  ( siks ),  and  fox  ( foks ). 

Continue  by  writing  the  words  below  and  discussing  their  phonetic 
respellings.  It  is  doubtful  whether  children  will  recognize  that  the  sound 
of  h actually  precedes  the  sound  of  w in  wh,  so  the  teacher  may  merely 
present  hw  as  the  symbol  used  to  represent  the  sound  of  wh  in  such  words 
as:  what  ( hwot),  when  ( hwen ),  whip  ( hwip ),  and  whiff  ( hwif ). 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  15,  16,  and  17. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Listening  to  stories  and  poems  . . . The  teacher  may  build  fur- 
ther background  for  this  unit  by  reading  aloud  to  children  such  poems  as 
“The  Oregon  Trail”  and  “The  Pioneers”  by  Arthur  Guiterman  in  My 
Poetry  Book  compiled  by  Grace  Thompson  Huffard,  Laura  Mae  Carlisle, 
and  Helen  Ferris;  and  “The  Oregon  Trail:  1851”  by  James  Marshall,  and 
“The  Buffalo  Hunters”  author  unknown  in  I Hear  America  Singing  com- 
piled by  Ruth  A.  Barnes’  She  may  also  read  Chapters  3 and  4 from 
Children  of  the  Covered  Wagon.  These  chapters  give  an  excellent  picture 
of  life  in  a covered-wagon  train. 

Enjoying  pioneer  songs  . . . Children  may  enjoy  locating  and  sing- 
ing typical  pioneer  songs  such  as  “Oh,  Susanna,”  “Wait  for  the  Wagon,” 
“Old  Zip  Coon,”  “Skip  to  My  Lou,”  “Charming  Billy,”  and  “Home  on 
the  Range.”  These  songs  can  be  found  in  such  collections  as  The  American 
Songbag  compiled  by  Carl  Sandburg  and  American  Ballads  and  Folk 
Songs  compiled  by  John  and  Alan  Lomax. 

Reading  independently  . . . The  attention  of  pupils  should  be 
called  to  the  bibliography,  pages  456-457  of  Days  and  Deeds  and  to  such 
stories  as  those  listed  in  the  bibliography,  pages  250-251  of  this  Guidebook. 
Titles  of  available  stories  from  this  latter  list  might  be  listed  on  the  black- 
board, or  the  books  themselves  might  be  grouped  together  on  the  library 
shelves  in  the  classroom. 
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4 PACES  61  -70  ► 


Ruled.  04  Af<y  Ruled, 


Before  David’s  father  and  mother  went  away  leaving  David  in  charge 
of  the  household,  his  father  said,  “Remember,  David,  that  no  rules  fit 
always.’’  During  the  following  three  days  David  realized  what  his 
father  meant.  When  he  awoke  the  morning  after  his  parents  left,  he 
found  a terrible  blizzard  raging  outside.  His  experiences  during  the 
storm  brought  home  to  him  his  father’s  words,  “There  are  times  when 
you  have  to  forget  rules  and  decide  matters  for  yourself.” 

This  is  a swift-moving  story  which  describes  in  detail  David’s  coura- 
geous action  in  saving  his  dog  and  an  unknown  boy  from  the  blizzard. 
Children  who  follow  David’s  perilous  undertakings  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  that  “No  rules  fit  always.” 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Ask  children  if  they  have  ever  taken  care  of  little  brothers  and  sisters  or  if 
they  have  had  charge  of  their  household  while  their  parents  were  away. 
Discuss  experiences  they  have  h^d  in  situations  of  this  kind,  and  elicit 
interesting,  unexpected,  or  humorous  happenings  that  may  have  occurred. 

Tell  the  children  that  the  story  they  are  going  to  read  is  about  a pioneer 
boy  named  David  who  was  left  to  care  for  his  little  brother  while  his 
parents  went  miles  away  to  the  nearest  town.  Lead  children  to  infer  that 
in  pioneer  times  taking  charge  of  a household  was  more  serious  than  today 
because  pioneer  homes  lacked  modern  facilities.  Have  the  children  look  at 
the  picture  on  page  61  and  mention  the  furnishings  that  were  typical  of 
pioneer  homes;  e.g.,  the  crane,  the  copper  kettles,  the  three-legged  stool,  and 
the  woodbox.  Ask  pupils  to  mention  other  articles  they  have  read  about 
that  were  sometimes  found  in  pioneer  homes.  If  they  do  not  mention 
settle , describe  this  long  straight-backed  bench  to  them.  Tell  them  that 
there  was  one  in  David’s  home  but  that  it  is  not  shown  in  the  picture. 

Then  call  attention  to  the  story  title  “Rules  or  No  Rules”  and  suggest 
that  the  children  read  the  story  to  learn  how  David  solved  some  problems 
that  were  not  covered  by  the  rules  his  father  had  given  him. 
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Tell  children  that  one  of  the  characters  in  the  story  is  an  Indian  boy 
who  speaks  in  Indian  language.  Mention  that  these  Indian  words  are  not 
in  the  glossary.  If  some  child  asks  how  to  pronounce  any  of  these  words, 
the  teacher  should  tell  him.  The  pronunciations  are  Chemi  ( chame '), 
Ic-da  (ik  da'),  Haoh  ( ha' 6 ),  Tsigsam  ( tsig'  sam ). 

In  this  and  succeeding  lesson  plans  the  teacher  is  no  longer  given  a list 
of  words  from  the  story  that  children  may  need  to  look  up  in  the  glossary. 
Children  should  be  encouraged  to  use  the  glossary  independently  for  help 
that  they  need.  With  some  slow  children,  however,  the  teacher  may  wish 
to  continue  writing  on  the  blackboard  words  children  will  find  in  the 
| glossary.  She  can  locate  these  words  for  each  story  by  turning  to  the 
vocabulary  list  on  pages  472-478  of  Days  and  Deeds.  Italicized  words  on 
! this  list  are  those  which  are  contained  in  the  glossary. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Pages  61  -65  . . . Have  the  children  read  these  pages  silently  to  find  out 
what  happened  to  keep  David  from  following  one  of  his  father's  rules. 
After  they  have  read  these  pages,  encourage  them  to  discuss  how  David 
met  his  first  unexpected  problem  and  why  he  had  to  break  one  of  his 
father's  rules.  Stimulate  boys  and  girls  to  make  inferences  and  judgments 
about  the  story  by  such  questions  as  'Why  do  you  suppose  David's  father 
had  told  him  not  to  go  out  of  the  cabin  except  for  wood,  water,  and  snow? 
Why  do  you  think  David  was  right  in  breaking  this  rule?” 

To  help  pupils  make  comparisons  between  life  in  pioneer  times  and  life 
today,  encourage  discussion  about  the  chores  David  had  to  do  as  compared 
with  chores  they  themselves  would  have  to  do  if  left  in  charge  of  tlieir 
homes  for  a day  or  more. 

Pages  66-70  . . . Have  the  children  finish  the  story  to  learn  about 
another  unexpected  problem  that  David  had  to  meet  in  his  own  way.  After 
the  reading  stimulate  discussion  about  David's  rescue  of  the  Indian  boy, 
i.e.,  how  carefully  he  made  preparations  before  leaving  the  cabin,  how  he 
located  the  Indian  boy,  why  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  trap  door,  etc. 
Have  the  children  evaluate  the  usefulness  of  the  rules  David's  father  gave 
him  in  the  light  of  David's  unexpected  experiences.  Ask  them  to  recall 
any  experiences  they  have  had  where  they  had  to  think  and  decide  for 
themselves  in  spite  of  previously  given  rules. 
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Have  children  draw  upon  David’s  actions  in  the  story  to  help  them  sug- 
gest words  that  describe  what  kind  of  boy  he  was;  e.g.,  dependable, 
resourceful , quick-thinking,  and  careful.  As  children  mention  traits  of 
character,  ask  them  to  cite  incidents  that  prove  David  had  these  qualities. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 


Enriching  vocabulary  . , . Have  the  children  skim  through  the 
story  “Rules  or  No  Rules”  and  find  words  used  in  it  which  relate  par- 
ticularly to  the  pioneer  period;  e.g.,  settle,  samp,  elkskin  frock,  buckskin 
breeches,  and  crane.  A list  of  these  words  may  be  made  on  the  blackboard 
and  added  to  from  time  to  time  during  the  reading  of  the  unit. 

Organizing  ideas  . . . The  procedures  suggested  here  furnish  a natu- 
ral introduction  to  keeping  useful  notes  or  making  a well-organized  outline. 
Two  types  of  relationships  are  stressed,  cause-effect  and  general-specific. 
Children  are  not  expected  to  recognize  these  relationships  by  name,  but 
they  should  get  the  basic  understandings  behind  them.  Under  questions 
or  main  topics  of  the  cause-effect  type,  all  statements  or  subtopics  should  be 
genuine  reasons;  under  questions  or  main  topics  of  the  general-specific  type, 
all  statements  or  subtopics  should  be  parts  of  the  whole  main  topic  under 
consideration.  Emphasis  here  is  not  on  making  a complete  outline,  but 
upon  showing  a given  relationship  accurately  and  consistently  within  a 
given  section  of  an  outline. 

Encourage  children  to  use  information  gained  from  reading  “Jonathan’s 
Buffalo,”  “Rules  or  No  Rules,”  and  other  related  stories  as  a basis  for  dis- 
cussing the  question  “What  were  some  of  the  reasons  why  life  was  often 
difficult  in  pioneer  times?”  Place  on  the  blackboard  the  heading  Pioneer 
life  was  difficult  because,  and  as  children  suggest  good  reasons,  write  them 
in  a column  under  this  heading  in  a form  similar  to  that  shown  at  the 
left  below. 


Pioneer  life  was  difficult  because: 
poor  roads  caused  many  accidents, 
unfriendly  Indians  fought  them, 
wild  animals  sometimes  attacked  them, 
food  was  sometimes  very  scarce, 
neighbors  were  not  always  handy  at 
times  when  help  was  needed. 


I.  Pioneer  life  was  difficult 

A.  Poor  roads 

B.  Unfriendly  Indians 

C.  Wild  animals 

D.  Scarcity  of  food 

E.  Distance  from  neigh- 
bors 
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As  children  offer  suggestions,  keep  emphasizing  that  the  word  because  in 
the  heading  indicates  that  reasons  are  to  be  given  and  that  only  sug- 
gestions which  are  reasons  can  be  recorded  under  this  heading.  After 
recording  a number  of  the  best  suggestions,  have  the  children  check  to  be 
sure  each  suggestion  is  a true  reason  why  life  was  often  difficult  for  pioneers. 
Point  out  that  all  the  statements  listed  furnish  a good  record  of  interesting 
information  about  pioneers. 

Mention  that  this  same  information  might  be  recorded  in  another  way. 
On  the  blackboard  write  as  a main  topic  in  an  outline  Pioneer  life  was 
difficult.  Then  in  a fashion  similar  to  that  indicated  at  the  right  on  the 
preceding  page,  help  children  restate  in  abbreviated  topical  form  their 
reasons  why  life  was  often  difficult  for  pioneers.  After  all  the  topics  have 
been  recorded  on  the  blackboard,  have  children  check  to  be  sure  each  is 
a reason  and  that  no  unrelated  topic  has  been  included. 

Continue  the  lesson  by  having  children  suggest  answers  to  the  question, 
“What  amusements  did  pioneers  enjoy?”  As  good  suggestions  are  made, 
these  might  be  recorded  in  column  form  under  a heading  similar  to  that 
shown  at  the  left  below: 

What  amusements  did  the  pioneers 

enjoy? 

They  often  sang  pioneer  songs  and 
ballads. 

At  times  they  had  square  dances  or 
played  games. 

They  often  sat  around  and  told 
stories  of  exciting  experiences 
they  had  had. 

Sometimes  they  took  trips  to  the 
nearest  town  to  visit  friends. 

After  recording  suggestions  in  sentence  form,  have  the  children  evaluate 
them.  Emphasize  that  each  statement  should  refer  to  an  amusement 
pioneers  enjoyed  and  that  no  unrelated  statement  should  be  included. 
Then  help  the  boys  and  girls  record  this  same  information  in  outline  form 
similar  to  that  shown  at  the  right  above.  Emphasize  that  just  as  each 
statement  previously  recorded  gives  a particular  amusement  pioneers  en- 
joyed, so  must  each  statement  under  the  main  topic  Amusements  pioneers 


I.  Amusements  pioneers  enjoyed 

A.  Songs  and  ballads 

B.  Square  dances  and  games 

C.  Storytelling 

D.  Occasional  visits 
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enjoyed.  Have  them  tell  why  such  topics  as  “Cooking/’  “How  we  amuse 
ourselves  today/’  etc.,  do  not  belong  under  the  main  topic  Amusements 
pioneers  enjoyed. 

In  conclusion,  have  children  note  that  they  have  been  recording  informa- 
tion about  pioneers  in  two  ways  and  that  either  way  provides  a useful 
means  of  summarizing  interesting  or  important  information. 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  18  and  19. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Making  an  original  reference  book  . . . Children  may  be 
helped  in  visualizing  the  life  and  experiences  of  pioneers  during  the  period 
of  westward  expansion  by  starting  an  original  reference  book.  This  book 
may  be  a scrapbook  containing  pictures  from  newspapers  and  magazines, 
original  sketches,  and  brief  explanatory  paragraphs  about  such  subjects  as 
Pioneer  Clothing,  Important  Utensils,  Typical  Songs  and  Games,  Famous 
Pioneer  Trails,  Life  on  a Wagon  Train,  Pioneer  Homes,  etc.  Superior 
readers  might  carry  major  responsibility  for  the  necessary  reference  reading 
and  for  composing  explanatory  paragraphs.  Other  children  might  con- 
tribute, according  to  their  interests  and  abilities,  original  sketches,  news- 
paper clippings,  magazine  pictures,  short  labels  or  descriptions,  etc. 

i PAGES  7 1-79  ► 

Hill  Meeti  a Jlotujlt&wt, 

The  romantic  color  and  detail  of  an  old-time  cattle  drive  provide  an 
exciting  background  for  this  story.  At  Dodge  City,  Kansas,  where  the 
cattle  trail  crossed  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  Bill  King  satisfied  a lifelong 
ambition  to  see  cowboys  at  work.  Better  yet,  he  found  a foreman  who, 
for  sentimental  reasons,  agreed  to  let  the  lad  watch  the  cowboys  “cut” 
a herd.  Bill’s  previous  practice  of  vaulting  into  a saddle  served  him 
well  at  a crucial  moment.  His  rescue  from  an  attacking  longhorn  by 
lasso-throwing  cowboys  made  him  admire  the  men  even  more,  but 
made  him  decide  that  the  safest  place  for  him  to  ride  was  beside  the 
covered  wagon  with  his  family. 
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PREPARING  FOR  READING 


Have  the  pupils  turn  to  the  table  of  contents  and  read  the  title  of  the  next 
story.  Encourage  speculation  about  what  a longhorn  is,  and  lead  from 
there  into  a discussion  about  duties  of  cowboys  who  deal  with  herds  of 
cattle  such  as  the  longhorns.  If  children  have  seen  cowboys  or  moving 
pictures  of  them,  they  might  describe  specific  tasks  they  have  seen  these 
cowboys  perform.  Mention  that  there  were  cowboys  in  our  country  years 
ago  as  well  as  today  and  that  a famous  cattle  trail  leading  north  from  Texas 
crossed  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  at  Dodge  City,  Kansas.  If  a map  is  available, 
indicate  the  general  location  of  this  cattle  trail  and  elicit  reasons  why  cow- 
boys might  have  been  driving  cattle  over  it  to  northern  areas. 

Tell  the  pupils  that  in  this  story  Bill  was  going  west  with  his  family  on 
the  Santa  F6  Trail.  Let  them  guess  from  the  title  what  they  think  is  going 
to  happen  in  the  story.  Then  say,  “Before  Bill  met  the  longhorn,  he 
thought  he  could  be  a pretty  good  cowboy  himself.  As  you  read  the  story, 
find  out  why  he  changed  his  mind  about  that/’ 

Some  words  in  the  story  may  cause  difficulty;  e.g.,  vaulting , adjust , sub- 
dued, exaggerated , and  droning.  Remind  children  that  difficult  words  will 
be  found  in  the  glossary.  Also  remind  them  that  sometimes  there  are  two 
entries  for  the  same  word  and  caution  them  to  be  sure  to  find  the  meaning 
of  the  word  vault  that  fits  in  the  sentence  in  the  story. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Allow  pupils  to  read  the  story  silently,  helping  those  who  have  difficulty. 
Then  check  pupils'  comprehension  of  the  main  ideas  in  the  story  by  asking 
them  why  Bill  had  thought  he  would  be  a good  cowhand  and  what  led 
him  to  change  his  mind.  Ask  them  to  tell  just  how  Bill  was  saved  from  the 
longhorn's  charge  and  what  trait  of  a good  cowboy  he  himself  showed  in 
the  midst  of  his  danger. 

Accurate  visualization  of  the  story  may  be  promoted  by  having  children 
tell  what  the  cowboys  did  as  they  “cut  the  herd."  Ask,  “What  can  you 
learn  about  longhorns  by  looking  at  the  picture  on  page  76?  What  other 
information  can  you  get  by  reading  page  74?"  Ask  pupils  to  tell  how  they 
think  Bill  looked  and  felt  after  meeting  the  longhorn. 

Extend  interpretation  by  having  children  comment  on  whether  or  not 
Pieface  was  right  in  letting  Bill  stay  to  watch  the  “cutting  of  the  herd," 
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and  whether  or  not  Bill  kept  in  mind  any  of  Pieface’s  orders.  Have  them 
compare  this  story  with  “Rules  or  No  Rules,”  and  decide  in  which  story 
the  boy  was  more  justified  in  departing  from  rules  or  orders  previously 
set  down. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Using  a table  of  contents  . . . Since  much  of  the  pupils’  extension 
reading  on  the  pioneer  unit  will  be  in  other  readers,  they  should  be  given 
help  in  locating  appropriate  material  in  these  readers  through  use  of  the 
table  of  contents.  If  possible,  distribute  copies  of  available  middle-grade 
readers  and  have  children  find  the  table  of  contents  in  each.  Almost  all 
of  these  readers  have  stories  grouped  under  unit  titles  in  the  table  of  con- 
tents. Thus  pupils  may  be  asked  to  look  at  these  unit  titles  and  decide 
which  units,  if  any,  might  be  about  pioneers.  Encourage  them  to  infer 
that  such  unit  titles  as  “Americans  Long  Ago,”  “Gold  Hunters,”  etc.,  refer 
to  the  pioneer  period  in  our  history.  Tell  children  that  if  they  have  any 
doubt  about  the  unit  title,  they  should  read  the  titles  of  individual  stories 
in  the  unit  for  further  clues.  Elicit  the  function  of  the  table  of  contents 
in  these  readers  in  furnishing  information  about  where  pioneer  material 
may  be  found,  and  in  furnishing  the  exact  page  number  on  which  each 
story  in  a unit  begins.  Also  focus  attention  on  the  value  of  the  table  of 
contents  in  furnishing  the  name  of  the  author  who  wrote  each  story.  Lead 
children  to  see  how  this  information  would  help  in  searching  for  other 
stories  by  a favorite  author,  and  in  noting  the  name  of  the  author  of  a well- 
liked  story  so  that  other  materials  by  this  author  might  be  sought  at  a 
later  time. 

Structural  and  phunetic  analysis  . . . The  developmental  pro- 
gram in  phonetic  analysis  outlined  in  the  preceding  Guide'books  for  the 
Basic  Readers  presented  the  following  general  principles  for  the  syllabica- 
tion of  words: 

If  two  consonants  come  between  two  vowels  in  a word,  the  Erst  syllable 
usually  .ends  with  the  Erst  of  the  two  consonants. 

If  there  is  one  consonant  between  two  vowels , the  Erst  syllable  usually 
ends  just  before  the  consonant. 

If  a word  ends  in  le  and  a consonant  precedes  the  /,  this  consonant 
usually  begins  the  last  syllable. 
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The  procedure  suggested  below  should  enable  the  teacher  to  observe  (1) 
pupils’  understanding  of  the  principles  of  syllabication,  (2)  their  ability  to 
apply  these  principles  to  the  recognition  of  words  of  more  than  one  syllable, 
and  (3)  their  ability  to  apply  the  general  principles  governing  vowel  sounds. 
The  teacher’s  observations  should  be  recorded  on  the  Diagnostic  Survey 
Chart  under  Word  Perception. 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  words  canvas,  litter,  dimple,  presto,  rifle, 
recent,  ladle,  Jason,  and  kennel.  Ask  children  to  look  at  the  first  word 
canvas  and  tell  where  they  think  the  first  syllable  ends  and  why.  Then 
ask  them  to  pronounce  the  word  and  tell  which  is  the  accented  syllable. 
Discuss  the  general  principle  that  governs  the  vowel  sound  in  the  accented 
syllable  of  this  word.  Repeat  this  procedure  with  each  of  the  other  words. 
Encourage  children  to  conclude  that  the  vowel  principles  apply  to  accented 
syllables.  Lead  them  to  see,  also,  that  vowels  in  unaccented  syllables  are 
usually  soft  and  slurred. 

Write  lasso,  fever,  suffer,  cedar,  ample,  and  service  on  the  blackboard. 
Ask  children  to  tell  where  the  first  syllable  ends,  and  then  to  pronounce 
the  whole  word. 

Tliink-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  20  and  21. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Discussing  radio  programs  . . . Encourage  boys  and  girls  to 
mention  radio  programs  which  feature  traditional  cowboy  songs  and  bal- 
lads, and  to  share  with  the  class  songs  learned  in  this  way.  Also  encourage 
them  to  mention  any  particular  recurring  radio  dramas  that  have  pioneer 
times  for  their  settings  and  to  evaluate  these  radio  programs. 

Enjoying  cowboy  ballads  and  songs  . . . Children  will  enjoy 
hearing  the  teacher  read  aloud  "'Texas  Trains  and  Trails”  and  other  poems 
in  Children  Sing  in  the  Far  West  by  Mary  Austin.  They  may  also  enjoy 
singing  such  cowboy  ballads  as  "The  Lone  Star  Trail,”  "Whoopee,  Ti 
Yi  Yo,  Git  along  Little  Dogies,”  and  "Poor  Lonesome  Cowboy”  in  The 
American  Songbag. 

Reading  to  an  audience  . . . Pupils  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  read  aloud  to  their  classmates  stories  or  parts  of  books  about  pioneer 
life  that  they  have  enjoyed  in  their  independent  reading. 
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"Pike' 4,  Peak.  o*v  BuAt" 

Bob  Drake  had  the  gold  fever  and  when  his  father  decided  to  move 
west,  Bob  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  time  when  he  could  get  his 
tools  and  go  out  to  dig  for  gold.  In  order  to  earn  money  for  tools  Bob 
worked  for  Mr.  Byers,  a newspaper  man  in  early  Colorado.  It  was 
Bob’s  idea  to  build  the  newspaper  office  in  the  creek,  exactly  halfway 
between  Auraria  and  Denver,  two  rival  towns.  Then  Mr.  Byers  and 
Bob  started  a traveling  newspaper — Bob’s  idea — and  Bob  decided  to 
become  a newspaper  man.  Mr.  Byers  thought  the  first  two  ideas 
excellent,  but  about  Bob’s  becoming  a newspaper  man  he  could  only 
say,  “I  am  afraid  you  can’t  start.  You  have  been  too  busy  to  discover 
that  you  are  a newspaper  man  already.” 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Have  children  recall  some  of  the  reasons  why  pioneers  went  westward, 
i.e.,  for  land  and  for  gold.  Explain  that  at  the  time  of  this  story  gold  had 
recently  been  discovered  in  Colorado,  especially  in  the  mountains  near 
Pike’s  Peak.  Indicate  Pike’s  Peak  on  a map,  and  explain  that  people 
branched  off  the  Oregon  Trail  to  get  to  this  region.  Call  attention  to  the 
story  title  and  have  children  guess  what  the  expression  “Pike’s  Peak  or  bust” 
might  mean.  If  necessary,  explain  that  it  was  a common  slogan  during  the 
gold  rush  and  meant  that  people  were  determined  to  get  to  Pike’s  Peak 
despite  all  hardships  and  setbacks  on  the  journey. 

Tell  children  that  the  Drake  family  in  this  story  was  going  west  in  the 
gold  rush,  and  that  Bob  Drake’s  one  desire  was  to  dig  for  gold.  Then  tell 
them  that  when  they  read  the  story  they  will  learn  whether  or  not  he 
realized  this  ambition. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Have  the  children  read  the  entire  story  silently  to  learn  what  Bob  Drake’s 
experiences  were  during  the  gold  rush.  Encourage  children  to  ask  for  help 
if  they  encounter  difficulty  with  words  or  phrases  during  their  silent  read- 
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ing.  After  they  have  finished  reading,  ask  them  whether  or  not  Bob  realized 
his  ambition  to  dig  for  gold.  Encourage  discussion  about  such  topics  as 
why  he  continued  for  a while  with  the  newspaper  job  and  what  good  ideas 
he  contributed  to  the  newspaper  business.  Ask,  “Which  of  Bob’s  ideas 
couldn’t  he  carry  out?  Why  not?” 

Encourage  the  relating  of  reading  to  life  experiences  by  such  comments 
and  questions  as  “Bob  didn’t  think  he’d  like  newspaper  work  at  first,  but 
after  trying  it  he  found  that  he  did.  What  things  have  you  become  inter- 
ested in  that  at  first  you  didn’t  think  you’d  like?”  Lead  children  to  realize 
that,  just  as  in  Bob’s  case,  we  can’t  always  judge  things  fairly  until  we  have 
tried  them  or  know  about  them. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Using  an  index  . . . The  lesson  presented  here  is  designed  to  give 
children  an  understanding  of  the  function  of  an  index  in  locating  reference 
material.  Have  the  children  mention  curiosities  aroused  by  reading  “ Tike’s 
Peak  or  Bust’  ” that  were  not  completely  satisfied  by  the  story.  Write  these 
on  the  blackboard  in  question  form,  for  example: 

How  did  they  find  gold  in  the  mountains? 

Is  there  gold  around  Pike's  Peak  or  Denver  today? 

What  were  early  printing  presses  like? 

Ask  children  how  they  would  find  information  about  these  questions. 
When  they  say  “books,”  ask,  “How  would  you  know  whether  or  not  a book 
had  that  information?”  In  the  ensuing  discussion  help  children  see  that 
a table  of  contents  might  help  only  in  so  far  as  indicating  that  the  book 
had  stories  about  pioneers  or  the  westward  movement.  Elicit  from  the 
children  that  many  books  have  another  help  in  locating  information,  the 
index.  If  possible,  distribute  copies  of  social-science  books  and  let  children 
examine  the  index  and  determine  for  themselves  that  it  is  a detailed  list 
of  important  topics  and  the  numbers  of  the  pages  on  which  the  topics  are 
discussed  in  the  book.  Have  them  also  ascertain  by  examination  that  the 
topics  are  listed  in  alphabetical  order. 

Then  have  children  look  at  their  list  of  questions  on  the  blackboard, 
and  select  in  each  question  the  important  topic  to  be  looked  for  in  an 
index.  For  example,  in  the  first  question  in  the  list  above,  the  word  gold 
is  the  key  word,  or  the  topic,  that  would  be  looked  for  in  an  index. 
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Next  explain  that  often  a particular  word  or  topic  may  not  be  in  an  index 
but  that  another  word  meaning  the  same  thing  or  referring  to  the  same 
topic  may  be  listed.  For  example,  tell  children  that  the  word  gold  might 
not  be  in  an  index.  Ask  them  what  related  word  might  be;  e.g.,  mining. 
Continue  by  having  children  look  at  other  key  words  in  their  questions  on 
the  blackboard  and  suggest  other  words  that  might  be  listed  in  an  index. 

Word  perception  . . . On  the  basis  of  information  recorded  thus 
far  on  the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart  under  Word  Perception,  the  teacher 
should  determine  the  kinds  of  help  and  practice  needed  by  individual 
pupils  and  adapt  her  teaching  plans  accordingly.  Suggestions  are  given 
in  the  exercise  below  for  helping  pupils  whose  difficulty  is  due  to  failure 
to  recognize  the  sounds  of  consonants,  or  to  their  inability  to  apply  this 
recognition  in  attacking  new  words. 

Write  the  word  feat  and  have  it  pronounced.  Change  the  initial  f to  bl 
and  have  the  word  bleat  pronounced.  Then  ask  pupils  to  tell  how  they 
could  change  the  word  bleat  to  the  word  neat.  Then  write  the  word  fame 
and  ask  pupils  how  they  could  change  it  to  the  word  fate,  and  how  they 
could  change  fate  to  slate,  slate  to  gate,  gate  to  gale,  etc. 

Use  the  same  general  procedure  with  such  groups  of  words  as  crock, 
clock,  sock,  lock,  smock;  station,  nation;  elephant,  elegant;  cherry,  merry, 
ferry,  berry;  and  blight,  plight,  sight,  fright. 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  22,  23,  and  24. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Extending  concepts  . . . Stimulate  interest  in  finding  out  more 
about  the  discovery  of  gold  in  this  country.  Stress  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  Colorado,  California,  and  at  a later  date  in  South  Dakota, 
was  partly  responsible  for  the  rapid  settling  of  the  West.  Encourage  pupils 
to  find  and  discuss  stories  that  show  the  effect  of  the  finding  of  gold  on  the 
lives  of  the  people  and  on  the  development  of  the  West. 

Adding  to  the  original  reference  hook  ...  If  children  are 
making  an  original  reference  book  or  scrapbook  about  the  era  of  the  west- 
ward movement,  they  may  add  at  this  time  pictures  of  gold  miners  at  work, 
original  sketches  or  diagrams  of  how  gold  was  located,  original  adventure 
stories  with  settings  in  this  era,  etc. 
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Mail  Mud  Qa 

If  there  is  a single  incident  in  pioneer  history  that  epitomizes  the 
courage  and  daring  of  the  times,  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  Pony  Express. 
“The  Mail  Must  Go  Through’’  describes  the  start  of  the  Pony  Express 
and  tells  the  story  of  William  Saunders,  a fifteen-year-old  boy  who 
took  care  of  the  express  ponies.  William  wanted  to  be  a Pony  Express 
rider  more  than  anything  else  in  the  world.  The  wild  rides,  the 
dangers,  the  sense  of  achievement — these  made  any  other  work  seem 
tame  and  unimportant.  Yet  William  had  to  abide  by  his  employer’s 
decision  that  he  was  too  young  to  be  a rider.  He  made  the  most  of 
lesser  jobs  to  gain  the  kind  of  experience  every  rider  needed,  and 
finally  his  chance  came.  Conquering  hardships  that  would  have  stopped 
many  a seasoned  rider,  William  brought  the  mail  safely  through  and 
secured  his  place  as  a full-fledged  Pony  Express  rider. 

This  story  is  more  than  a hero  tale.  It  is  a thrilling  picture  of  how 
the  West  was  brought  close  to  the  rest  of  the  country  through  a daring 
line  of  communication. 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Ask  children  if  they  have  ever  been  away  at  camp  or  visiting  friends,  and 
if  so,  how  they  kept  in  touch  with  those  at  home.  Lead  them  to  discuss 
how  important  it  is  to  people  to  receive  mail  when  they  are  away  from 
home.  In  this  connection  they  might  mention  the  efforts  our  country 
makes  in  wartime  to  see  that  mail  goes  through  promptly  to  soldiers. 

Explain  that  at  the  time  of  the  westward  movement  people  had  this 
same  desire  to  receive  mail  frequently  from  those  at  home,  and  that  the 
government  felt  the  need  for  better  mail  service  to  help  unify  the  country. 
Mention  that  for  a while  only  very  slow  steamship  service  was  available. 
If  a map  is  handy,  indicate  the  steamship  route  from  New  York  to  Panama, 
the  land  journey  across  Panama,  and  the  final  steamship  journey  to  San 
Francisco.  Suggest  that  boys  and  girls  read  the  story  “The  Mail  Must  Go 
Through”  to  learn  how  the  pioneers  provided  for  rapid  mail  service  in 
regions  of  the  West  where  there  were  no  railroads. 
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GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 


Ask  the  children  to  read  the  whole  story  silently.  When  they  have  finished, 
discuss  with  them  how  the  pioneers  established  a system  of  mail  delivery 
in  the  West.  Tell  them  that  the  Pony  Express  carried  mail  from  St.  Joseph 
to  the  West  Coast  in  ten  days.  In  talking  about  the  Pony  Express  service, 
encourage  children  to  tell  why  it  was  needed,  why  it  began  at  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  what  preparations  were  made  for  starting  the  service,  etc.  Have 
them  describe  the  ceremony  on  the  day  the  first  Pony  Express  left  St. 
Joseph.  To  check  understanding  of  how  the  Pony  Express  system  worked, 
ask  for  volunteers  to  sketch  on  the  blackboard  the  route  and  the  two  kinds 
of  stations  along  it.  Sketches  like  the  one  below  might  be  made. 
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Then  turn  children’s  attention  to  the  story  plot.  Ask  them  what 
William’s  great  ambition  was,  whether  or  not  he  realized  it  at  first,  whether 
Mr.  Major’s  decision  not  to  let  William  be  a rider  at  first  was  a fair  one, 
what  William’s  duties  were  as  a captain  of  the  supply  wagon,  and  what  his 
next  promotion  was.  Ask,  “Why  did  Mr.  Major  finally  give  William  a 
job  as  a rider?”  and  encourage  children  to  discuss  in  detail  William’s 
courageous  ride. 

Encourage  additional  reactions  to  the  story  by  such  questions  as  “Why 
do  you  think  William  was  or  was  not  justified  in  making  the  dangerous 
ride?  What  qualities  do  you  think  a Pony  Express  rider  had  to  have?”  Ask 
children  to  mention  jobs  today  that  require  such  traits  as  courage  and 
dependability;  e.g.,  flying  the  mail,  protecting  the  forests,  and  fighting  for 
one’s  country. 
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EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 


Using  an  encyclopedia  ...  To  help  boys  and  girls  understand  the 
function  of  an  encyclopedia  and  methods  of  using  it,  have  them  think 
of  topics  encountered  in  their  reading  in  Unit  II  about  which  they  would 
like  more  information.  List  these  topics;  e.g.,  Early  Trails,  The  Gold  Rush, 
The  Pony  Express,  Travel  by  Stagecoach,  and  Foods  of  the  Pioneers. 

Elicit  from  the  children  that  the  encyclopedia  would  be  one  excellent 
source  of  obtaining  more  information  about  these  topics,  and,  if  possible, 
display  a set  of  encyclopedia.  If  a set  is  not  available,  take  pupils  to  the 
school  or  public  library  for  a demonstration  of  how  to  use  it. 

Tell  the  boys  and  girls  that  to  find  information  about  pioneers,  they 
would  look  in  the  volume  of  the  encyclopedia  with  the  letter  p on  it. 
Explain  that  the  word  pioneers  can  be  located  in  an  encyclopedia  in  the 
same  way  the  word  pioneers  is  located  in  a glossary  or  dictionary  under 
words  beginning  with  the  letter  p.  If  an  encyclopedia  is  available,  the  kinds 
of  information  found  there  can  be  dramatized  by  turning  to  the  entry 
pioneers  and  reading  aloud  some  of  the  interesting  data  given. 

Have  the  children  look  at  the  list  of  topics  about  which  they  would  like 
more  information  and  select  the  key  word  from  each  topic.  Then  have 
them  indicate  the  volume  of  the  encyclopedia  in  which  information  about 
this  topic  might  be  found. 

Structural  analysis  ...  To  help  children  learn  to  scrutinize  words 
carefully  and  study  their  structure,  write  the  words  buckskin,  cheered ) and 
adventure  on  the^blackboard. 

Have  children  note  that  buckskin  is  a compound  word  made  up  of 
two  familiar  words  and  that  cheered  has  a familiar  root  cheer  in  it.  Have 
them  look  carefully  at  the  word  adventure  and  determine  whether  or  not 
it  is  a compound  word  or  whether  or  not  it  has  a familiar  root  word  in  it. 
Elicit  from  them  that  in  attacking  independently  a word  such  as  adventure, 
it  is  first  necessary  to  divide  it  into  syllables;  i.e.,  ad  ven  ture. 

Place  on  the  blackboard  the  following  words.  Have  children  scrutinize 
them  carefully,  and  then  tell  how  the  words  might  be  broken  into  parts 
as  an  aid  in  recognizing  or  pronouncing  them. 

excitement  protection  daylight  fireside 

redskin  joyful  important  eagerness 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  25  and  26. 
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EXTENDING  INTERESTS 


Expanding  the  story  theme  . . . Have  pupils  think  of  various  ways 
in  which  mail  has  been  carried  in  this  country;  e.g.,  stagecoach,  steamship, 
Pony  Express,  railroad,  and  airplane.  Encourage  discussion  of  mail  service 
in  the  future;  e.g.,  world-wide  use  of  fast  mail  planes  and  possible  domestic 
use  of  the  helicopter  for  rural  mail  deliveries. 

Listing  stories  . . . Children  may  make  a list  of  all  the  stories  they 
can  find  about  the  Pony  Express  and  about  famous  express  riders  such  as 
Buffalo  Bill  Cody.  (See  bibliographies  in  this  Guidebook  and  in  Days 
and  Deeds.)  The  children’s  complete  bibliography  could  be  neatly  copied 
and  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  for  reference. 

Sharing  library  reading  ...  By  this  time  pupils  have  probably 
read  many  of  the  stories  and  books  suggested  in  the  bibliographies,  pages 
250-251  of  this  Guidebook  and  pages  456-457  of  Days  and  Deeds,  and 
opportunities  should  be  provided  for  children  to  discuss  stories  they  have 
read.  They  may  tell  parts  of  stories  to  interest  other  pupils  in  the  same 
stories.  They  may  read  aloud  dramatic  or  colorful  incidents  that  have 
appealed  to  them.  If  several  pupils  have  read  the  same  story  and  have 
found  it  interesting,  they  may  present  an  impromptu  dramatization  of  it. 

◄ PAGES  97-  1 06  ► 

feo-b  Beeomed  a fculnxyad  Man 

Children  will  readily  appreciate  Bob  Barton’s  desire  to  get  to  “End  o’ 
Tracks”  with  his  father  to  help  build  the  railroad,  and  they  will  share 
his  enthusiasm  for  observing  the  exact  procedure  in  laying  the  tracks. 
Bob’s  opportunity  to  do  some  detective  work  that  prevents  rival  work- 
men from  damaging  the  tracks  provides  an  unexpected  incident  which 
heightens  interest  in  the  story.  The  account  of  the  driving  of  the  golden 
spike  presents  an  important  event  in  our  history,  and  it  should  lead 
children  to  a new  evaluation  of  achievements  of  various  people  about 
whom  they  have  read  in  previous  stories  in  the  unit.  “Bob  Becomes  a 
Railroad  Man”  provides  a fitting  finaje,  both  geographically  and  his- 
torically, for  a group  of  stories  dealing  with  the  westward  expansion 
of  our  country. 
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PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Tell  the  boys  and  girls  that  the  Pony  Express  they  read  about  in  “The 
Mail  Must  Go  Through”  lasted  only  for  a short  time  but  that  it  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a much  better  system  of  travel  and  mail  delivery.  Have  the 
children  guess  what  replaced  the  Pony  Express,  and  after  the  transconti- 
nental railroad  has  been  mentioned,  ask  the  children  to  look  at  the  pictures 
on  pages  97,  100,  and  101.  Lead  them  to  infer  that  the  building  of  a rail- 
road all  the  way  to  the  West  Coast  was  a tremendous  undertaking  and*  one 
that  had  far-reaching  effects  on  the  settlement  of  the  Far  West.  Then  have 
the  children  read  the  story  to  learn  how  the  first  railroad  to  the  West  Coast 
was  built. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

After  the  boys  and  girls  have  read  the  story  silently,  check  on  their  efficiency 
in  using  the  glossary  by  asking  them  to  tell  what  the  words  chuck , sledge 
hammer  and  trudge  mean.  Discuss-such  points  as  why  two  companies  were 
building  the  railroad,  why  both  were  in  such  a hurry,  and  what  kinds  of 
work  Bob  saw  at  “End  o’  Tracks.”  Ask  pupils  to  find  and  read  aloud 
portions  of  the  story  that  prove  Mr.  Barton’s  statement,  “.  . . everyone 
works  at  'End  o’  Tracks.’  ” 

Check  comprehension  and  bring  out  Bob’s  role  as  a “railroad  man”  by 
such  queries  as  “What  did  Bob  do  and  say  that  show  he  was  determined 
to  be  a railroad  man?  Why  did  Mr.  Barton  say  Bob  had  been  a detective? 
Of  what  importance  was  Bob’s  and  Tim’s  detective  work  to  Mr.  Barton’s 
railroad  company?  What  was  Bob’s  reward  for  his  good  work  on  the 
railroad?” 

To  help  children  realize  the  broader  significance  of  the  transcontinental 
railroad,  have  them  describe  the  great  celebration  when  the  railroad  was 
finally  completed.  They  may  “relive”  this  more  effectively  if  some  child 
is  asked  to  read  aloud  the  description  of  the  ceremony.  Ask,  “Why  was  a 
golden  spike  used  for  the  final  spike  in  the  railroad?  Why  do  you  think 
the  whole  country  was  interested  in  the  completion  of  the  railroad?  What 
changes  do  you  think  followed  the  establishment  of  railroad  service  to  the 
Far  West?”  Discuss  the  reasons  why  the  building  of  this  first  transconti- 
nental railroad  was  considered  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the 
winning  of  the  West? 
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EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 


Organizing  ideas  . . . The  following  procedures  will  help  children 
in  organizing  and  summarizing  important  concepts  about  the  opening  of 
the  West.  These  procedures  will  also  take  boys  and  girls  through  the 
essential  thinking  steps  in  making  an  outline  and  build  further  understand- 
ing of  the  relationship  between  main  topics  and  subtopics  in  an  outline. 

Encourage  pupils  to  discuss  interesting  information  about  the  westward 
movement  during  the  period  between  1840-1870.  By  questioning  and 
comments  the  teacher  should  see  that  this  discussion  covers  reasons  why 
people  moved  westward  during  this  time,  means  by  which  they  moved 
westward,  and  difficulties  they  encountered  in  so  doing.  Then  she  should 
suggest  that  the  children  make  an  outline  to  help  them  summarize  infor- 
mation they  have  gained  about  this  era  of  the  winning  of  the  West. 

Begin  the  outline  by  saying,  “We  have  just  been  talking  about  why 
people  moved  westward,  about  how  they  moved,  and  about  the  difficulties 
they  encountered.  These  important  points  would  be  good  main  topics 
for  an  outline.”  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  topics  given  below,  leaving 
space  under  each  for  subtopics  to  be  added. 

I.  Why  people  moved  westward 

II.  How  people  moved  westward 

III.  Difficulties  people  met  in  moving  westward 

Ask  the  boys  and  girls  to  look  at  the  first  main  topic,  and  elicit  from  them 
that  each  subtopic  placed  under  it  must  be  a reason  why  people  moved 
westward.  Then  have  the  children  suggest  reasons  that  should  be  listed 
as  subtopics,  and  write  the  most  promising  ones  under  this  first  main  topic. 
Continue  in  the  same  way  with  the  second  main  topic,  stressing  that  each 
subtopic  under  it  must  be  a method  or  means  by  which  people  moved 
westward.  Complete  the  outline  by  asking  children  what  each  subtopic 
under  the  third  main  topic  must  be,  and  then  by  recording  the  best  sug- 
gestions made  for  these  subtopics.  After  subtopics  have  been  recorded  under 
each  of  the  main  topics,  have  children  check  them  to  be  sure  each  subtopic 
bears  the  proper  relationship  to  its  main  topic.  Then  have  children  read 
the  entire  outline  with  the  idea  of  deciding  upon  a good  title  for  it.  They 
may  suggest  such  titles  as  The  Westward  Movement  or  The  Winning  of 
the  West.  The  completed  outline  may  be  somewhat  similar  to  the  one 
given  at  the  top  of  the  next  page. 
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The  Westward  Movement 

I.  Why  people  moved  westward 

A.  Opportunity  to  get  land 

B.  Desire  for  gold 

C.  New  opportunities  for  business 

II.  How  people  moved  westward 

A.  Covered-wagon  trains 

B.  Stagecoaches 

C.  Railroad 

III.  Difficulties  people  met  in  moving  westward 

A.  Unfriendly  Indians 

B.  Rough  roads  or  wagon  paths 

C.  Lack  of  bridges 

D.  Scarcity  of  food  and  water 

E.  Broken  equipment 

Word  perception  ...  If  some  pupils  have  difficulty  in  word  percep- 
tion because  of  their  inability  to  determine  vowel  sounds  in  words  and 
syllables,  write  on  the  blackboard  in  two  columns  the  lists  of  words  sug- 
gested below: 

clasp,  speck,  lit,  crock,  chum,  pantry,  concert,  cracker 
kennel,  Denver,  China,  fever,  major 

Have  pupils  pronounce  the  one-syllable  words  in  the  first  list,  and 
through  discussion  lead  them  to  observe  that  in  each  the  vowel  has  the 
short  sound.  Then  have  them  pronounce  the  two-syllable  words.  Under- 
line the  first  syllable  in  each  of  these  words,  and  lead  children  to  generalize 
concerning  the  sound  and  position  of  the  vowel  letter  in  the  syllable. 
Through  discussion  help  pupils  derive  the  principle  that  in  words  or 
syllables  containing  only  one  vowel,  the  vowel  is  usually  short  unless  it 
comes  at  the  end  of  the  word  or  syllable. 

In  like  manner  help  children  to  generalize  the  principle  that  controls 
the  vowel  sound  in  the  single  or  first  syllable  in  the  words  in  each  of  the 
following  lists.  (See  page  37  of  this  Guidebook  for  vowel  principles.) 

date,  tube,  crate,  wrote,  spine,  lark,  clerk,  birch 
thirsty,  porter,  nursery,  curtain 

Think-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  pages  27,  28,  and  29. 
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EXTENDING  THE  UNIT  THEME 


Making  a map  . . . Using  blank  outline  maps,  children  may  indicate 
the  Oregon  and  Santa  Fe  Trails,  the  California  Trail  that  branched  off  the 
Oregon  Trail  to  California,  the  Chisholm  Trail  over  which  cattle  were  led 
from  Texas  to  Montana,  the  route  of  the  Pony  Express  from  St.  Joseph  to 
Salt  Lake  City  to  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  and  the  route  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  from  Omaha,  Nebraska,  to  Ogden,  Utah,  and  of 
the  Central  Pacific  from  Ogden  to  Sacramento,  California.  (Many  of  these 
trails  are  indicated  on  the  map  in  The  World  Book  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  13.) 
On  their  maps  the  children  may  indicate  settings  of  stories  in  the  unit. 

Sharing  experiences  in  literature  ...  At  this  time  a period 
can  profitably  be  devoted  to  a discussion  of  historical  literary  material  that 
children  have  read  during  the  development  of  the  unit.  Children  can  be  led 
to  a simple  classification  of  materials  they  have  read  by  such  questions  as 
these:  “What  stories  did  you  read  that  described  the  dangers  these  pioneers 
faced  as  they  moved  westward?  What  stories  did  you  read  that  told  about 
famous  pioneers  such  as  Buffalo  Bill  and  Kit  Carson?  What  stories  did  you 
read  that  gave  you  information  about  ways  in  which  people  traveled  west- 
ward? What  stories  did  you  read  that  were  about  pioneers  and  Indians? 
Did  you  read  any  stories  about  the  gold  rush?  What  stories  did  you  read 
that  told  about  the  Pony  Express  or  about  the  first  railroad?” 

Completing  the  reference  hook  ...  If  the  pupils  are  making  an 
original  reference  book  or  scrapbook,  they  should  complete  it  at  this  time. 
Children  may  add  clippings,  original  stories,  sketches,  etc.,  to  complete  the 
information  about  significant  aspects  of  the  era  of  westward  expansion. 

Extending  concepts  . . . Through  informal  conversation  encourage 
children  to  think  of  pioneers  as  “those  who  go  before.”  Lead  them  to  see 
that  American  pioneers  were  so  called  because  they  were  the  first  people  to 
go  westward.  Then  ask,  “Can  you  think  of  other  kinds  of  pioneers  besides 
those  who  actually  traveled  to  new  lands?  Are  there  any  pioneers  today?” 
Elicit  from  the  children  that  there  are  “those  who  go  before”  today  just  as 
there  were  years  ago;  that  today  there  are  pioneers  in  every  field  of  thought 
and  activity;  e.g.,  pioneers  in  making  better  machines,  in  planning  new 
kinds  of  homes,  in  forwarding  education,  and  in  planning  a world  in  which 
wars  will  be  outlawed. 
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Pages  141-158  of  this  Guidebook 
Unit  III  of  Days  and  Deeds  . . . 


Wonders  of  Today 


Exciting  BUT  REALISTIC  ADVENTURES  . . . of  young  people 
who  know  how  to  use  the  mechanical  wonders  of  our  modern  world 
are  presented  in  this  group  of  stories.  As  these  stories  vividly  show, 
modern  inventions  are  remarkable,  but  they  are  not  infallible — a 
break  in  an  electric  current  can  render  a radio  useless,  water  in  gaso- 
line can  stop  a motor.  These  are  tales  in  which  such  inventions  as  the 
radio,  telegraph,  telephone,  airplane,  and  outboard  motor  play  dramatic 
parts,  but  only  because  the  story  characters  know  how  to  manage  them. 
Blizzards,  hurricanes,  and  floods  fail  to  daunt  these  characters  who 
exhibit  mechanical  ingenuity  in  effecting  thrilling  rescues. 

Reading  this  group  of  stories  should  lead  children  to  make  compari- 
sons between  life  in  present  and  in  past  times.  It  should  also  stimulate 
interest  in  additional  reading  about  the  wonders  of  today  and  those 
envisioned  for  the  future. 
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INTRODUCING  THE  UNIT  THEME 


In  developing  the  unit  theme  “Wonders  of  Today/’  the  teacher  should 
help  pupils  realize  that  for  generations  people  have  been  learning  to  make 
increasing  use  of  science  and  invention  to  solve  their  problems.  She  might 
begin  by  discussing  with  pupils  the  idea  that  “necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention/’  and  that,  whenever  a strong  need  presents  itself,  people  even- 
tually find  ways  of  meeting  it.  To  illustrate,  lead  the  children  to  recall 
the  period  of  westward  expansion  that  they  read  about  in  the  previous  unit, 
mentioning  how  the  need  for  better  transportation  was  met  by  the  Pony 
Express  and  the  transcontinental  railroad. 

Lead  pupils  to  mention  some  modern  conveniences  that  are  important 
to  them;  e.g.,  electric  lights,  automobiles,  talking  movies,  tractors,  steam 
shovels,  washing  machines,  and  radios.  Encourage  children  to  tell  what 
changes  in  ways  of  living  these  new  improvements  have  brought  about, 
and  to  compare  conveniences  of  today  with  the  equipment  used  during  the 
pioneer  era  that  they  read  about  in  Unit  II.  Lead  pupils  to  speculate  upon 
new  developments  the  future  may  bring. 

Boys  and  girls  who  are  scientifically  or  mechanically  minded  should  be 
given  opportunities  to  tell  their  classmates  about  wonders  of  modern 
science  or  invention  in  which  they  are  particularly  interested.  They  may, 
for  example,  tell  about  the  radio  or  radio-broadcasting  procedures,  modern 
household  conveniences,  farm  machinery,  airplanes,  new  developments  in 
medicine,  or  PT  boats.  Sometimes  children  who  are  very  poor  readers  may 
be  so  mechanically  minded  that  they  can  be  induced  to  become  the  leaders 
in  discussions  such  as  those  suggested  above.  The  teacher  should  capitalize 
upon  every  opportunity  to  motivate  such  children  toward  improved  reading 
ability,  so  that  they  can  read  the  great  body  of  material  on  scientific  sub- 
jects that  is  available  to  them. 

Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  bring  in  newspaper  clippings  or  pictures 
dealing  with  advances  made  in  science  and  new  inventions  or  discoveries. 
They  should  also  be  encouraged  to  bring  copies  of  Popular  Mechanics  and 
other  scientific  magazines  if  such  periodicals  are  not  already  available  in 
the  classroom  library. 

Ask  pupils  to  look  at  the  titles  of  stories  listed  under  “Wonders  of 
Today”  in  the  table  of  contents.  Bring  out  the  idea  that  all  these  stories 
are  about  children  of  today  who  are  interested  in  some  modern  wonder  and 
who  understand  how  to  use  it. 
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i PAGES  1 08-  11  6 ► 


*74e  cttun/Ueatte 

The  sweep  and  violence  of  a southern  hurricane  are  vividly  described 
in  this  story  of  a town  in  Florida.  Homes  were  flooded,  and  commu- 
nication with  the  outside  world  was  cut  off.  But  Billy  Sail,  who  had 
helped  his  brother  build  a radio  transmitter,  proved  his  ingenuity  by 
getting  the  instrument  in  order  and  broadcasting  a message  for  help. 
Here  we  find  an  alert,  intelligent  youngster  using  a modern  invention 
j to  avert  a tragedy  that  might  have  followed  a natural  catastrophe. 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Arouse  children’s  interest  in  this  story  by  informal  conversation  about  hur- 
ricanes and  other  kinds  of  storms  with  which  they  may  be  familiar.  Be 
sure  they  understand  that  a hurricane  is  a storm  with  violent  wind  and 
usually  with  very  heavy  rain. 

Telh  children  that  the  first  story  about  modern  wonders  is  “The  Hurri- 
cane” and  ask  them  what  modern  inventions  might  be  very  useful  to  people 
whose  homes  were  in  the  path  of  a hurricane.  When  pupils  mention  the 
radio,  indicate  that  it  is  one  of  the  modern  wonders  featured  in  the  story. 
Ask  them  to  mention  some  of  the  radio  words  they  might  expect  to  find 
used  in  a story  about  the  radio.  As  they  suggest  such  words  as  dials,  aerial , 
volume,  hook-up,  tubes,  microphone,  write  them  on  the  blackboard.  If  no 
one  mentions  transmitter,  add  this  word  to  the  list.  Tell  pupils  that 
they  may  encounter  these  or  other  radio  words  in  the  story,  and  that  they 
should  use  the  glossary  for  any  help  they  need  in  deriving  the  meaning 
or  pronunciation  of  such  words.  Then  suggest  that  they  read  the  story  to 
learn  how  the  radio  and  another  modern  wonder,  too,  proved  useful  at  the 
time  of  the  hurricane. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Pages  108-112  . . . Tell  the  boys  and  girls  that  as  they  read  the  first 
five  pages  of  the  story,  they  should  find  all  they  can  about  where  the  story 
took  place,  how  people  prepared  for  the  coming  hurricane,  what  the  hurri- 
cane was  like  when  it  came,  and  what  damage  the  hurricane  caused. 
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Write  these  topics  on  the  blackboard  so  that  the  children  can  use  them  as 
guides  in  their  silent  reading  and  in  the  follow-up  discussion.  After  the 
silent  reading  check  children’s  ability  to  read  for  detail  by  having  them  dis- 
cuss information  gained  about  each  topic  on  the  blackboard. 

In  discussing  the  setting  of  the  story,  ask  such  questions  as  “Where  were 
Billy  and  his  father  when  they  first  heard  of  the  hurricane?  Why  were 
they  there?  Where  did  they  live?”  Then  have  the  children  mention  all  the 
things  people  did  to  prepare  for  the  coming  storm  and  the  reasons  why  such 
actions  were  necessary.  Details  of  the  hurricane  and  its  resulting  damage 
may  be  elicited  by  asking  how  the  hurricane  started,  how  long  it  lasted, 
what  its  various  stages  were,  and  what  specific  damage  it  caused. 

Pages  113-116  . . . Ask  pupils  to  tell  what  they  think  Billy’s  plan  was 
for  getting  help.  Then  have  them  read  the  rest  of  the  story  to  learn  what 
problems  Billy  encountered  in  carrying  out  his  plan  and  what  the  results  of 
his  plan  were.  Write  these  topics  on  the  blackboard,  and  after  the  silent 
reading  have  the  pupils  discuss  them  in  detail.  Encourage  discussion  of 
how  Billy  felt  when  he  first  contacted  WMW  in  Tampa,  and  how  he  felt 
later  when  WMW  came  over  the  air.  Ask  pupils  what  modern  wonder 
besides  the  radio  proved  useful  in  getting  help  to  Palmetto  and  who  sent 
this  aid. 

Interpretation  of  the  story  may  be  extended  by  having  pupils  infer  why 
Billy  and  his  brother  Pete*were  quite  naturally  interested  in  mechanical 
things,  i.e.,  because  their  father  was  a mechanic  and  because  they  lived  so 
near  the  big  airport  at  Miami. 

Children  should  be  interested  in  comparing  modern  means  of  sending 
for  and  receiving  help  in  crucial  situations  with  means  available  in  pioneer 
days  such  as  those  read  about  in  Unit  II. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Recognizing  descriptive  language  . . . To  help  pupils  note  and 
appreciate  especially  interesting  or  apt  descriptive  phrases  and  sentences, 
have  them  skim  the  story  “The  Hurricane”  for  examples  of  good  word 
pictures.  List  these  phrases  and  sentences  on  the  blackboard  as  they  are 
mentioned.  The  list  may  include  such  examples  as  surprise  twister,  its 
light  was  peculiarly  soft  and  misty,  a dead  calm,  as  loud  as  hundreds  of 
dynamos,  and  a whine  sharp  enough  to  chill  the  blood . 
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Clarifying  word  meanings  . . . Children’s  ideas  of  how  words 
having  a common  root  may  shift  in  meaning  and  usage  can  be  clarified  by 
putting  sentences  such  as  the  following  on  the  blackboard: 

Bill  knew  how  to  operate  the  transmitter. 

He  was  not  so  skillful  an  operator  as  his  brother. 

Bill  turned  and  twisted  the  dials , and  his  father  watched  these  operations . 

Have  pupils  read  the  sentences  and  discuss  with  them  the  meaning  of  the 
three  words  printed  in  boldface.  Lead  children  to  see  that  the  words 
operator  and  operations  are  formed  from  the  word  operate,  and  that  all 
three  words  are  related  in  meaning.  Continue  with  such  words  as  those 
below,  writing  sentences  that  illustrate  shifts  in  meaning  or  usage: 

collect  instruct  direct  act 

collector  instructor  director  actor 

collection  instruction  direction  action 

Using  a dictionary  ...  If  pupils  are  not  already  using  simple  dic- 
tionaries as  aids  in  deriving  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  words,  the 
teacher  may  wish  at  this  time  to  promote  the  use  of  a dictionary. 

First,  discuss  with  pupils  the  function  of  a dictionary.  Then  show 
them  how  to  “guess”  in  what  part  of  the  book  they  will  find  a word;  e.g.,  a 
word  beginning  with  l will  be  about  in  the  middle,  a word  beginning  with 
a will  be  at  the  very  first,  a word  beginning  with  z,  at  the  very  back,  etc. 
Have  the  pupils  open  a dictionary  in  the  middle,  look  at  guide  words  at  the 
top  of  the  page,  and  see  what  letter  the  guide  words  begin  with.  Then 
have  them  open  it  about  one  fourth  of  the  way  through,  and  see  if  they 
find  that  the  guide  words  begin  with  the  letter  d.  Then  have  them  see  if 
they  can  open  the  book  and  find  guide  words  that  begin  with  the  letter  s. 

Give  each  child  a dictionary  and  have  children  play  a game  to  see  if  they 
can  open  the  book  and  find  guide  words  beginning  with  certain  letters; 
e.g.,  d,  p,  q,  r,  a,  w. 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  30  and  31. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Sharing  special  interests  . . . This  unit,  “Modern  Wonders,” 
should  have  particular  appeal  for  mechanically-minded  children,  and  these 
boys  and  girls  should  have  every  opportunity  to  share  with  the  class  their 
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special  interests  and  hobbies.  In  fact,  all  the  children  might  be  encouraged 
to  tell  or  show  the  class  things  which  they  can  make  or  do,  and  a hobby 
exhibit  might  be  started. 

Discussing  radio  programs  . . . Pupils  may  be  encouraged  to  dis- 
cuss personal-interview  programs  they  have  heard  similar  to  the  one 
described  in  “The  Hurricane”  and  other  programs  in  which  stories  of  thrill- 
ing rescues  are  featured  in  dramatic  form.  The  discussion  may  be  broad- 
ened to  include  sources  of  learning  about  good  radio  programs;  e.g., 
newspaper  listings,  Radio  and  Movie  Guide , advance  listings  furnished  by 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company  and  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany. Sample  listings  from  newspapers  might  be  brought  into  the  class- 
room for  study,  and  the  teacher  might  see  that  pupils  understand  how  to 
read  these  guides  to  radio  programs. 

Reading  independently  . . . Boys  and  girls  should  be  encouraged 
to  engage  in  independent  reading  about  modern  discoveries  and  inventions. 
The  teacher  should  see  that  individuals  are  guided  to  books  that  are  in 
keeping  with  their  expressed  interests  and  with  their  reading  ability. 

◄ PACES  11  7-1  26  ► 

QluU  a/  WittCfl 

Coat  herding  and  piloting  an  airplane  would  seem  to  have  little  in 
common;  yet  Clint  Warren’s  unrelenting  effort  to  save  his  father’s 
goats  was  indirectly  responsible  for  his  winning  a scholarship  to  an  air 
school.  On  a stormy  night  when  Clint  was  out  herding  the  goats  to 
safety,  a pilot  was  forced  down  near  Clint’s  lonely  mountain  campfire. 
The  flier  was  impressed  as  he  watched  Clint  tirelessly  working  to 
rescue  the  goats.  He  was  impressed,  too,  when  Clint  exhibited  enough 
technical  knowledge  to  be  of  real  assistance  in  repairing  the  plane. 
When  the  time  came  to  award  the  scholarship,  the  pilot  remembered 
Clint’s  sense  of  responsibility,  and  his  devotion  to  “the  line  of  duty.” 
He  knew  Clint  was  the  caliber  of  boy  needed  in  aviation. 

With  the  gaining  of  the  scholarship,  Clint  realized  happily  that  in 
the  future  his  interest  in  airplanes  would  have  a much  more  tangible 
outlet  than  just  watching  a far-off  “Clint  of  Wings.” 
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PREPARING  FOR  READING 


Use  the  title  as  a clue  to  the  modern  wonder  featured  in  the  story,  and 
encourage  discussion  about  older  brothers  or  friends  who  are  airplane 
pilots.  Lead  children  to  mention  the  duties  of  pilots,  tests  they  must  pass 
before  being  accepted  for  flight  training,  reasons  for  these  strict  tests,  etc. 
Ask  pupils  whether  or  not  any  of  them  have  ambitions  to  be  pilots  or 
airplane  engineers,  and,  if  so,  why  they  have  these  ambitions.  List  on  the 
blackboard  airplane  words  that  boys  and  girls  think  they  might  find  in  a 
story  about  airplanes;  e.g.,  motor,  wings,  propeller,  controls,  parachute,  and 
aviation.  Remind  children  of  the  function  of  the  glossary  in  furnishing 
pronunciations  and  meanings  of  words  with  which  they  have  difficulty. 

Suggest  that  the  pupils  look  at  the  pictures  on  pages  117  and  121.  Lead 
them  to  infer  that  Clint  Warren  helps  raise  goats.  If  they  know  nothing 
about  Angora  goats,  tell  them  that  these  goats  are  raised  in  the  western, 
southwestern,  and  northwestern  parts  of  our  country.  Then  say,  “Do  you 
think  goat  herding  would  be  good  training  for  a pilot?  You  may  be  sur- 
prised as  you  read  this  story!” 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Before  children  begin  to  read,  discuss  the  qualities  a good  pilot  needs; 
e.g.,  alertness,  endurance,  and  dependability.  Be  sure  children  understand 
what  is  meant  by  each  quality.  Then  have  them  read  the  entire  story  to 
see  if  Clint  had  these  qualities  and  if  he  won  the  scholarship  to  an  air 
school.  After  the  silent  reading  discuss  how  herding  goats  helped  Clint 
get  the  scholarship. 

Ask  children  to  recall  the  tests  that  applicants  for  the  scholarship  had 
to  pass.  As  they  mention  the  emergency,  endurance,  skill-of-hand,  and 
stay-on-the-job  tests,  list  these  tests  on  the  blackboard.  Have  the  children 
find  and  read  aloud  parts  from  the  story  that  prove  Clint  could  pass  each 
of  these  tests.  Lead  pupils  to  infer  that  the  same  qualities  which  made 
Clint  a good  goat  rancher  would  also  help  him  do  a good  job  of  piloting. 

Extend  interpretation  of  the  story  by  having  children  recall  other  stories 
they  have  read  in  which  a story  character  had  his  wish  or  ambition  realized; 
e.g.,  Jim,  in  the  story  “Red  Flame,”  Bob,  in  the  story  “Bob  Becomes  a Rail- 
road Man,”  William,  in  the  story  “The  Mail  Must  Go  Through.”  Bring 
out  the  idea  that  in  each  case  the  characters  by  their  own  actions  paved 
the  way  for  the  realization  of  their  ambitions. 
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EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 
Using  a dictionary  . . . Suggestions  for  presenting  the  pronunciation 
keys  used  in  three  different  dictionaries  are  given  below.  The  teacher 
should  present  the  key  for  whichever  dictionary  is  to  be  in  general  use  in 
her  classroom. 

If  the  Thorndike-Century  Junior  Dictionary  (Revised  Edition)  is  in  use, 
proceed  as  follows:  Have  pupils  turn  to  page  3 and  find  the  pronunciation 
key  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Have  them  compare  this  key  with  the  one 
used  in  the  glossary  in  Days  and  Deeds.  When  pupils  have  determined 
that  the  two  keys  are  the  same,  have  them  turn  to  another  page  in  the 
dictionary,  find  the  key,  and  work  out  the  pronunciation  of  a few  words 
on  the  page. 

If  Webster's  Elementary  Dictionary  is  in  use,  have  pupils  turn  to  page  1 
and  find  the  pronunciation  key.  First  call  attention  to  the  sounds  of  a that 
are  used  in  accented  syllables,  i.e.,  ale,  care,  add,  arm,  and  ask.  Then  explain 
that  if  long  a is  used  in  an  unaccented  syllable  it  is  marked  as  it  is  in 
chdotic.  A chart  showing  paired  symbols  and  their  relation  to  accented  and 
unaccented  syllables  will  help  children  use  this  key,  for  example: 


Accented 

Unaccented 

Accented 

Unaccented 

ale 

chaotic 

ill 

charity 

add 

Account 

old 

obey 

ask 

sofd 

odd 

connect 

eve 

event 

cube 

unite 

end 

silent 

up 

circus 

Lead  pupils  to  observe  that  the  symbol  " is  used  for  a long  vowel  sound 
in  an  accented  syllable  and  * in  an  unaccented  syllable.  Also  point  out 
that  if  a short  vowel  sound  is  used  in  an  unaccented  syllable  the  letter  is 
in  italics. 

Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  other  symbols  listed  in  the  pronunciation 
key.  Then  see  if  they  can  derive  the  pronunciation  of  abandon,  abase,  and 
abbreviation  through  use  of  the  pronunciation  key.  Have  them  turn  to 
another  page  and  derive  the  pronunciation  of  several  words  on  the  page. 

If  Winston  Simplified  Dictionary  for  Schools  is  in  use,  follow  the  gen- 
eral procedure  suggested  above,  comparing  the  symbols  generally  used  for 
accented  and  unaccented  syllables;  e.g.,  a,  a,  a,  a. 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  32  and  33. 
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EXTENDING  INTERESTS 


Preparing  to  share  extension  reading  ...  By  this  time  pu- 
pils will  have  engaged  in  extension  reading  about  modern  inventions  and 
discoveries.  They  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  plan  ways  in  which 
they  can  share  interesting  information  they  have  gained  in  this  reading. 
They  might  plan  to  read  aloud  interesting  parts  of  books  or  stories  or  maga- 
zine articles,  to  draw  pictures  illustrating  interesting  discoveries  or  inven- 
tions, to  give  reviews  of  books  on  these  subjects,  to  compose  and  read 
riddles  about  various  modern  wonders,  etc.  Provision  for  sharing  informa- 
tion obtained  from  reading  will  be  made  in  the  next  lesson  plan. 

◄ PAGES  127-135  ► 

tMaadU  G&iaH  the 

Jerry  and  his  sister  Emily  knew  all  about  the  dangers  of  floods  and 
the  importance  of  the  great  dam  in  the  protection  of  their  homes.  The 
torrential  rains  did  not  worry  them  until  a forest  ranger  brought  the 
news  that  there  was  danger  of  the  dam  overflowing  or  giving  way. 
The  ranger  needed  a crew  of  men  to  help  reinforce  the  dam;  people 
must  be  warned  to  leave  their  houses  and  go  to  higher  ground — but  all 
the  telephones  in  the  neighborhood  were  out  of  order. 

Jerry  offered  to  help  warn  the  people,  but  he  also  wanted  to  get  a 
message  to  the  Flood  Control  Service  so  that  men  could  be  sent  to  the 
dam.  How  could  this  be  done  with  no  telephone  service?  Jerry’s  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  was  no  accident  but  the  result  of  experience  with 
his  ham  radio  set  and  his  friendship-by-air  with  a boy  in  another  state. 
Jerry’s  quick  thinking,  his  taking  matters  into  his  own  hands,  and  his 
acting  swiftly  and  effectively  saved  the  dam. 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Before  the  preliminary  discussion  of  this  story  the  teacher  should  consult 
the  vocabulary  list  at  the  back  of  Days  and  Deeds  and  note  any  words 
that  she  thinks  should  be  explained  or  presented  to  the  children.  She 
should  introduce  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  such  words  by  using 
them  in  the  preliminary  discussion. 
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To  build  background  for  the  story  ask,  “What  are  some  man-made 
wonders  that  help  protect  us  from  floods?”  Children  who  live  in  areas 
subject  to  floods  will  be  able  to  discuss  this  from  first-hand  experience,  but 
children  in  other  areas  may  be  expected  to  contribute  information  about 
flood  control  which  they  have  gained  from  movies,  newspaper  articles,  radio 
programs,  etc.  In  the  ensuing  discussion  the  teacher,  or  some  pupil  who 
volunteers,  might  place  on  the  blackboard  a diagram  of  a dam  and  a reser- 
voir. Children  should  understand  that  a dam  is  a wall  built  to  hold  back 
flowing  waters  and  that  excess  water  is  stored  in  a reservoir. 

Tell  pupils  that  the  story  “Hands  across  the  Sky”  tells  about  a flood,  and 
suggest  that  they  read  the  story  to  see  how  modern  inventions  helped  fight 
this  flood. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Pages  127-129  . . . Have  children  infer  from  the  pictures  on  pages  127 
and  128  that  a bad  rainstorm  is  described  in  the  story.  Then  have  them 
read  the  first  three  pages  to  learn  the  results  of  this  storm  in  the  area  where 
Jerry  and  Emily  Martin  lived.  After  the  silent  reading  ask  the  pupils 
whether  or  not  this  area  was  protected  by  a dam,  why  the  dam  had  been 
built,  and  what  the  effects  of  the  cloudburst  were  on  the  dam.  Bring  out 
the  idea  that  modern  inventions  are  not  always  infallible  by  having  chil- 
dren note  that  the  telephone  was  out  of  order.  Ask  pupils  what  had  prob- 
ably happened  to  the  telephone  and  what  message  they  think  the  ranger 
would  have  sent  over  it  had  it  been  in  order.  Encourage  speculation  about 
what  the  ranger  will  do  now  to  get  the  help  that  is  needed  at  the  dam. 

Pages  130-135  . . . Suggest  that  children  finish  the  story  to  see  how 
Jerry  helped  save  the  valley  from  the  flood.  After  the  silent  reading  have 
children  discuss  Jerry’s  part  in  bringing  help  to  the  dam.  Ask  the  question, 
“What  kind  of  boy  was  Jerry?”  When  children  respond  with  such  descrip- 
tive words  as  “quick-thinking”  and  “modest,”  have  them  cite  parts  of  the 
story  that  prove  he  had  these  traits.  Stress  especially  the  value  of  the  last 
paragraph  in  the  story  in  giving  clues  as  to  what  kind  of  boy  Jerry  was. 

Lead  children  to  make  comparisons  and  contrasts  by  asking,  “Why  would 
a flood  in  these  mountain  areas  of  California  be  more  serious  today  than  in 
1850?”  Bring  out  that  a flood  there  today  would  cause  more  loss  of  life 
and  more  damage  to  property  because  the  region  is  now  more  settled. 
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EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 


Using  reference  materials  . . . Have  children  mention  interest- 
ing ideas  encountered  in  the  story,  about  which  they  would  like  to  have 
more  information.  List  their  suggestions,  for  example: 

Are  dams  and  reservoirs  the  only  ways  to  control  floods ? 

How  are  dams  built ? 

How  large  are  the  reservoirs  that  hold  flood  waters ? 

Have  pupils  discuss  the  sources  to  which  they  might  turn  for  information 
about  each  of  the  topics  listed  on  the  blackboard.  They  might  mention 
the  encyclopedia,  science  books,  Popular  Mechanics  magazine,  etc.  Also 
lead  children  to  discuss  methods  of  locating  books  or  magazines  that  might 
be  useful;  e.g.,  asking  the  school  or  public  librarian  for  help,  consulting 
various  guides  to  children’s  books,  using  book  titles  as  clues  to  desired  con- 
tent, and  looking  at  the  table  of  contents  and  the  index  of  books. 

Encourage  boys  and  girls  to  use  available  reference  material  to  gain 
information  about  the  topics  they  have  listed,  and  give  them  an  opportunity 
later  to  report  to  the  class  interesting  information  that  they  find. 

Structural  and  phonetic  analysis  ...  If  some  pupils  are  weak 
in  the  ability  to  combine  meaning  clues  with  structural  and  phonetic  analy- 
sis in  attacking  new  words,  write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard, 
underlining  the  words  that  are  printed  in  boldface: 

Bob  caught  a big  bass  and  tried  it  in  a skillet  over  an  open  Are. 

His  chum  asserted  that  a bass  was  better  baked  than  fried. 

Bob  retorted  in  disgust  that  you  couldn't  bake  bass  in  a skillet 

Have  pupils  read  the  first  sentence  silently.  Then  ask  them  to  pronounce 
the  first  underlined  word  and  tell  what  it  means.  Then  ask,  “How  did  you 
know  this  word  was  pronounced  bass?”  Pupils  may  respond  that  they  knew 
the  vowel  was  short  because  it  was  the  only  vowel  in  the  word  and  it  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  word.  Then  ask  pupils  to  pronounce  the  word  skillet 
and  tell  how  they  recognized  it;  e.g.,  from  meaning  or  by  dividing  it  into 
syllables  and  deciding  whether  the  vowel  i is  long  or  short.  Continue  in  like 
manner  with  the  other  underlined  words.  Encourage  pupils  to  tell  how  they 
recognized  each  underlined  word. 

Thfnk-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  pages  34  and  35. 
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EXTENDING  INTERESTS 


Making  picture  collections  . . . Poor  readers  may  be  especially 
interested  in  collecting  and  labeling  pictures  of  recent  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries or  of  important  dams  in  the  United  States.  These  pictures  may  be 
displayed  on  the  bulletin  board  or  placed  in  a scrapbook  to  be  used  on  the 
reading  table. 

Sharing  extension  reading  . . . Time  should  be  allowed  for 
boys  and  girls  to  share  with  their  classmates  interesting  information  about 
modern  discoveries  and  inventions  that  they  have  encountered  in  extension 
reading.  Preparation  for  this  sharing  was  made  in  the  preceding  lesson  plan. 

◄ PAGES  136-145  ► 

Idncle  Jlem'i.  &<f<f  Reader 

Uncle  Lem,  a seasoned  old  woodsman,  makes  a bet  against  a new- 
fashioned  contraption — and  loses!  He  bets  his  rifle  against  Father’s 
new  chamois  jacket  that  he  can  make  a trip  up  the  river  and  back  by 
paddling  a canoe  before  Father  can  in  an  outboard  motor  canoe.  The 
outboard  motor  stalls,  and  Uncle  Lem  loses  his  bet  only  because  one 
of  the  boys  on  the  trip  remembers  that  water  and  gasoline  can  be  sepa- 
rated if  the  mixture  is  strained  through  chamois.  The  new  chamois 
jacket  suffers  in  the  process,  but  the  small  outboard  motor,  with  clean 
gasoline,  proves  its  worth,  and  Uncle  Lem  is  finally  convinced  of  the 
value  of  the  “egg  beater.” 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Have  children  turn  to  the  table  of  contents  and  find  the  title  of  the  next 
story  in  the  unit.  Lead  them  to  guess  that  “egg  beater”  was  probably  the 
nickname  of  some  kind  of  motor  or  engine.  Ask  children  to  mention  any 
nicknames  they  have  heard  for  automobiles,  bicycles,  or  tractors.  Then 
tell  them  that  in  this  story  Uncle  Lem  didn’t  think  much  of  the  new- 
fangled “egg  beater.”  He  thought  the  old  way  of  doing  things  was  the 
best.  Suggest  that  children  read  the  story  to  see  how  the  “egg  beater” 
proved  its  worth  and  made  Uncle  Lem  change  his  mind. 
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GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 


Explain  that  in  this  story  the  author  is  one  of  the  characters  and  that  he 
tells  the  story  as  though  he  were  recalling  and  telling  about  an  interesting 
experience  he  has  had.  Ask  children  to  read  the  first  sentence  and  lead 
them  to  note  that  the  author  speaks  of  “Phil  and  me.”  Contrast  this  style 
with  that  of  stories  in  which  the  author  relates  the  happenings  as  though 
he  were  an  onlooker  or  had  heard  about  them  from  someone  else.  Explain 
that  in  a story  where  the  author  is  a character,  he  refers  to  himself  as  “I”  or 
“me,”  and  that  we  say  a story  written  in  this  way  is  written  in  first  person. 

Ask  children  to  read  the  story.  After  the  silent  reading  discuss  how  the 
“egg  beater”  proved  its  worth,  Phil’s  idea  and  what  it  tells  us  about  the  kind 
of  boy  he  was,  Uncle  Lem’s  attitude  toward  the  motor  before  and  after  the 
storm,  etc.  Call  attention  to  the  idiomatic  phrase,  “wreathed  in  smiles,” 
on  page  145,  and  discuss  its  meaning.  Then  ask  children  to  tell  about  any- 
one they  have  ever  known  who,  like  Uncle  Lem,  just  naturally  objected  to 
anything  new.  Lead  children  to  conclude  that  it  is  probably  better  to  find 
out  about  new  things  before  deciding  whether  or  not  they  are  worth  while. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Recognizing  figurative  language  ...  Tell  pupils  that  authors 
often  describe  one  thing  by  comparing  it  with  another  thing.  Ask  them  to 
look  at  page  1 37  and  see  if  they  can  find  a sentence  in  which  some  person 
is  described  in  this  way.  When  pupils  have  located  the  sentence  “Uncle 
Lem  . . . was  as  stubborn  as  a mule,”  write  it  on  the  blackboard.  Discuss 
the  comparison  made  in  this  sentence.  Be  sure  children  understand  that 
the  stubbornness  of  Uncle  Lem  is  compared  to  the  stubbornness  of  a mule. 
Then  call  attention  to  other  comparisons  on  pages  138,  139,  and  142,  and 
list  these  on  the  blackboard.  The  list  should  include: 

“peanut-sized  motor,”  page  138 
“Uncle  Lem  started  in  a beeline ,”  page  1 39 
“He  and  Phil  passed  us  like  a rocket ,”  page  139 
“The  sky  was  inky,”  page  142 

Be  sure  children  understand  what  is  compared  in  each  instance;  e.g.,  the 
size  of  the  motor  to  the  size  of  a peanut,  the  straightness  of  Uncle  Lem’s 
path  to  that  of  a bee,  the  speed  of  the  boat  to  the  speed  of  a rocket,  the 
color  of  the  skv  to  the  color  of  ink. 
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Perceiving  relationships  ...  To  promote  the  ability  to  perceive 
analogous  relationships,  write  the  following  sentence  on  the  blackboard: 

Railroad  tracks  are  to  trains  as are  to  automobiles,  (highways) 

Elicit  that  the  word  highways  or  roads  should  go  in  the  blank  and  make 
sure  that  children  understand  the  comparison  made  in  the  sentence.  Con- 
tinue with  such  sentences  as  the  following: 

Garage  is  to  automobile  as is  to  airplane,  (hangar) 

Food  is  to  man  as is  to  motors,  (fuel) 

Propeller  is  to  airplane  as is  to  canoe,  (paddle) 

Discriminating  between  word  forms  ...  For  children  who 
have  difficulty  in  discriminating  between  words  that  are  similar  in  form, 
write  the  following  pair  of  words  on  the  blackboard: 

trickle— tickle 

Then  read  the  following  sentence  aloud  and  ask  children  to  indicate  which 
of  these  two  words  is  used  in  the  sentence: 

The  water  began  to  trickle  down  the  rocks. 

Repeat  this  procedure  with  each  of  the  following  pairs  of  words: 

hurry  lawn  suffer  wits  operated 

hurricane  lone  supper  with  operator 

If  children  have  difficulty  in  remembering  unusual  word  forms,  write 
such  words  as  garage,  fatigue,  and  chamois  on  the  blackboard  and  have  each 
pronounced.  Lead  pupils  to  observe  that  these  are  unusual  words  and  that 
it  would  be  hard  to  tell  how  any  one  of  them  is  pronounced  by  simply  look- 
ing at  its  spelling.  Explain  that  with  such  unusual  words  we  must  remem- 
ber how  the  word  looks  and  how  it  is  pronounced.  Suggest  that  pupils  keep 
a record  of  words  they  meet  that  have  difficult  pronunciations. 

Think-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  pages  36,  37,  and  38. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Making  up  stories  . . . Some  children  may  be  interested  in  making 
up  original  stories  using  the  same  theme  as  “Uncle  Lem’s  Egg  Beater,” 
that  is,  some  one’s  reluctance  to  accept  a “new-fangled  thing”  until  it  has 
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proved  its  worth  beyond  any  doubt.  The  following  titles  may  be  sugges- 
tive to  those  who  want  to  write  stories  of  this  kind:  The  Man  Who 
Wouldn’t  Have  Electric  Lights,  The  Streamlined  Pontiac  and  the  Model-T 
Ford,  Grandmother  Miller’s  Mixmaster,  A Cat  or  a New  Mousetrap? 

Enjoying  poetry  . . . The  teacher  may  read  to  the  pupils  such  poems 
about  modern  wonders  as  the  following:  “Boats,”  “A  Modern  Dragon,” 
and  “Motor  Cars”  by  Rowena  Bastin  Bennett;  and  “Skyscrapers”  by 
Rachel  Lyman  Field  in  Anthology  of  Childrens  Literature  conlpiled  by 
Edna  Johnson  and  Carrie  E.  Scott.  She  might  also  read  the  poem  “Riding 
in  a Motor  Boat”  by  Dorothy  W.  Baruch  in  My  Poetry  Book. 

Reading  independently  • . . Children  who  want  detailed  informa- 
tion about  how  modern  inventions  “work”  might  be  referred  to  such  books 
as  100,000  W hys  by  I.  I.  Marshak,  The  Story  of  Steam  by  Anne  Coolidge, 
Working  with  Electricity  by  Katharine  Keelor,  How  the  Derrick  Works 
by  Wilfred  Jones,  Talking  Wires  by  Clara  B.  Lambert,  and  any  of 
Henry  B.  Lent’s  books. 

Superior  readers  may  be  interested  in  learning  more  about  some  of  our 
great  modern  inventors  such  as  the  Wright  brothers  and  Thomas  A.  Edison. 
An  especially  good  book  about  Edison  is  Thomas  A.  Edison,  The  Youth 
and  His  Times  by  W.  E.  Wise. 

i PAGES  1 46-1  54  ► 

SOS  by  1/Uisie 

Charlie  Roberts  is  an  ingenious  and  well-informed  Boy  Scout  who  fol- 
lows with  credit  the  Scout  motto,  “Be  Prepared.”  When  Charlie  and 
the  other  occupants  of  a Denver-bound  bus  are  stalled  in  huge  snow- 
drifts on  the  prairie  road,  the  freezing  temperature  makes  their  plight 
serious  indeed.  But  Charlie  evidences  calm  courage  and  ingenuity. 
He  climbs  a telegraph  pole  and  taps  a wire  to  send  a Morse  code 
message  for  help.  And  instead  of  merely  awaiting  the  arrival  of  help, 
he  devises  a means  of  clearing  the  road  by  rolling  huge  snowballs 
over  it.  Thus  does  Charlie  live  up  to  the  bus  driver’s  prophetic  words 
that  it  is  good  to  have  a Scout  aboard  “because  sometimes  a driver 
needs  real  help.” 
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PREPARING  FOR  READING 


Ask  children  to  turn  to  the  table  of  contents  and  find  the  title  of  the  next 
story.  When  they  say  “S  O S by  Wire/'  ask  what  the  letters  SOS  suggest 
to  them.  They  may  say  “Distress  signal”  or  “Call  for  help.”  Explain  that 
S O S is  the  international  code  signal  of  distress,  and  that  these  particular 
letters  are  used  because  they  are  easy  to  distinguish  in  code.  Ask  children 
to  think  of  situations  where  it  would  be  necessary  to  send  an  S O S. 

Tell  children  that  in  this  story  Charlie  Roberts,  a Boy  Scout,  started  on 
a bus  trip  from  Kansas  City  to  Denver.  Elicit  that  the  title  of  the  story 
makes  us  know  there  was  some  trouble  during  the  journey  which  necessi- 
tated sending  an  S O S.  Ask  children  to  read  the  story  to  find  out  what 
the  trouble  was  and  how  the  Boy  Scout  became  a hero. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Pages  146-149  . . . Suggest  that  pupils  read  the  first  four  pages  of  the 
story  to  find  out  what  kind  of  difficulty  the  bus  encountered.  After  the 
silent  reading  encourage  discussion  of  why  it  was  serious  for  the  bus  to  be 
caught  in  a snowstorm.  To  check  comprehension  and  recall  of  significant 
details,  ask  questions  that  will  lead  pupils  to  recall  that  the  temperature 
was  hovering  around  the  freezing  point  and  that  the  bus  was  going  over 
high  prairie  where  the  snow  would  drift  easily.  Ask  them  to  tell  about  what 
time  of  evening  it  was  when  the  bus  got  stuck  and,  if  necessary,  allow  them 
to  reread  pages  147,  148,  and  149  to  find  out.  Then  ask  them  to  tell  how 
they  would  have  felt  if  they  had  been  passengers  on  the  bus.  Bring  out  the 
idea  that  the  passengers  might  be  in  danger  of  freezing. 

Pages  150-154  . . . Have  pupils  read  these  pages  to  find  out  what  two 
things  Charlie  did  to  save  the  situation.  After  the  silent  reading  encourage 
discussion  of  how  Charlie  sent  the  SOS  message  and  how  he  and  the  men 
cleared  the  highway  so  that  the  bus  could  get  through  the  first  cut.  Bring 
out  the  idea  that  Charlie  had  to  have  some  knowledge  of  electricity,  tele- 
graph lines,  and  Morse  code  in  order  to  tap  the  wire  and  send  the  message. 
Encourage  children  to  tell  how  they  think  his  Scout  training  may  have 
helped  him.  Then  ask  them  to  tell  how  they  know  that  Charlie  knew  more 
code  than  just  that  for  the  letters  SOS,  and  have  them  tell  what  the  Morse 
code  for  S O S is.  Discuss  what  qualities  of  character  Charlie  demonstrated. 
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EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Associating  meaning  with  words  and  phrases  . . . Children 
who  have  failed  to  develop  the  habit  of  using  the  glossary  and  those  who 
have  difficulty  in  interpreting  idiomatic  language  will  profit  from  detailed 
study  of  some  of  the  words  and  phrases  in  this  story. 

Ask  these  pupils  to  find  in  the  text  and  read  the  sentences  in  which  each 
of  the  phrases  listed  below  occurs  and  tell  what  each  phrase  means.  If 
pupils  are  unable  to  give  the  meaning  of  a phrase  containing  a word  that  is 
in  the  glossary,  suggest  that  they  look  up  the  word  to  find  the  appropriate 
meaning.  The  teacher  may  refer  to  the  italicized  words  in  the  vocabulary 
list  on  pages  472-478  of  Days  and  Deeds  to  determine  which  words  are 
in  the  glossary.  The  meaning  of  other  phrases  may  be  clarified  through  the 
use  of  the  dictionary  or  through  discussion. 

page  146— long,  tedious  trip 

would  help  his  aunt  to  identity  him 
so  many  dropped  off 

the  temperature  hovered  around  the  freezing  point 
the  rolling  prairie 

page  147— to  take  the  word  in 

regarding  Charlie’s  uniform  approvingly 
always  do— for  information 

page  148— little  pellets  of  ice 

page  149— its  speed  diminished 
in  one  cut 

page  150— a railroad  section  house 
You’ve  no  sounder, 
close  and  break  the  circuit 

page  151— get  up  the  pole  without  climbers 
any  insulated  wire 

Determining  pronunciation  . . . Have  pupils  find  the  word 
tedious  in  the  glossary  and  discuss  the  two  pronunciations  given.  Pupils 
should  understand  that  either  pronunciation  is  considered  correct.  Then 
have  them  find  the  words  coyote  and  nuisance  and  give  both  pronuncia- 
tions for  each  word.  Explain  that  often  with  such  words  as  coyote  two 
pronunciations  are  given  because  people  in  different  sections  of  the  country 
pronounce  words  differently. 
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Next  have  the  pupils  find  the  word  progress  in  the  glossary  and  note 
how  the  pronunciation  of  this  word  depends  upon  the  meaning  with  which 
it  is  used.  Clarify  this  further  by  having  them  suggest  sentences  to  illustrate 
the  correct  use  of  each  pronunciation. 

Making  comparisons  and  contrasts  ...  To  promote  the  ability 
to  make  comparisons  and  contrasts  between  modern  and  past  times  lead 
pupils  to  contrast  the  time  it  would  take  to  make  the  journey  between 
Kansas  City  and  Denver  by  covered  wagon  and  by  bus.  Lead  children  to 
recall  the  story  “Jonathan’s  Buffalo.”  Then  ask  what  modern  wonders 
mentioned  in  the  story  “S  O S by  Wire”  make  travel  over  this  route  easier 
today  than  it  was  when  Jonathan  started  west.  As  children  mention  scien- 
tific achievements  that  aided  the  passengers  on  the  bus,  list  them  on  the 
blackboard.  The  list  should  include  the  modern  bus,  paved  highways, 
weather  reports,  telephone,  telegraph,  and  flashlight. 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  39,  40,  and  41. 

EXTENDING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

Summarizing  information  . . . Have  boys  and  girls  organize  in- 
formation gained  from  reading  the  unit  “Modern  Wonders”  and  from 
reading  related  material  by  making  a simple  summary.  In  this  summary 
they  might  list  modern  discoveries  and  inventions  which  contribute  to  our 
health  and  safety,  our  convenience,  or  our  amusement. 

Making  reports  . . . Pupils  may  be  interested  in  tracing  the  develop- 
ment of  means  of  communication  from  picture  writing,  letters,  “smoke 
words,”  and  lighthouse  signals  to  the  telegraph,  radio,  and  television.  Two 
books  they  will  find  especially  helpful  are  J.  Walker  McSpadden’s  How 
They  Carried  the  Mail  and  How  They  Sent  the  News. 

Planning  an  exhibit  ...  If  a number  of  the  children  have  evi- 
denced particular  interest  in  such  activities  as  performing  simple  experi- 
ments in  science,  making  model  ships  and  airplanes,  etc.,  an  exhibit  might 
be  planned  and  another  class  invited  to  see  it.  The  exhibit  might  include 
displays  of  things  children  like  to  make  or  do,  actual  demonstrations  of  sim- 
ple experiments  with  chemical  sets,  brief  talks  about  particular  interests  or 
hobbies,  and  displays  of  diagrams  or  charts  on  how  to  make  or  do  interesting 
things,  etc. 
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Pages  159-174  of  this  Guidebook 
Unit  IV  of  Days  and  Deeds  . . . 


Story-Land 
of  Here  and  Now 


fc^TORIES  LIKE  THE  FOUR  ...  in  this  group  satisfy  children’s 
needs  for  laughter,  escape,  and  light-hearted  fun  in  literature.  The 
imaginative  whimsy  which  characterizes  these  stories  presents  a con- 
trast to  the  realistic  informational  style  of  the  previous  unit.  The 
materials  present  several  types  of  modern  fanciful  literature,  all  con- 
taining incredible  situations  and  elements  of  exaggeration  and  humor. 

Mary  Poppins  by  P.  L.  Travers  has  already  become  a classic  of 
fanciful  literature,  and  the  selection  “Mr.  Wigg’s  Birthday  Party”  is 
a representative  sample  of  the  delightful  humor  of  the  book.  “The 
King’s  Stilts”  by  Dr.  Seuss  is  a whimsical  story  in  which  the  convincing 
and  the  absurd  are  mingled  in  the  author’s  characteristic  style. 

“Pecos  Bill  and  the  Cyclone”  and  “Babe,  the  Blue  Ox”  are  vivid, 
swaggering,  American  folk  tales.  These  two  “tall  tales”  give  evidence 
of  their  origin  in  the  faithfulness  with  which  their  different  settings 
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are  described.  They  are  the  product  of  long  evenings  spent  in  isolated 
logging  camps  and  on  the  lonely  prairies  where,  for  their  own  amuse- 
ment, the  men  outdid  each  other  in  telling  stories.  Since  each  story- 
teller was  honor  bound  to  tell  a more  exaggerated  tale  than  the  ones 
told  before,  some  of  the  stories  have  assumed  fabulous  proportions. 

These  tales  are  not  so  much  plot  stories  as  a series  of  humorously 
exaggerated  incidents,  each  portraying  in  some  way  the  unusual 
powers  of  the  hero  or  main  character.  The  detailed  “facts”  with  which 
each  exaggeration  is  supposedly  substantiated — only  to  make  its  ab- 
surdity more  apparent — are  characteristic  of  the  stories  of  America’s 
early  “supermen.” 

The  illustrations  fit  the  moods  of  the  various  stories  in  this  unit,  and 
emphasize  the  humor  and  exaggeration  of  the  text. 

INTRODUCING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

Little  motivation  will  be  needed  to  arouse  interest  in  reading  the  stories 
in  this  group.  In  fact,  the  effectiveness  of  fanciful  stories  may  be  weakened 
by  too  much  discussion  preceding  the  reading.  The  atmosphere  of  the  unit 
may  be  established  by  letting  children  examine  and  enjoy  the  illustrations, 
and  anticipate  the  kind  of  stories  the  unit  probably  contains. 

Although  little  time  need  be  spent  in  introducing  modern  fanciful 
stories  to  the  children,  the  teacher  herself  should  have  a wide  acquaintance 
with  just-for-fun  literature  and  should  have  clearly  defined  objectives  in 
mind  before  introducing  the  unit  theme  to  children. 

The  test  of  effective  presentation  of  modern  fanciful  literature  is  not 
“What  does  the  child  learn?”  but  rather  “Does  he  chuckle  over  the  story 
or  the  pictures?  Does  he  discuss  the  story  voluntarily?  Is  he  eager  to  quote 
or  read  aloud  sections  of  it?  Does  he  reread  the  story,  or  ask  for  others  like 
it  or  by  the  same  author?  Does  he  want  to  illustrate  or  dramatize  the  stories, 
or  make  up  similar  tales  of  his  own?  Is  he  able  to  point  out  obvious  recur- 
ring features  of  style,  characteristic  of  a story  or  group  of  stories?”  The 
emphasis  should  always  be  on  making  children  aware  of  the  fun  of  these 
modern  fanciful  tales.  The  reading  of  these  stories  should  be  a gay 
experience. 

The  teacher  should  prepare  herself  for  the  presentation  of  this  unit  by 
making  a survey  of  the  available  modern  just-for-fun  literatuie.  She  can 
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profitably  read  all  of  Mary  Poppins  if  she  is  not  already  familiar  with  the 
book.  Before  teaching  the  stories  about  Pecos  Bill  and  Babe,  the  Blue 
Ox,  it  would  be  advisable  for  her  to  familiarize  herself  with  books  about 
these  folk  heroes.  The  following  books  are  suggested: 

Bowman,  James  Cloyd.  Pecos  Bill.  Whitman,  A. 

McCormick,  Dell.  Paul  Bunyan  Swings  His  Axe.  Caxton. 

Malcolmson,  Anne.  Yankee  Doodles  Cousins.  Houghton. 

Miller,  Olive.  Heroes,  Outlaws , and  Funny  Fellows.  Doubleday. 

Peck,  Leigh.  Pecos  Bill  and  Lightning.  Houghton. 

Shephard,  Esther.  Paul  Bunyan.  Harcourt. 

Turney,  Ida  Virginia.  Paul  Bunyan,  the  Work  Giant.  Binfords. 
Wadsworth,  Wallace.  Paul  Bunyan  and  His  Great  Blue  Ox.  Doubleday. 

The  teacher  may  also  wish  to  order  "The  Paul  Bunyan  Pictorial  Map  of  the 
United  States,”  distributed  by  R.  D.  Handy,  Duluth,  Minnesota. 

Nonsense  rhymes  and  other  humorous  poetry  should  be  enjoyed  in  con- 
nection with  this  unit.  The  teacher  is  especially  advised  to  procure  copies 
of  Laura  E.  Richard's  Tina  Lina  and  Edward  Lear's  Complete  Nonsense 
Book,  and  to  consult  the  tables  of  contents  of  all  available  anthologies  of 
poetry,  noting  \yhich  contain  poems  that  she  will  want  to  present. 

◄ PACES  1 56-  1 74  ► 

M'l.  'WujXfi.  BintUdoAy  Pa/dif, 

It  is  not  unusual  for  English  children  to  go  to  tea  with  their  governess, 
but  when  the  tea  is  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Wigg  and  when  the  governess 
is  Mary  Poppins,  anything  can  happen. 

This  story  is  introduced  in  a matter-of-fact,  completely  credible 
fashion  with  a description  of  Mary,  dressed  in  her  best,  and  “sniffing 
her  usual  sniff  of  displeasure.”  This  introduction  makes  the  incidents 
of  the  laughing  gas  and  of  the  tea  party  on  the  ceiling  even  more 
delightfully  absurd  than  they  would  otherwise  be.  This  contrast  is 
reinforced  by  the  description  of  the  commonplace  return  home  which 
closes  the  story.  Miss  Travers’  ability  to  describe  even  the  most  ex- 
traordinary events  in  a convincing  way  and  her  talent  for  subtle  humor 
in  conversation  are  here  combined  in  an  incident  from  a book  that  is  a 
favorite  with  adults  as  well  as  children. 
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PREPARING  FOR  READING 


Tell  children  that  the  Banks  family,  in  England,  needed  a new  governess 
or  nurse  for  Jane,  Michael,  and  the  twins.  One  evening  while  the  children 
were  waiting  for  their  father,  they  saw  someone  coming.  Then  read  aloud 
from  Chapter  1 in  the  book  Mary  Poppins,  page  5 to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
Ask,  “Do  you  think  Jane  and  Michael  will  enjoy  having  Mary  Poppins  for 
a governess?  Why?  What  sort  of  adventures  do  you  think  they  will  have 
with  her?  The  story  ‘Mr.  Wigg’s  Birthday  Party’  tells  about  one  of  their 
experiences.  Let’s  read  it  to  see  what  happened.” 

As  an  alternate  approach  to  the  story,  the  teacher  might  have  children 
locate  the  first  page  of  “Mr.  Wigg’s  Birthday  Party,”  look  at  the  picture, 
and  comment  on  the  characters.  Ask  who  they  think  the  woman  is  and 
where  she  is  taking  the  children.  Say  that  Mary  Poppins  is  a governess  and 
explain  her  position  and  duties.  Tell  boys  and  girls  that  Mary  Poppins  is 
taking  Jane  and  Michael  to  tea,  and  explain  that  in  England,  tea  is  a social 
meal  at  which  people  often  entertain  their  friends. 

“Wherever  Mary  Poppins  went,  remarkable  events  were  sure  to  happen. 
As  you  read  this  story,  you  will  find  what  a remarkable  experience  the  chil- 
dren had  the  day  they  went  to  Mr.  Wigg’s  birthday  party.” 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Pages  156-159  . . . Have  children  read  to  the  middle  of  page  1 59  and 
ask  them  whether  they  think  Mary  Poppins  sounds  like  a very  pleasant 
person.  Have  children  point  out  passages  that  make  her  sound  cross  or 
stern.  “Do  you  think  she  really  is  an  unpleasant  person?  Let’s  read  to  the 
middle  of  page  173  to  see  how  she  acted  at  the  party.” 

Pages  159-173  . . . After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “Did  you  ever  in  your 
life  hear  of  such  an  unusual  party?  What  happened?  Why  did  Mr.  Wigg 
think  he  should  have  asked  his  guests  to  come  another  day?  Do  you  think 
that  Mary  Poppins  was  really  cross  at  the  party?  Find  three  places  in  the 
story  that  prove  that  Mary  Poppins  had  some  very  odd  power.” 

Pages  173-174  . . . Have  children  finish  the  story  to  see  how  it  ends. 
Ask  what  they  think  of  Mary  Poppins  now.  Encourage  them  to  react  freely 
to  the  story,  pointing  out  what  made  it  funny,  which  incidents  were  possi- 
ble, which  were  impossible,  etc. 
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Then  say,  “This  story  has  three  distinct  parts.  Can  you  find  them?” 
Elicit  that  the  story  tells  about  going  to  the  tea  party  (pages  156  to  “Well, 
this  is  indeed  a pleasure,”  on  page  159);  the  party  itself  (middle  of  159  to 
“They  sat  on  either  side  of  Mary  Poppins  . . .,”  on  page  173);  and  going 
home  (middle  of  page  173  to  end  of  story).  “How  are  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  story  different  from  the  middle?”  Elicit  that  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  story  sound  real  and  believable,  while  the  middle  is  ridiculously 
fanciful.  “Why  did  the  children  feel  perplexed  on  the  way  home?  What 
do  you  think  the  author  wanted  you  to  think  about  the  story  as  you  read  it?” 

Clear  up  understandings  of  abbreviated  but  forceful  expressions  in  the 
story  such  as  the  following:  “The  more  Mary  Poppinses,  the  better”; 
“Mrs.  Wigg,  indeed!”  “Oh,  Uncle  Albert— not  again?”  “Pm  very  sorry, 
but  I’m  afraid  it  is  my  birthday”;  and  “Really,  such  behavior!” 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Improving  oral  interpretation  . . . Complete  enjoyment  of  this 
story  calls  for  oral  interpretation.  As  preparation  for  reading  aloud,  have 
children  skim  the  story  quickly  for  obvious  hints  on  how  it  should  be  read. 
They  should  comment  on  (1)  the  use  of  phrases  describing  the  tone  of  the 
conversation  such  as  “she  said  sternly,”  “in  a whisper,”  “said  Jane  politely”; 
(2)  the  use  of  italics  for  emphasis;  (3)  the  use  of  the  dash  to  set  off  explana- 
tory or  offhand  remarks,  or  to  indicate  a jerky  rate  of  speech:  and  (4)  the 
use  of  the  exclamation  point  to  show  strong  feeling. 

Finding  hidden  hints  for  oral  interpretation  can  be  stressed  by  calling 
attention  to  examples  in  the  story.  Ask  children  how  they  would  read  the 
first  two  paragraphs  on  page  156,  and  then  ask  why  they  would  make  Mary 
Poppins  sound  displeased.  Call  attention  to  the  sentence  on  page  157, 
“And  she  sniffed  her  usual  sniff  of  displeasure.”  Ask  how  they  would  read 
the  sentence  on  page  158,  “ Til  thank  you/  said  Mary  Poppins,  giving  him 
a terrible  glance,  ‘to  let  me  do  the  talking/  ” Have  someone  read  the  first 
paragraph  on  page  160,  and  also  the  last  paragraph  beginning  on  page  161. 

Let  children  choose  parts  of  the  story  and  interpret  them  in  accordance 
with  hints  in  the  story.  The  entire  story  may  be  read  in  sequence,  giving 
each  child  an  opportunity  to  read;  or  it  may  be  read  as  a conversation,  with 
different  children  reading  the  parts  of  the  different  characters,  and  one 
or  more  children  reading  the  part  of  “the  book.” 
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Determining  word  or  phrase  equivalents  ...  To  stimulate 
interest  in  British  expressions  and  their  American  equivalents  call  attention 
to  the  word  “omnibus”  on  page  168,  and  ask  what  term  Americans  usually 
use  for  this  word.  Then  read  the  sentences  given  below,  and  elicit  the 
American  expressions  used  instead  of  the  terms  printed  in  boldface: 

I must  get  petrol  tor  the  car  before  we  can  drive  anywhere,  (gas) 

The  chemist  sold  me  a bottle  of  medicine,  (druggist) 

The  tram  tracks  in  the  city  streets  were  slippery  after  the  rain,  (streetcar) 
The  men  loaded  the  furniture  into  a lorry  and  drove  off.  (truck) 

John  poured  sweet  treacle  over  his  pancakes.  ( molasses ) 

Billy  flashed  his  electric  torch  on  the  walls  of  the  cave,  (flashlight) 

“ Would  you  fancy  a rose?”  asked  the  flower  girl,  (like) 

We  bought  nails  at  the  ironmonger's  shop,  (hardware) 

Turn  on  the  wireless  and  see  if  there  is  any  news,  (radio) 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  42,  43,  and  44. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Listening  to  fanciful  poems  . . . Reading  about  Mary  Poppins 
will  lead  readily  into  a discussion  of  poems  in  which  the  characters  have,  or 
would  like  to  have,  unusual  imaginary  or  funny  adventures.  The  teacher 
may  spend  an  entire  period  reading  poems  to  the  children.  Appropriate 
poems  and  procedures  for  introducing  them  are  suggested  below. 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  fun  if  you  could  have  an  adventure  like  Jane’s  and 
Michael’s?  If  you  could  choose  your  own  adventure,  what  would  you  wish 
to  do?  Maybe  you  are  like  the  author  in  this  poem.”  Read  “I  Keep  Three 
Wishes  Ready”  by  Annette  Wynn  in  More  Silver  Pennies  compiled  by 
Blanche  J.  Thompson. 

“Maybe  you  sometimes  have  your  own  imaginary  adventures  like  those 
described  in  the  next  two  poems  I’ll  read.”  Read  “Chairoplane  Chant” 
in  Magpie  Lane  by  Nancy  Byrd  Turner,  and  “Nautical  Ballad”  by  Charles 
Edward  Carryl  in  The  Poetry  Book  6 compiled  by  Miriam  B.  Huber  and 
others. 

“As  I read  the  next  poem,  see  if  you  think  the  incident  really  happened.” 
Read  “The  Visitor”  in  Taxis  and  Toadstools  by  Rachel  Field. 

“Here  is  another  poem  about  an  imaginary  adventure.  As  you  listen, 
pick  out  the  incident  you  think  is  funniest.”  Read  “Robinson  Crusoe’s 
Story”  in  Davy  and  the  Goblin  by  Charles  Edward  Carryl. 
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“Here  is  a fanciful  poem  that  you  may  have  heard  before/'  Read  “The  * 
Duel"  by  Eugene  Field  in  The  Poetry  Book  6. 

Boys  and  girls  should  be  encouraged  to  find  and  read  other  poems  that 
they  particularly  like. 

Giving  a marionette  show  . . . This  is  an  excellent  way  to  bring 
out  the  humor  of  the  incident  of  the  laughing  gas  in  “Mr.  Wigg's  Birthday 
Party."  Trying  out  for  reading  parts  will  form  a further  motivation  for  a 
high  quality  of  oral  reading.  After  children  have  prepared  the  stage  and 
the  marionettes,  they  may  choose  other  stories  and  present  them  in  puppet 
shows.  Many  books  on  puppets  contain  prepared  dramatizations  for  such 
shows.  In  planning  and  preparing  for  the  puppet  show,  both  the  teacher 
and  children  will  find  invaluable  aid  in  the  following  books: 

Ackley,  Edith  Flack.  Marionettes.  Stokes. 

. How  to  Make  Marionettes.  Grosset. 

Bufano,  Remo.  Be  a Puppet  Showman.  Appleton-Century. 

. Magic  Strings.  Macmillan. 

Jagendorf,  M.  A.  Penny  Puppets,  Penny  Theaters,  and  Penny  Plays. 
Bobbs.  9 

Munger,  M.  P.  Book  of  Puppets.  Lothrop. 

Stoddard,  Anne,  and  Sarg,  Tony.  Book  of  Marionette  Plays.  Greenberg. 

Warner,  Frances  Lester.  Ragamuffin  Marionettes.  Houghton. 

Preparing  for  audience  reading  . . . Ask  children  if  they 
would  like  to  read  other  adventures  of  Mary  Poppins,  and  suggest  that  the 
whole  book  Mary  Poppins  would  be  an  interesting  one  to  read  as  a class 
activity.  Assign  chapters  or  parts  of  chapters  to  be  prepared  for  oral  inter- 
pretation by  different  children,  choosing  sections  that  are  suited  to  abilities 
in  both  length  and  difficulty.  Stress  with  children  their  social  responsibility 
for  making  their  reading  enjoyable  to  the  audience,  and  see  that  each  child 
has  a chance  to  practice  his  selection  until  he  can  read  well  before  his 
audience. 

Reading  independently  . . • The  teacher  should  make  available 
and  introduce  at  this  time  books  that  contain  modern  fanciful  literature. 
Suggestions  for  books  of  this  kind  will  be  found  in  the  bibliography,  pages 
252-253  of  this  Guidebook.  Tell  children  that  they  will  have  a chance  to 
share  their  reading  with  others,  and  suggest  that  they  watch  for  particularly 
funny  or  unbelievable  incidents  to  relate  to  the  class. 
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. ◄ PAGES  1 75-  1 82  ► 


Babe,  the.  Blue.  Qx 

The  chief  charm  of  this  story  lies  in  the  cumulative  effect  of  a series  of 
unbelievable  exaggerations,  supported  by  exact  details  which  tend  to 
make  the  exaggerations  even  more  incredible.  Babe’s  achievements 
were  on  the  same  scale  as  his  size,  weight,  length,  and  appetite — all 
carefully  described  in  the  story.  He  could  pull  an  iron  chain  out  into  a 
solid  bar,  haul  up  a whole  section  of  timber  at  one  time,  and  pull  a 
road  out  straight  to  get  rid  of  the  turns  and  bends.  Babe  will  readily 
make  a place  for  himself,  as  well  as  for  Paul  Bunyan,  in  the  affections 
of  boys  and  girls;  and  they  will  chuckle  over  Babe’s  impossible  deeds, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  winning  a race  with  an  ostrich  and  arriving 
“six  hours  before  his  shadow.” 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Possibilities  for  introducing  the  story  include  the  following:  Read  from  a 
book  about  Paul  Bunyan  (see  suggested  list,  page  161  of  this  Guidebook) 
a section  describing  Paul’s  early  life,  or  one  of  his  adventures,  and  lead  into 
a discussion  of  his  impossible  exploits.  Mention  that  Babe,  the  Blue  Ox, 
whose  deeds  were  as  remarkable  as  Paul’s  own,  was  Paul’s  companion  and 
helper. 

Initiate  a discussion  of  lumbering  in  the  early  days  of  our  country.  Bring 
out  the  difficulty  of  constructing  roads  along  which  logs  were  hauled,  the 
different  kinds  of  work  to  be  done  in  a logging  camp,  and  the  fact  that 
lumber  camps  were  of  necessity  isolated.  This  discussion  can  naturally 
lead  up  to  the  question  “What  do  you  suppose  the  men  did  for  entertain- 
ment in  the  evenings?  Could  they  go  to  the  movies  or  listen  to  the  radio? 
Why  not?”  Elicit  that  they  might  sing  or  tell  stories.  Tell  children  that 
favorite  characters  of  lumberjack  stories  were  Paul  Bunyan  and  his  blue 
ox.  “Every  man  tried  to  make  up  a better  story  than  his  companions  did, 
and  their  tales  were  greatly  exaggerated.  Such  exaggerated  stories  are  called 
‘tall  stories.’  As  you  read  the  story  ‘Babe,  the  Blue  Ox,’  notice  especially 
the  parts  of  the  story  that  make  it  a ‘tall  tale.’  ” 
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GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 


During  the  silent  reading  of  this  short  selection  the  teacher  should  observe 
the  reactions  of  individual  children.  Do  they  seem  amused?  Is  there  facial 
evidence  that  children  are  questioning  the  exaggeration?  Does  this  type  of 
reading  seem  to  be  particularly  difficult  for  some  pupils? 

After  the  silent  reading  clear  up  any  difficulties  of  terminology;  e.g.,  “log- 
ging chain/’  “a  whole  section,”  etc.  Then  ask,  “What  made  this  story  a 
'tall  tale’?”  Let  children  read  from  the  book  examples  to  prove  Babe’s 
amazing  characteristics.  Let  them  skim  through  the  story  briefly,  pointing 
out  exaggerations.  If  possible,  elicit  that  the  exaggerations  are  often  stated 
in  rather  exact  terms,  as  “forty-two  ax-handles  between  the  eyes,”  and  ask 
children  if  they  can  tell  why  a storyteller  might  try  to  make  his  stories 
sound  so  exact. 

Lead  children  to  see  that  this  story  does  not  have  a single  plot,  but  is 
made  up  of  several  short  incidents.  Tell  them  that  folk  stories  are  often  of 
this  type,  since  they  are  “accumulated”  as  each  different  storyteller  adds 
his  bit  to  the  tale.  Then  ask,  “Can  you  tell  what  makes  this  story  funny? 
Would  you  like  to  read  other  stories  about  Paul  Bunyan  and  Babe?” 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Identifying  characteristic  terminology  . . . Ask  children, 
“Suppose  the  story  did  not  tell  you  that  Paul  Bunyan  was  a lumberman. 
What  words  or  phrases  in  the  story  would  tell  you  that  the  story  takes 
place  in  a lumber  camp?”  Children  should  mention  such  terms  as  “logging 
chain,”  “whole  section  of  timber,”  “skidded  logs,”  etc.  Children  may  also 
discuss  the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  “boom  of  logs,”  “spring  drive,”  “log 
jam,”  and  others  that  they  think  of  in  connection  with  lumbering. 

Structural  analysis  . . .To  promote  the  ability  to  use  structural 
clues  as  aids  in  deriving  meanings  and  pronunciations  of  words,  write  the 
following  sentence  on  the  blackboard  underlining  the  word  weary: 

Jack  was  weary  after  his  long  trip. 

Have  the  sentence  read  aloud  and  ask  pupils  to  tell  what  the  word  weary 
means  in  this  sentence.  When  they  suggest  tired , write  the  word  tired  in 
parenthesis  after  the  sentence. 
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Use  a similar  procedure  with  each  of  the  derivatives  of  weary  in  the 
following  sentences: 

It  had  been  a wearisome  trip,  (tiring  or  tiresome) 

The  next  morning  Jack’s  weariness  had  gone,  (tired  feeling) 

In  informal  discussion  lead  pupils  to  see  that  wearisome  and  weariness 
are  formed  from  weary,  and  that,  if  they  knew  the  meaning  of  weary,  they 
could  easily  get  the  meaning  of  the  other  two  words. 

Repeat  the  above  procedure  with  such  groups  of  words  as: 

appear  noise  haughty  reason 

appearance  noiseless  haughtily  reasonable 

disappearance  noisy  haughtiness  unreasonable 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  45  and  46. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Comparing  versions  of  stories  . . . Make  available  to  children 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  Paul  Bunyan  books  listed  on  page  161  of  this 
Guidebook.  Have  them  read  different  versions  of  their  favorite  stories 
in  several  books.  Then  encourage  them  to  state  in  their  own  words  why 
they  like  one  version  better  than  another. 

Telling  stories  . . . Children  may  through  their  reading  become  ac- 
quainted with  other  characters  in  Paul  Bunyan  folklore;  e.g.,  Shot  Gunder- 
son, Johnny  Inkslinger,  Criss  Crosshaulsen,  Hot  Biscuit  Slim,  and  Sour- 
dough Sam.  Encourage  children  to  tell  stories  involving  these  characters. 

Making  a pictorial  map  . . . Children  will  enjoy  making  their 
own  Paul  Bunyan  pictorial  map  of  the  United  States,  and  identifying  spots 
where  Paul  is  supposed  to  have  been.  Such  items  as  the  following  might 
be  pictured  and  identified:  Maine,  where  Paul  did  his  first  logging,  and 
where  he  is  supposed  to  have  found  Babe;  Iowa,  where  the  corn  popped  in 
the  heat  and  the  cattle  froze  to  death  because  they  thought  there  had  been 
a blizzard;  Ozark  Mountains,  which  Paul  made  by  dumping  the  sand  from 
his  shoes;  the  Minnesota  lakes,  which  were  made  when  Babe’s  footprints 
filled  with  water;  South  Dakota,  where  Paul  fought  with  Ole  Olsen  and 
left  nothing  of  the  country  but  the  Bad  Lands;  Pike’s  Peak,  which  was  a 
marker  set  up  to  show  the  road  to  the  west;  and  Oklahoma  and  Texas, 
where  Babe’s  sneezes  caused  the  dust  storms. 
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◄ PAGES  1 83-1  95  ► 


Pecod-  Bill  and  the.  Gtfd&ne. 

Pecos  Bill’s  upbringing  by  the  coyotes  was  responsible  for  much  of  his 
keenness  and  resourcefulness;  his  human  origin  accounted  for  his 
ingenuity.  Although  Bill  was  at  first  chagrined  to  learn  that  he  was  a 
human,  he  soon  adjusted  himself  to  the  cowboy  life  and  became  a 
great  rancher  and  rider.  The  tale  of  his  roping  the  cyclone  is  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  of  the  series  of  colorful  anecdotes  that  have  accumu- 
lated about  this  folk  hero  of  the  west.  Children  will  enjoy  associating 
the  verifiable  references  with  the  grossly  exaggerated  feats  of  Pecos 
Bill ; e.g.,  references  to  the  Pecos  River,  westward  travel,  Death  Valley, 
cyclones,  Texas,  and  bowie  knives. 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

This  story  should  need  slight  introduction  after  the  story  about  Paul 
Bunyan  and  his  ox.  Tell  children  that  the  next  hero  lived  in  the  Southwest 
and  was  the  greatest  cowboy  of  all  time. 

Ask  children  if  they  can  guess  what  some  of  Pecos  Bill’s  unusual  deeds 
will  be,  and  suggest  they  read  the  story  to  see  if  they  guessed  what  any  of 
it  was  about. 

There  are  some  words  in  the  story  which  may  give  trouble;  e.g.,  cyclone, 
coyote , pinon , haunches , locoed,  bowie  knife,  vicinity,  and  depression. 
Remind  children  that  these  words  will  be  found  in  the  glossary.  Discuss 
the  meaning  of  any  other  words  or  phrases  that  might  cause  difficulty  for 
some  children  in  the  group. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Pages  183-189  . . . Encourage  comments  on  the  picture  on  page  183, 
and  call  attention  to  the  small  boy  who  has  fallen  out  of  the  wagon.  Tell 
the  boys  and  girls  the  boy  is  Pecos  Bill.  Suggest  that  children  read  to  the 
middle  of  page  189  to  find  out  what  happened  to  Pecos  Bill  after  he  fell 
out  of  the  wagon.  After  silent  reading  guide  discussion  by  such  questions 
as  the  following:  “How  did  little  Bill  happen  to  fall  out  of  the  wagon? 
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How  was  he  found?  How  did  Pecos  Bill  get  his  name?  What  did  the 
coyotes  call  him?  Why?  What  did  Bill  learn  from  the  coyotes?  Do  you 
think  these  qualities  will  help  him  in  his  later  life?  Why  was  Bill  sur- 
prised when  he  met  Chuck?  How  did  Chuck  get  his  name?  How  did 
Pecos  Bill  feel  about  being  a human?  Why  do  you  suppose  he  felt  that 
way?  How  did  Chuck  prove  that  Bill  was  his  brother?  Can  you  think  of  a 
title  that  would  fit  just  this  part  of  the  story?” 

Pages  1 89- 195...  Have  someone  read  the  last  sentence  in  the  third 
paragraph  on  page  189,  and  comment  on  the  probable  content  of  the  rest 
of  the  story.  After  the  silent  reading  lead  children  to  discuss  such  topics  as: 
how  dry  the  summer  became,  the  coming  of  the  cyclone,  how  Pecos  Bill 
attacked  the  cyclone,  what  the  cowboys  thought  had  happened  to  Bill,  how 
Bill  saved  himself,  and  what  surprising  things  had  happened  to  his  pos- 
sessions. Then  ask,  “Plow  does  the  story  say  the  Grand  Canyon  was  formed? 
Death  Valley?  Do  you  think  Pecos  Bill  will  get  back  to  the  ranch?  What 
are  some  of  the  things  that  make  this  story  a ‘tall  tale?” 

Encourage  comment  on  the  illustrations  for  this  story,  and  ask  children 
whether  they  think  the  artist  had  a good  imagination. 

Before  oral  interpretation  of  the  story,  ask  children  if  they  noticed 
any  unusual  words  or  phrases  in  the  story.  They  might  mention  “undis- 
puted leader  of  the  coyote  packs  of  the  Pecos  Valley,”  “At  night  he  . . . 
yipped  and  howled  . . .,”  “I’ll  be  locoed  . . .,”  and  other  conversational 
or  descriptive  phrases. 

During  the  oral  reading,  the  conversation  between  Pecos  Bill  and  Chuck 
might  be  isolated  and  read  as  dialogue. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Promoting  imagery  . . . Ask  children  what  the  fourth  paragraph 
on  page  189  is  about.  Ask  them  how  many  details  they  can  find  that  help 
them  feel  the  dryness  of  the  summer.  In  the  fifth  paragraph,  have  them 
find  the  descriptive  details  that  make  them  feel  the  stillness.  Elicit  that 
the  last  paragraph  beginning  on  the  page  changes  in  tone,  and  lead  chil- 
dren to  locate  details  that  bring  out  the  uneasiness  in  the  paragraph. 
Children  can  find  both  sound  and  color  words  in  the  description  of  the 
cyclone  on  page  190.  Have  them  skim  the  rest  of  the  story  for  sound  and 
action  words  describing  the  struggle  between  Pecos  Bill  and  the  cyclone. 
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Comparing  stories  . . . Lead  children  to  compare  and  contrast  the 
stories  about  Paul  Bunyan  and  Pecos  Bill.  Points  to  be  brought  out  are: 
both  are  stories  about  imaginary  heroes;  one  is  centered  around  lumbering, 
the  other  about  ranching;  both  contain  details,  such  as  place  names,  that 
make  the  stories  sound  as  if  they  might  be  true;  both  are  “tall  tales”;  and 
both  contain  exaggerations.  Ask  children  which  story  they  prefer,  and  have 
them  try  to  state  reasons  for  their  choices. 

Using  maps  for  reference  . . . On  a map  of  the  Southwest,  have 
children  locate  places  mentioned  in  this  story;  e.g.,  Texas,  the  Pecos  River, 
New  Mexico,  Death  Valley,  the  Grand  Canyon,  and  the  mountains  over 
which  the  cyclone  carried  Pecos  Bill. 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  47  and  48. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Listening  to  stories  and  poems  . . . Children  will  enjoy  hearing 
the  teacher  read  aloud  selections  or  incidents  about  Pecos  Bill  or  other 
folk  heroes.  A humorous  “tall  tale”  in  rhyme  which  may  be  read  to  the 
children  is  “The  Stage  Driver’s  Story”  in  I Hear  America  Singing.  “Going 
Too  Far”  by  Mildred  Howells  in  The  Poetry  Book  5 compiled  by  Miriam 
B.  Huber  and  others,  is  a “tall  tale,”  too,  but  different  from  the  above. 
Another  selection  children  may  enjoy  hearing  is  Plow  Old  Stormalong 
Captured  Mocha  Dick  by  Irwin  Shapiro. 

Creative  expression  . . . Children  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  up,  illustrate,  and  dramatize  further  stories  about  Pecos  Bill  or  about 
a hero  of  their  choice.  The  title  “Pecos  Bill  Meets  Paul  Bunyan”  might 
give  rise  to  interesting  creative  activity. 

Collecting  “tall  tales”  . . . Suggest  that  children  listen  for  exag- 
gerations and  “tall  tales”  in  daily  conversation.  Hint  that  descriptions  of 
how  hot  or  how  wet  or  how  dusty  the  weather  is,  are  sometimes  leads  to 
! exaggerated  stories;  e.g.,  “The  dust  storm  blew  away  so  much  sand  that 
the  fence-post  holes  were  standing  six  feet  up  in  the  air.” 

Reading  independently  . . . Children  should  be  encouraged  to 
read  additional  stories  about  Pecos  Bill  (see  list  on  page  161,  or  see  bibli- 
ography, page  261  of  this  Guidebook). 
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*7 !4e  K.i*Uf.r4,  StUti 

This  story  contains  the  multiple  appeal  of  subtle  satire,  impossible 
plot,  apt  choice  of  words,  and  cadenced  prose.  Dr.  Seuss  pokes  sly  fun 
at  the  king’s  preoccupations  and  at  his  recreation,  as  well  as  at  the  vil- 
lainy of  Lord  Droon.  Such  names  as  “King  Birtram  of  Binn,”  “Lord 
Droon,”  “patrol  cats,’’  and  “Nizzards”  fit  well  in  this  rollicking  tale. 
The  whole  story  swings  along  in  marked  rhythm. 

The  king  loses  his  stilts  and  his  peace  of  mind,  his  commands  to  the 
patrol  cats  become  ineffective,  the  Nizzards  threaten  to  destroy  the 
country  by  attacking  the  dike  trees,  and  the  populace  is  in  consterna- 
tion. Eric,  the  page  boy,  overcomes  all  obstacles  to  recover  the  stilts 
and  save  the  country. 

By  skillful  telling,  the  author  has  here  expanded  a simple  but  in- 
credible plot  into  a story  of  whimsical,  rollicking  fun. 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Have  children  turn  to  the  story  “The  King’s  Stilts”and  read  the  title  and 
the  first  paragraph.  Ask  them  if  this  much  of  the  story  gives  them  any  hints 
about  it.  “Do  you  think  it  will  be  a true  story?  Will  it  be  funny?  What 
makes  you  know  that  the  author  likes  to  use  odd  words  or  expressions? 
What  do  you  suppose  could  have  happened  to  the  king’s  stilts?  Let’s  read 
the  story  and  find  out.” 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

After  the  silent  reading  check  children’s  understandings  of  the  story  as  a 
whole  by  having  them  relate  briefly  the  main  incidents.  Without  forcing 
comment,  help  children  see  that  the  author  often  uses  the  unexpected  or 
the  ridiculous  to  bring  out  a humorous  effect;  e.g.,  the  king’s  walking  on 
stilts  for  pleasure,  his  signing  papers  with  one  hand  and  eating  with 
the  other,  the  king’s  personally  examining  every  fish  fed  to  the  cats  and 
every  tree  root  in  the  dikes,  and  the  cats’  patrolling  a dike.  Discuss  the 
improbability  of  the  plot  as  a whole  and  call  attention  to  exaggerations; 
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e.g.,  the  king’s  extreme  busyness,  Lord  Droon’s  extreme  villainy,  etc.  “Do 
you  think  Dr.  Seuss  had  a good  time  writing  this  story?  Why  do  you  think 
grown  persons  as  well  as  boys  and  girls  would  enjoy  the  story?” 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Noting  unusual  words  ...  Ask  children  to  find  words  in  the  story 
that  they  think  the  author  may  have  made  up.  When  they  have  found 
such  words  as  Nizzards  (page  198),  Droonish  (page  207),  chittering  (page 
209),  gr-r-r-itch  (page  210),  and  Sambaland  (page  214),  encourage  them  to 
mention  other  sound  words  they  have  encountered  in  their  reading  which 
have  obviously  been  invented  by  the  author  to  add  humor  to  a selection  or 
to  help  the  reader  to  “hear”  particular  sounds. 

Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  author  not  only  invented  words  in 
this  story,  but  also  put  common  words  into  unusual  expressions.  Help  the 
boys  and  girls  compile  a class  list  of  such  expressions  as  “stilt  closet,” 
“royal  bath  brush, ” “dike  trees,”  “patrol  cats,”  “a  kingly  breath,”  etc. 

Tkink-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  49,  50,  and  51. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Completing  rhymes  . . . The  first  line  of  each  couplet  given  below 
is  taken  from  the  story.  Write  them  on  the  blackboard  and  have  children 
read  each  one  aloud,  noticing  the  varied  rhythms.  Then  ask  them  if  they 
can  think  of  a rhyming  line  in  the  same  rhythm  as  each  quotation.  Sug- 
gested lines  are  in  parentheses.  Children  may  think  of  several  others. 

It  was  right  there , in  fact,  that  his  days  work  began. 

(The  king  was  a hustler , a hard-working  man.) 

He  stood  at  attention  at  the  foot  of  the  tub. 

(The  king  would  sign  a paper , and  then  he  would  scrub.) 

“Sign  here  . . . sign  there ,”  old  Droon  would  say. 

(“We’ve  hundreds  more  to  do  today.”) 

Then  the  sea  would  pour  in  with  a terrible  roar 
(There’d  be  no  king  or  kingdom  of  Binn  anymore.) 

“A  grown-up  king  on  stilts,”  they’d  say , 

(“Looks  rather  queer , day  after  day.”) 
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Listening  to  poems  . . . Poems  in  which  queer-sounding  words  help 
to  establish  the  tone  may  well  be  read  to  children  after  oral  reading  of 
'The  King  s Stilts.”  Such  poems  as  Edward  Lear’s  "The  Jumblies,”  "The 
Quangle  Wangle’s  Hat/’  and  "The  Owl  and  the  Pussycat”  might  be  used 
here.  Also  excellent  for  calling  attention  to  queer  or  made-up  words  are 
Laura  E.  Richard’s  "Eletelephony/’  "A  Legend  of  Okeefinokee/’  "The 
Phrisky  Phrog”— in  fact,  practically  any  of  Mrs.  Richard’s  verse.  Here, 
too,  children  might  well  be  introduced  to  the  delightful  nonsense  of 
Lewis  Carroll’s  "Jabberwocky,”  and  Mildred  Plew  Meig’s  "Pirate  Don 
Durk  of  Dowdee.”  Children  who  have  been  indifferent  to  the  poetry 
usually  presented  to  them  often  respond  with  delight  to  such  wordy  non- 
sense in  rhyme  as  is  suggested  above. 

Dramatizing  the  story  . . . Children  may  enjoy  making  this  story 
into  a play,  either  to  give  themselves  or  to  use  with  marionettes. 


EXTENDING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

Making  a list  of  favorite  authors  . . . Children  should  be- 
come increasingly  aware  of  the  authors  of  the  stories  they  read.  For  further 
reference,  children  might  make  a list  of  the  authors  they  know  who  write 
humorous  stories  for  children.  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  difference 
between  authors  of  original  works  and  compilers  of  stories. 

Sharing  stories  . . . Several  periods  may  be  spent  profitably  in  such 
activities  as  having  children  tell  about  books  and  stories  they  have  read, 
reading  aloud  favorite  selections,  and  reading  or  listening  to  stories  related 
to  the  unit  theme.  A variety  of  activities  can  be  used  to  present  stories,  such 
as  giving  a movie,  putting  on  a marionette  show,  putting  together  and  dis- 
playing a scrapbook  of  favorite  stories,  etc.  Encourage  children  to  write 
letters  to  absent  friends,  and  to  tell  about  books  they  have  read. 

Making  a folk-hero  map  . . . Children  may  make  a map  of  the 
United  States  on  which  they  illustrate  and  identify  the  location  of  the  chief 
activities  of  many  folk  heroes— Paul  Bunyan,  Pecos  Bill,  John  Henry, 
Johnny  Appleseed,  Ichabod  Paddock,  Stormalong,  etc.  The  illustrations 
should  show  each  character  in  some  typical  activity  such  as  fishing,  plant- 
ing apple  cores,  or  breaking  a steer. 
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Pages  175-196  of  this  Guidebook 
Unit  V of  Days  and  Deeds  . . . 


Tfoung  Citizens 
of  Other  Lands 


The  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THESE  STORIES  . . . lies  in  their  sympa- 
thetic  interpretation  of  those  living  in  unfamiliar  and  remote  countries. 
These  people  are  presented  in  such  a way  that  they  seem  not  queer  and 
picturesque,  but  human  and  understandable.  Emphasis  throughout  the 
stories  is  placed  on  desirable  qualities  that  are  exhibited  by  fine  people 
everywhere — regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  customs — rather  than  on 
superficial  differences  that  may  exist  between  the  inhabitants  of 
various  countries.  Such  tales  as  these  may  help  considerably  in  devel- 
oping tolerance,  open-mindedness,  and  international  good  will  in 
children. 

In  this  unit  stories  were  selected  to  give  a wide  coverage  in  setting, 
theme,  and  treatment.  “Jambi  Wins  a Tiger  Tooth”  is  an  exciting 
tale  of  Sumatra;  the  tiger  hunt  is  a story  incident  that  has  no  definite 
time  setting — it  might  have  happened  at  any  time.  The  stories  ‘‘Salt 
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for  Money”  and  “Lucio  and  His  Buffalo”  are  also  timeless  tales;  the 
former  describes  typical  activities  in  Syria,  the  latter,  an  amusing 
incident  in  the  Philippines.  The  time  setting  of  “The  White  Brother” 
is  fairly  recent  since  the  story  deals  with  white  men  in  Africa. 
“A  Golden  Christmas”  is  a story  of  events  in  modern  Norway,  and  the 
patriotic  part  played  by  children  during  the  enemy  occupation. 
Although  these  stories  vary  in  theme  from  a gripping  tale  of  modern 
war  to  the  quiet  story  of  age-old  activities  in  Syria,  they  all  abound  in 
vivid  details  that  present  convincing  pictures  of  foreign  lands.  All  of 
them  bring  out  the  fundamental  similarities  of  people  everywhere. 

INTRODUCING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

Encourage  pupils  to  discuss  stories,  books,  and  magazine  or  newspaper 
articles  that  they  have  read  about  children  of  other  countries.  Watch  for 
children  who  have  a wealth  of  information  about  a particular  country  and 
encourage  them  to  share  this  information  with  other  pupils.  Bring  out  in 
the  discussion  reasons  why  stories  and  articles  about  other  countries  are 
interesting  to  read,  for  example:  they  give  opportunities  to  compare  our 
ways  of  living  with  those  of  other  people;  they  tell  us  about  countries  from 
which  our  parents  or  grandparents  came;  and  they  help  us  realize  that 
people  are  much  the  same  the  world  over.  As  pupils  discuss  their  favorite 
books  and  stories  about  foreign  lands,  write  on  the  blackboard  the  names  of 
places  mentioned.  Have  pupils  locate  these  cities  and  countries  on  a map 
or  globe. 

When  pupils  locate  such  countries  as  Mexico,  Chile,  or  China,  empha- 
size the  idea  that  no  one  book  or  article  can  give  a complete  picture  of  life 
in  any  one  of  these  countries.  Explain,  for  example,  that  a country  such 
as  Mexico  has  large  cities,  small  villages,  jungle  sections,  and  mountainous 
areas.  Show  that  ways  of  living  vary  within  a country.  This  idea  may  be 
further  emphasized  by  having  children  mention  the  variations  in  ways  of 
living  within  our  own  country  and  decide  that  considerable  information 
would  be  necessary  before  anyone,  especially  a foreigner,  could  draw  accu- 
rate conclusions  about  life  in  the  United  States. 

Call  attention  to  the  story  titles  listed  in  the  table  of  contents  under  the 
unit  “Young  Citizens  of  Other  Lands.”  Ask  pupils  whether  they  recognize 
the  names  of  any  of  the  authors  and  whether  they  have  read  stories  by  any 
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of  them.  Tell  children  that  the  stories  in  this  unit  describe  life  in  faraway 
and  unfamiliar  places  such  as  Sumatra,  Syria,  Norway,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  Central  East  Africa.  Have  them  locate  these  places  on  the 
map  or  globe  and  encourage  them  to  begin  collecting  pictures,  newspaper 
clippings,  and  magazine  articles  about  these  countries. 

Before  initiating  the  study  of  this  unit,  the  teacher  should  make  a survey 
of  slides,  movies,  or  pictures  that  will  be  useful  in  helping  children  visualize 
the  settings  of  the  various  stories.  She  should  make  available  to  them 
copies  of  such  magazines  as  Junior  Red  Cross , Travel , and  National 
Geographic , as  well  as  books  and  stories  for  extension  reading. 

◄ PACES  2 1 6-228  ► 

fjamlu  Wini.  a '‘JufSSi  ^Jaoth 

No  one  has  ever  given  boys  and  girls  a more  exciting  glimpse  of  the 
charms  and  terrors  of  jungle  life  than  Armstrong  Sperry  in  this  story 
of  Jambi  and  his  two  friends,  Wang  the  elephant  and  Koko  the 
monkey.  The  setting  of  the  story  is  the  jungle  land  of  Sumatra.  Ancient 
racial  superstitions,  age-old  fears  of  the  menacing  jungle  beasts,  the 
fortitude  and  skill  of  the  wily  tiger  hunters,  and  the  everyday  knowl- 
edge and  bravery  of  a small  native  boy  whose  cherished  dream  is  a 
tiger  tooth  to  make  him  strong — these  form  the  background  for 
Sperry’s  thrilling  story. 

Young  readers  will  sympathize  with  Jambi  when  he  is  thrust  aside 
by  his  elders  who  are  on  the  serious  business  of  trapping  a tiger;  they 
will  share  his  curiosity  about  the  tiger  and  his  fright  when  the  tiger 
escapes;  and  they  will  feel  that  his  experience  in  bringing  an  end  to 
the  tiger  certainly  makes  him  worthy  to  wear  the  tiger  tooth. 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Lead  children  to  infer  from  the  title  that  “Jambi  Wins  a Tiger  Tooth”  is  a 
story  with  a jungle  setting.  Have  them  recall  what  they  know  of  jungle: 
countries,  and  tell  them  that  the  setting  of  this  story  is  a jungle  in  Sumatra. 
Help  children  locate  Sumatra  on  a map  or  globe.  Then  suggest  that  they 
read  the  story  to  learn  why  Jambi  wanted  a tiger  tooth  and  how  he  won  it. 
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GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 


Pages  216-218  . . . Discuss  with  pupils  the  vegetation,  costumes,  the 
open  market,  etc.,  which  are  shown  in  the  pictures  on  pages  216  and  217. 
Call  attention  to  Jambi  and  his  two  pets,  Koko  the  monkey  and  Wang  the 
elephant,  shown  on  page  216,  and  have  children  identify  these  three 
characters  in  the  picture  on  page  217.  Then  suggest  that  pupils  read  the 
first  three  pages  of  the  story  to  learn  why  Jambi  went  to  the  market  place 
and  what  happened  just  after  he  got  there. 

After  the  silent  reading  discuss  what  Jambi  had  in  his  basket,  why  he 
went  to  the  market  place,  and  what  caused  the  great  excitement  just  after 
he  arrived  there.  In  further  discussion  lead  children  to  comment  on  the 
kinds  of  goods  sold  at  the  market,  methods  of  carrying  these  goods  to 
market,  etc.  Also  emphasize  interesting  customs  and  manners  of  speech 
brought  out  in  the  text. 

Pages  219-225  . . . Have  pupils  read  to  the  middle  of  page  225  to 
learn  about  the  exciting  tiger  hunt;  then  have  them  describe  the  tiger  trap 
and  tell  how  it  worked.  Encourage  them  to  use  the  pictures  on  pages  220 
and  221  in  verifying  any  points  under  discussion.  Ask  why  Jambi  went  so 
close  to  the  trap  and  what  happened  when  he  did.  Have  children  cite  or 
read  aloud  parts  of  the  story  that  prove  Jambi  was  a very  curious  boy  and 
parts  that  prove  he  was  a courageous  one. 

Pages  225-228  . . . Ask  pupils  why  Jambi  wanted  a tiger’s  tooth  and 
suggest  that  they  finish  the  story  to  learn  how  he  won  one.  After  the  read- 
ing discuss  Jambi’s  winning  of  the  tiger  tooth  and  his  generosity  in  sharing 
the  other  rewards  with  his  father  and  his  pets.  Have  the  children  describe 
the  rather  elaborate  ceremonies  that  accompanied  the  Sultan’s  appearance. 

Ask  pupils  to  recall  situations  in  which  they  have  been  as  curious  about 
something  as  Jambi  was  about  the  bait  in  the  trap,  and  to  cite  incidents 
in  which  they  were  told  by  grown-ups  to  step  aside  because  “they  were  only 
in  the  way.”  Bring  out  the  idea  that  curiosity  is  characteristic  of  children 
the  world  over,  and  the  idea  that  grown  persons  everywhere  are  likely  to 
have  children  step  aside  to  spare  them  from  trouble  or  harm. 

Children  should  leave  the  story  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  chiefly 
an  exciting  adventure  story  rather  than  an  account  of  an  everyday  occur- 
rence in  Sumatra.  To  emphasize  this  point,  discuss  with  pupils  the  inci- 
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dents  in  the  story  that  they  think  describe  more  or  less  typical  day-to-day 
activities  in  the  section  of  Sumatra  where  Jambi  lived.  For  example,  they 
might  mention  hunting  for  turtle  eggs,  carrying  goods  to  the  market  to  sell, 
and  working  in  the  rice  fields.  Against  this  background  develop  the  idea 
that  the  tiger  hunt  was  an  exciting  happening  that  took  place  only  on  rare 
occasions. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Identifying  a story  setting  ...  To  promote  awareness  of  details 
that  aid  in  determining  a story  setting,  have  pupils  point  out  unusual 
experiences,  words,  or  phrases  in  this  story  that  indicate  it  is  not  a story 
about  a boy  living  in  the  United  States.  They  might  mention  such  experi- 
ences as  having  an  elephant  and  a monkey  for  pets,  watching  a tiger  hunt, 
and  talking  to  a medicine  man  at  a market  place,  and  such  descriptive  words 
and  phrases  as  “men  and  women  carrying  on  their  heads  baskets  of  cam- 
phor and  ivory  and  oranges,”  “bamboo  rafts,”  “monkeys  jabbering  in  the 
treetops,”  “nipa  palms,”  “His  Highness,  the  sultan,”  etc.  List  such  words 
and  phrases  on  the  blackboard  as  they  are  suggested. 

Pupils  may  also  be  asked  to  cite  conversational  expressions  that  make  the 
story  sound  foreign;  e.g.,  “Good  day,  O Padang,”  “O  Most  Wise,”  “Arise, 
Jambi,”  and  “O  Most  High.” 

Evaluating  ideas  critically  . . . The  following  procedures  are  de- 
signed to  promote  the  ability  to  evaluate  the  validity  of  generalizations  and 
to  develop  an  awareness  of  the  need  for  sufficient  evidence  as  a basis  for 
drawing  sound  conclusions. 

Lead  boys  and  girls  to  recall  the  story  “Red  Flame”  in  Unit  II  of  Days 
and  Deeds.  Then  say,  “Suppose  a boy  in  a foreign  land  read  this  story. 
If  that  were  the  only  story  he  had  ever  read  about  life  in  the  United  States, 
he  might  get  some  ideas  about  our  country  that  would  not  be  entirely  cor- 
rect. He  might  decide,  for  example,  that  most  people  in  the  United  States 
live  on  ranches.  On  the  basis  of  the  one  story,  you  can  see  why  he  might 
think  so.  Why  would  this  idea  be  an  inaccurate  one?”  Discuss  this  last 
question  with  pupils,  and  then  ask  them  to  give  other  incorrect  ideas  that 
a foreign  boy  might  get  after  reading  the  one  story  “Red  Flame.”  Lead 
pupils  to  evaluate  the  accuracy  of  each  idea  suggested.  Ideas  such  as  those 
listed  at  the  top  of  the  next  page  might  be  brought  up  for  consideration. 
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Boys  in  the  United  States  go  to  the  rodeo  every  year. 

In  the  United  States  men  are  called  cowboys. 

Almost  every  boy  has  a horse  of  his  own  to  ride. 

Boys  in  the  United  States  wear  wide-brimmed  hats. 

As  children  evaluate  the  correctness  of  such  statements,  develop  the  idea 
that  the  statements  refer  only  to  life  in  certain  sections  of  our  country. 
Then  lead  them  to  see  that  these  statements  might  have  to  be  changed 
somewhat  to  be  accurate  about  even  one  section  of  our  country. 

Develop  the  idea  with  pupils  that  they,  too,  may  get  wrong  or  incomplete 
ideas  of  life  in  a foreign  country  after  reading  but  one  or  two  stories  or 
articles  about  that  country.  For  example,  have  them  examine  the  following 
ideas  about  life  in  Sumatra  that  might  be  gained  on  the  basis  of  the  one 
story,  “Jambi  Wins  a Tiger  Tooth/’ 

Sumatran  boys  are  brave. 

All  Sumatra  is  jungle  land. 

Boys  in  Sumatra  have  elephants  of  their  own  to  ride. 

Most  people  carry  packages  on  their  heads  in  Sumatra. 

In  Sumatra  people  go  to  a medicine  man  instead  of  a doctor  when  they 
are  ill. 

In  the  discussion  of  these  ideas,  emphasize  that  they  may  or  may  not  be 
true,  but  that  one  story  does  not  give  enough  information  or  evidence  to 
help  in  deciding  whether  or  not  they  are  true.  Ask,  “Where  would  you  go 
to  get  more  information  about  the  country  of  Sumatra?  Which  might  give 
you  more  detailed  and  accurate  information,  storybooks  or  reference  books 
such  as  encyclopedias  or  geographies?  Why?  Which  might  help  you  feel 
that  you  are  really  becoming  acquainted  with  the  people  of  the  country?” 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  52,  53,  and  54. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Giving  reports  . . . Pupils  who  want  to  learn  more  about  Sumatra 
should  be  encouraged  to  locate  the  desired  information  independently  in 
social-studies  texts,  geographies,  and  the  encyclopedia.  They  might  be 
encouraged  to  prepare  brief  reports  about  interesting  aspects  of  life  in 
Sumatra,  and  later  these  reports  should  be  presented  to  the  class  or  written 
and  displayed  on  the  class  bulletin  board. 
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Creative  artistic  expression  . . . Boys  and  girls  may  be  encour- 
aged to  draw  or  paint  pictures  of  the  setting  and  typical  activities  of  people 
in  each  country  described  in  this  unit.  Pupils  especially  interested  in  clay 
work  may  be  given  opportunity  to  model  figures  representing  story  char- 
acters. Pictures  and  clay  figures  might  be  grouped  according  to  the  country 
i they  represent  and  displayed  in  a class  or  school-hall  exhibit. 

Hearing  poems  . . . The  teacher  might  read  aloud  the  poems  “Neigh- 
' bors”  and  “Other  Children”  by  Helen  Wing  in  The  Golden  Flute.  These 
poems  bring  out  the  idea  that  in  spite  of  superficial  differences,  children 
, are  much  the  same  the  world  over. 

1 Reading  independently  . . . Children  may  enjoy  reading  and  com- 
! paring  the  complete  version  of  One  Day  with  Jambi  in  Sumatra  by  Arm- 
strong Sperry  with  the  adapted  version  they  have  just  read  in  Days  and 
Deeds.  Boys  and  girls  should  also  be  referred  to  the  bibliography,  pages 
456-457  of  Days  and  Deeds,  for  suggestions  about  other  good  books  deal- 
ing with  activities  of  children  in  foreign  lands.  The  teacher  should  also 
make  available  as  many  as  possible  of  the  stories  from  readers  listed  in  the 
! bibliography  on  pages  254-255  of  this  Guidebook. 

i < PACES  229-  237  ► 

Salt  jjOA.  Mo*tey 

The  slow  tempo  and  simple  plot  of  “Salt  for  Money’’  help  develop  an 
atmosphere  for  a story  of  Syria,  where  life  has  been  much  the  same 
for  hundreds  of  years.  A brother  and  sister  make  a trek  to  the  seashore 
with  their  mother  to  get  salt  for  home  use  and  for  use  as  money.  A 
potter  plies  his  ancient  trade  along  the  way,  and  Zareefie,  the  girl, 
longs  for  a little  jar  she  sees  the  potter  make  on  his  wheel.  At  the  sea- 
shore Zareefie  works  hard  for  the  precious  salt  that  will  purchase  this 
jar  on  her  return. 

The  setting  and  activities  of  this  story  may  seem  strange  to  Ameri- 
can boys  and  girls,  but  the  Syrian  children’s  curiosity,  love  of  fun,  and 
pride  of  possession  will  be  recognized  as  characteristics  of  children 
everywhere. 
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PREPARING  FOR  READING 


If  the  book  Children  of  Sunny  Syria  by  Myrta  H.  Dodds  is  available,  read 
the  first  chapter  to  the  pupils.  This  chapter,  entitled  “The  Lost  Goats,” 
gives  a splendid  introduction  to  the  story  characters  and  weaves  into  the 
story  plot  many  fine  descriptions  of  the  section  of  Syria  in  which  Zareefie 
and  Habeeb  live.  The  quiet  tone  of  this  chapter  and  the  many  character- 
istic Syrian  expressions  used  will  create  a readiness  in  children  to  read  and 
appreciate  more  deeply  the  story  “Salt  for  Money.”  After  reading  the  first 
chapter  aloud  to  the  pupils,  have  them  find  “Salt  for  Money”  in  the  table 
of  contents.  Explain  that  this  is  another  story  about  Zareefie  and  Habeeb. 
Encourage  discussion  about  what  the  story  title  means.  Then  suggest  that 
pupils  read  the  story  to  find  out  about  Zareefie’s  and  Habeeb’s  experiences 
in  getting  salt  to  use  for  money. 

If  the  book  Children  of  Sunny  Syria  is  not  available,  tell  children  that 
the  story  “Salt  for  Money”  has  its  setting  in  the  country  called  Syria.  Help 
pupils  locate  Syria  on  the  map  and  encourage  them  to  tell  anything  they 
may  know  about  this  country.  Explain  that  life  in  Syria  has  not  changed 
much  for  hundreds  of  years  and  lead  children  to  mention  conditions  they 
think  might  exist  in  a country  like  this;  e.g.,  people  would  dress  in  much 
the  same  way  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  did,  there  would  be  few  auto- 
mobiles, there  would  be  few  large  factories  and  not  very  much  modern 
machinery,  etc.  Have  pupils  speculate  on  what  the  story  title  means,  and 
suggest  that  they  read  the  story  to  learn  about  the  experiences  of  two  Syrian 
children  in  getting  salt  to  use  for  money. 

The  pronunciations  of  foreign  words  and  phrases  used  in  the  story  are 
included  for  the  convenience  of  the  teacher.  In  case  any  child  asks  how 
to  pronounce  these  words,  the  teacher  should  tell  him. 

azheebee  (az  he'  be)  hai  (hi) 

aye,  nom  (a'ya,  nom)  metaliks  (mi  tal'iks) 

maa  salaame  (ma  sa  la'  ma)  wall  (wa) 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Pages  229-232  . . . Have  the  pupils  look  at  the  picture  on  page  229 
and  infer  that  on  the  way  to  get  salt  Zareefie  and  Habeeb  passed  a potter 
at  work.  Ask  pupils,  “What  would  you  do  if  you  saw  a potter  like  this  one?” 
After  they  make  such  responses  as  “Stop  and  watch  him”  or  “Stop  to  see 
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how  he  makes  his  jars/’  tell  them  that  this  is  just  what  Zareefie  and  Habeeb 
did.  Say,  “The  two  children  learned  how  the  potter  made  his  jars.  Read 
to  the  middle  of  page  232  and  see  if  you  can  learn  this,  too.”  After  the  silent 
reading  have  children  discuss  the  steps  the  potter  followed  in  making  a 
clay  jar.  Check  pupils’  grasp  of  details  by  such  questions  as  “What  did 
the  potter  do  first?  How  did  he  make  his  wheel  turn?  How  did  he  fasten 
the  handles  to  the  jar?”  Encourage  rereading  of  parts  of  the  story  to  verify 
points  under  dispute  in  the  discussion.  Ask  children  which  jar  Zareefie 
was  most  interested  in  and  what  had  to  be  done  before  she  eould  have  it. 
Pages  232-237  . . . Have  pupils  finish  the  story  to  learn  how  Zareefie 
and  her  family  got  salt  from  the  sea  and  whether  or  not  they  got  enough 
to  pay  for  the  jar  Zareefie  wanted.  In  the  ensuing  discussion  see  if  pupils 
can  describe  in  detail  how  salt  was  obtained  from  the  sea.  One  pupil  might 
describe  the  process,  using  blackboard  sketches  to  clarify  further  his 
explanation,  while  his  classmates  check  his  facts  with  the  story.  Then  dis- 
cuss how  Zareefie  finally  got  her  jar,  what  a metalik  is,  and  how  Zareefie’s 
mother  bargained  for  the  jar.  Bring  out  the  idea  that  bargaining  like  this 
is  an  accepted  custom  in  many  countries,  and  that  both  the  buyer  and  the 
seller  would  be  surprised  if  the  first  price  mentioned  were  accepted. 

Before  leaving  the  story,  develop  the  idea  that  it  gives  a picture  of  ordi- 
nary, everyday  life  in  Syria  in  contrast  to  the  story  “Jambi  Wins  a Tiger 
Tooth,”  which  dealt  chiefly  with  an  exciting  and  more  unusual  happen- 
ing. Stress  the  human  interest  elements  in  the  story  by  asking,  “What  did 
Zareefie’s  mother  do  that  made  her  seem  like  any  mother  in  any  country? 
What  did  she  mean  when  she  said,  'Peace  to  your  hands’  and  'Peace  to 
your  tongue’?  What  did  Zareefie  and  Habeeb  do  that  reminded  you  of 
yourself  or  of  your  brothers  and  sisters?” 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Noting  simple  points  of  style  . . . Ask  pupils  whether  or  not 
they  liked  the  way  this  story  was  written,  and  have  them  suggest  some  of 
the  features  of  the  story  that  made  it  particularly  enjoyable  to  them. 
Some  pupils  may  mention  that  the  recurrent  use  of  foreign  words  or  phrases 
such  as  “Maa  salaame,”  “Wah,”  or  “Azheebee”  added  to  the  interest  in 
reading  the  story.  Others  may  mention  the  use  of  good  descriptive  words 
and  phrases  to  tell  how  characters  felt  or  acted;  e.g.,  “her  eyes  dancing,” 
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“Glancing  back  longingly/’  and  “he  grinned,  smacking  his  lips  with  a sharp 
noise.”  Still  other  pupils  may  comment  on  the  use  of  good  sound  words 
such  as  “trit-trot,”  “swishing,”  or  “click-clack.” 

Evaluating  inferences  and  conclusions  . . . Help  pupils  make 
a list  of  the  ideas  they  have  gained  about  life  in  Syria  from  reading  this 
story.  They  might  suggest  such  statements  as: 

The  people  in  Syria  do  not  have  so  many  modern  conveniences  as  we 
have. 

The  country  of  Syria  is  near  the  sea. 

Donkeys  are  used  as  domestic  animals. 

Many  villages  have  wells  from  which  the  people  carry  water  to  their 
homes. 

Bring  out  the  idea  that  all  of  the  statements  suggested  should  be  checked 
by  further  reading  before  being  regarded  as  actual  facts.  Also  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  author  of  the  story  “Salt  for  Money”  spends  more  time 
acquainting  the  reader  with  the  people  than  she  does  with  describing  the 
country.  Lead  children  to  infer  that  they  must  do  more  reference  reading 
before  they  can  claim  much  knowledge  of  life  and  activities  in  Syria,  and 
have  them  suggest  some  of  the  sources  to  which  they  would  go  for  more 
detailed  facts  about  the  country. 

Structural  and  phonetic  analysis  ...  If  some  pupils  have  diffi- 
culty  in  deriving  words  through  structural  and  phonetic  analysis,  write  the 
words  listed  below,  dividing  them  into  syllables  and  indicating  the  accent: 

na'tive  taw'ny  de  vote' 

an' tics  de  tect'  pro  pose' 

bu'gle  sur'vey  lan'tern 

Have  pupils  look  at  the  accented  syllable  in  each  word  and  tell  whether 
the  vowel  in  that  syllable  has  the  long,  the  short,  or  a variant  sound  and 
why.  Then  have  them  pronounce  the  word.  (See  list  of  principles  govern- 
ing vowel  sounds  on  page  37  in  this  Guidebook.)  Write  the  words  steeple, 
bullet,  sandal,  sample,  parcel , and  retreat.  Have  pupils  tell  where  the  first 
syllable  ends  in  each  word,  and  then  have  them  pronounce  the  word. 
Explain  that  they  may  have  to  try  accenting  first  one  syllable  and  then  the 
other  before  they  can  decide  how  to  pronounce  the  word. 

Thlnk-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  pages  55  and  56. 
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EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Extending  concepts  . . . Children’s  ideas  of  why  life  in  some  coun- 
tries such  as  Syria  has  not  changed  much  in  hundreds  of  years  will  be 
extended  by  discussing  with  them  reasons  why  this  condition  exists,  for 
example:  there  is  a lack  of  natural  resources  and  wealth;  the  people  do  not 
travel  widely  to  other  countries  to  learn  new  ways  of  doing  things;  people 
do  not  have  money  to  buy  modern  machines  and  tools;  there  are  not  many 
schools  to  teach  people  new  ways  of  doing  things;  very  few  foreigners  hav( 
come  into  the  country  to  live  and  to  introduce  new  ways  of  living;  etc.  Tell 
pupils  that  someone  recently  said,  “Life  in  Syria  may  change  more  in  the 
next  twenty  years  than  it  has  in  the  last  thousand  years.”  Ask  them  to  give 
some  reasons  why  this  might  or  might  not  be  true.  Bring  out  the  idea  thal 
the  airplane  and  improved  roads  and  train  service  will  make  it  easier  in 
the  future  for  people  to  get  to  and  from  Syria.  Also  stress  the  fact  that  the 
war  has  brought  soldiers  from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  to 
Syria  and  that  these  soldiers  have  brought  modern  tools  and  machines  into 
the  country  with  them. 

Preparing  for  audience  reading  ...  A committee  of  children 
might  be  appointed  to  prepare  for  the  oral  reading  of  the  book  Children 
of  Sunny  Syria.  The  committee  might  assign  each  chapter  to  one  or  two 
pupils  and  see  that  adequate  preparation  for  oral  reading  is  made  before 
each  chapter  is  read  aloud  to  the  class.  Another  book  about  Syria  that 
children  might  be  referred  to  for  independent  reading,  is  Little  Yusuf  by 
Idella  Purnell. 

Sharing  special  interests  . . . Boys  and  girls  who  are  especially 
interested  in  clay  modeling  may  be  encouraged  to  display  pottery  and  other 
objects  they  have  made,  to  describe  the  freehand  and  coil  methods  of 
making  jars,  to  give  demonstrations  of  successful  methods  to  use  in  clay 
modeling,  and  so  on.  Pupils  who  are  interested  in  science  might  be  encour- 
aged to  learn  more  about  the  evaporation  process  by  which  the  Syrian 
children  obtained  salt  from  the  sea  water  and  to  report  information  gained 
to  the  class.  A good  reference  for  them  is  the  discussion  on  pages  1 25-129 
of  Discovering  Our  World,  Book  Two1  by  Wilbur  L.  Beauchamp, 
Glenn  O.  Blough,  and  Mary  Melrose. 

1 Published  by  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 
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< PACES  23  8 -249  ► 


*7/te  'U/ltUe  BnotUen, 


Strange  white  people  invade  the  jungle  where  Simba,  the  little  African 
boy,  lives.  Instead  of  resenting  the  coming  of  these  queer-looking 
people  to  his  own  territory,  instead  of  regarding  them  with  suspicion, 
Simba  watches  them  day  after  day  with  keen  interest.  He  wishes  to 
know  these  strange  people  better,  and  eventually  he  proves  willing 
to  risk  his  own  life  to  save  tho  white  boy  who  is  unaware  of  the  dangers 
of  the  jungle.  The  white  boy’s  warm  appreciation  of  Simba’s  unselfish 
courage  illustrates  the  truth  of  the  tribal  saying,  “Great  danger  makes 
all  men  brothers.” 

In  this  story  of  Africa,  boys  and  girls  will  be  brought  to  realize  that 
they  themselves — their  looks,  their  clothes,  and  their  language — may 
seem  “queer”  to  natives  of  other  lands.  But  they  will  also  realize 
that  in  spite  of  differences  in  appearance  all  people  are  much  the 
same  and  that  friendliness  and  concern  for  others  go  a long  way 
toward  bringing  people  together. 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

If  the  book  Lion  Boy;  a Story  of  East  Africa  by  Alden  G'  Stevens  is  avail- 
able, read  pupils  the  foreword  and  the  first  chapter  of  the  book.  These 
pages  give  a detailed  and  highly  interesting  picture  of  life  in  Tanganyika, 
Central  East  Africa,  which  is  the  setting  for  the  story  “The  White  Brother.” 
Explain  that  the  story  “The  White  Brother”  is  taken  from  Alden  G. 
Stevens’  book,  and  arouse  children’s  interest  in  reading  the  story  to  learn 
what  happened  when  Simba  unexpectedly  saw  some  white  people  in  the 
jungle. 

If  this  book  is  not  available,  ask  children  to  recall  facts  about  jungle  life 
that  they  learned  in  reading  “Jambi  Wins  a Tiger  Tooth.”  Explain  that 
the  story  “The  White  Brother”  also  has  a jungle  setting,  but  that  the 
jungle  is  in  Central  East  Africa.  Have  pupils  locate  this  area  (Tanganyika, 
in  Central  East  Africa)  on  the  map,  and  be  sure  they  realize  that  all  of 
Africa  is  not  jungle  country  but  only  certain  sections  of  it.  Bring  out  the 
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idea  that  in  some  of  these  jungle  sections  of  Africa  the  natives  have  never 
seen  a white  person.  Suggest  that  they  read  the  story  to  learn  what  hap- 
pened when  a jungle  boy  unexpectedly  encountered  some  white  people. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Pages  238-243  . . . Explain  that  two  native  boys  in  this  story  were  in 
search  of  adventure  one  morning,  and  have  pupils  read  pages  238-243  to 
learn  about  four  interesting  adventures  they  had.  After  the  silent  reading 
encourage  children  to  recount  the  boys’  adventures  with  the  elephant,  the 
lioness,  the  guinea  fowl,  and  the  white  people.  Ask,  “Which  of  the  adven- 
tures was  the  most  unusual  and  the  most  exciting?  Why?  How  did  the  boys 
act  when  they  saw  the  white  people?”  Have  pupils  mention  details  about 
the  white  people  that  seemed  amazing  to  the  native  boys.  Make  the  most 
of  an  opportunity  to  develop  an  idea  that  may  be  quite  new  to  the  pupils— 
the  idea  that  their  looks  and  clothes  and  language  might  seem  strange 
to  others. 

Pages  244-249  . . . Ask  what  plans  the  native  boys  made  for  seeing 
the  white  people  again,  and  encourage  pupils  to  speculate  upon  whether  or 
not  the  boys  will  ever  really  get  acquainted  with  the  white  people.  Have 
children  finish  the  story  to  see  what  finally  happens  as  the  plan  for  watching 
the  strange  white  people  is  carried  out.  After  the  reading  discuss  the 
reason  why  Simba  was  the  one  who  did  all  the  observing  of  the  white 
people,  and  elicit  comments  about  Simba’s  attitude  toward  the  white  people 
and  his  actions  during  the  days  that  he  watched  them. 

Lead  pupils  to  describe  in  detail  Simba’s  exciting  rescue  of  Jack  by  asking 
such  questions  as  “How  do  you  know  that  Jack  wasn’t  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  jungle  life?  What  was  Simba’s  plan  for  saving  the  boy?  Why 
was  it  a dangerous  plan?  What  finally  happened  to  the  buffalo?” 

Extend  interpretation  by  discussing  how  Jack  was  able  to  convey  his 
gratitude  to  Simba  even  though  he  could  not  speak  Simba’s  language. 
Have  pupils  note  that  all  Simba’s  relations  with  the  white  people  were 
marked  by  extreme  friendliness  rather  than  by  suspicion  or  fear  and  that 
Simba’s  attitude  eventually  brought  him  friendliness  in  return.  Ask  chil- 
dren what  the  saying  “Great  danger  makes  all  men  brothers”  means  to 
them,  and  see  if  they  can  cite  any  examples  in  the  world  today  in  which 
great  danger  has  brought  peoples  of  many  countries  together. 
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EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 


Grasping  general  meaning  ...  To  develop  pupils’  ability  to 
grasp  the  general  meaning  of  a reading  unit,  have  them  reread  page  242. 
Then  write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard: 

The  white  woman  had  a soft , gentle  voice  and  golden  hair. 

The  native  boys  could  not  understand  what  the  white  people  said. 

White  people  seemed  very  strange  to  the  two  native  boys. 

Ask  pupils  which  of  the  sentences  best  tells  what  page  242  is  about.  Lead 
them  to  see  that  most  of  the  details  on  this  page  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  white  people  seemed  strange  to  the  two  native  boys. 

Place  the  following  sentences  from  page  244  on  the  blackboard,  and 
continue  with  the  same  procedure: 

The  white  boy  was  cleaning  a small  rifle. 

Day  after  day  Simba  watched  Jack. 

Jack  walked  away  alone  into  the  jungle. 

Using  the  glossary  ...  To  check  on  pupils’  ability  to  derive  accurate 
pronunciations  and  appropriate  meanings  through  the  use  of  the  glossary 
write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard,  underlining  the  word 
transport: 

It  was  difficult  to  transport  their  supplies  across  the  jungle. 

No  lives  were  lost  when  the  transport  was  sunk. 

Ask  pupils  to  find  the  underlined  word  in  the  glossary.  Then  ask  them 
to  copy  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  that  fits  in  each  of  the  two  sen- 
tences above.  In  discussion  check  children’s  responses,  and  clear  up  any 
difficulties  they  may  have  had.  Continue  with  the  following: 

The  boy  was  entranced  at  the  sight  of  the  baby  elephants. 

A native  stood  near  the  entrance  to  the  tent. 

The  buffalo  was  incensed  when  it  saw  the  boys. 

The  sweet  smell  of  the  incense  £lled  the  air. 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  57,  58,  and  59. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Hearing  poems  . . . Children  will  enjoy  the  humorous  advice  in 
Carolyn  Wells’  poem  “How  to  Tell  the  Wild  Animals”  in  Under  the  Tent 
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of  the  Sky  compiled  by  John  E.  Brewton.  They  will  also  enjoy  the  poems 
“The  Hippopotamus”  by  Georgia  Durston  and  “I  Wonder  If  the  Lion 
Knows”  by  Annette  Wynne  in  the  same  poetry  collection. 

Creative  writing  . . . Boys  and  girls  who  like  to  write  for  fun  may 
compose  stories  of  other  adventures  Simba  and  Kimani  might  have  in  the 
jungle.  Or  they  might  write  and  read  aloud  to  the  class  original  poems 
about  jungle  animals,  life  in  the  jungle,  etc. 

Collecting  pictures  and  clippings  . . . Pupils  may  be  encour- 
aged to  collect  pictures,  newspaper  articles,  or  magazine  clippings  for  the 
class  bulletin  board.  These  materials  may  pertain  to  life  in  an  African 
jungle,  or  they  may  give  information  about  people  in  other  parts  of  Africa. 

Reading  independently  . . . Boys  and  girls  who  especially  enjoyed 
the  story  “The  White  Brother”  should  be  encouraged  to  read  other  adven- 
tures of  Simba  and  Kimani  in  the  book  Lion  Boy;  a Story  of  East  Africa . 
Another  book  they  may  enjoy  is  Boomba  Lives  in  Africa  by  Caroline  Singer 
and  Cyrus  L.  Baldridge. 

◄ PAGES  250-262  ► 

/l  Qoldett  QUniitmal 

“A  Golden  Christmas,”  a story  of  modern  Norway,  opens  with  a thrill- 
ing incident.  The  girl  Ingri  is  skiing  just  for  fun  when  suddenly  she 
realizes  that  one  of  her  countrymen  is  in  danger  of  discovery  by  enemy 
guards.  With  rare  skill  she  doubles  on  his  ski  tracks  and  finally,  under 
the  very  nose  of  the  enemy,  she  falls  on  the  telltale  spot  from  which 
her  fellow  Norwegian  has  jumped.  The  story  continues  with  an 
account  of  the  adventure  of  Ingri  and  her  brothers  in  carrying  gold 
through  the  enemy  lines.  The  children’s  achievement  makes  their 
giftless  Christmas  the  most  “golden”  holiday  they  have  ever  known. 

This  tale  is  a version  of  a modern  legend  which  children  will  want 
to  believe,  for  all  children  wish  to  play  a real  part  in  a war  involving 
their  country,  and  they  will  readily  identify  themselves  with  the  young 
Norwegian  patriots  of  this  story. 
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PREPARING  FOR  READING 


Have  the  children  find  “A  Golden  Christmas”  in  the  table  of  contents. 
Then  have  them  turn  to  page  250  and  read  this  page  to  learn  the  time 
and  place  settings  of  this  story.  In  the  ensuing  discussion  elicit  that  the 
events  of  the  story  take  place  in  a village  in  modern  Norway  at  Christmas 
time.  Help  children  locate  Norway  on  a map  or  globe.  Be  sure  they  sense 
the  mood  and  general  atmosphere  of  the  story— the  country  is  at  war,  there 
are  none  of  the  usual  Christmas  preparations  under  way,  and  no  one  is 
particularly  happy.  Encourage  children  to  guess  what  the  story  title  means, 
and  mention  that  when  they  read  the  story  they  will  learn  how  what  prom- 
ised to  be  a cheerless  Christmas  turned  into  a “golden”  one. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Pages  250-255  . . . Have  pupils  read  to  the  middle  of  page  255  to  learn 
of  an  exciting  adventure  Ingri  had  on  her  way  home.  After  the  silent  read- 
ing discuss  who  Olaf  was  and  what  Ingri  did  to  save  him  from  detection  by 
the  enemy.  Check  children’s  ability  to  sense  implications  in  the  story  by  such 
questions  as  “Why  would  the  enemy  have  known  immediately  that  Olaf 
should  not  be  in  Sarnik?  Where  were  all  the  Norwegian  men?  Where  do 
you  think  Olaf  had  been?  For  what  reasons  might  he  have  returned?  Why 
was  it  so  important  that  he  keep  out  of  the  enemy’s  sight?”  Emphasize 
Ingri’s  courage  and  resourcefulness  in  covering  up  Olaf’s  tracks  and  her 
willingness  to  take  insults  about  her  skiing  rather  than  endanger  Olaf  by 
proving  her  skill. 

Pages  255-262  . . . Tell  children  that  the  rest  of  the  story  relates 
another  exciting  adventure  that  Ingri  and  other  Norwegian  children  had. 
After  silent  reading  direct  discussion  by  asking  questions  to  bring  out  the 
thread  of  the  story  and  to  stimulate  children’s  reactions.  Adjust  ques- 
tioning to  individuals,  but  include  everyone  in  the  discussion.  Ask  such 
questions  as  “Why  were  packages  being  wrapped  when  there  were  no 
presents  to  put  in  them?  Where  was  the  gold  going  to  be  taken?  Why 
couldn’t  it  be  left  in  Norway?  Why  was  placing  the  gold  in  Christmas 
packages  such  a clever  idea?  Why  does  Ingri’s  saving  of  Olaf  now  seem 
to  be  doubly  important?” 

Have  pupils  recall  the  plans  for  getting  the  gold  out  of  Norway,  and 
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encourage  them  to  describe  experiences  Ingri  and  her  friends  had  in  carry- 
ing out  these  plans.  Bring  out  the  feelings  these  Norwegian  children  had 
as  they  fulfilled  their  part  in  the  plans;  e.g.,  fear,  excitement,  nervousness, 
pride,  and  let  them  read  aloud  parts  of  the  story  in  which  these  various 
feelings  are  described.  Ask,  “Do  you  think  the  children  would  have  ex- 
changed their  “golden”  Christmas  for  the  usual  kind?  Why,  or  why  not?” 
Explain  that  this  story  is  what  might  be  called  a legend  and  develop  the 
idea  that  as  in  all  legends  the  story  might  or  might  not-  be  true.  Explain 
that  newspapers  printed  a rumor  about  some  children  taking  gold  out  of 
Norway  through  enemy  lines.  Tell  children  that  the  incident  probably 
never  happened  but  that  this  story  and  a book  have  been  based  on  the 
newspaper  item.  Lead  children  to  judge  whether  or  not  the  events  in  this 
story  could  have  happened,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  actually  did 
happen. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Identifying  character  traits  ...  In  informal  discussion  lead  pu- 
pils to  tell  why  they  would  like  to  know  Ingri,  the  little  Norwegian  girl. 
Suggest  that  they  try  to  think  of  specific  words  for  the  qualities  of  character 
Ingri  had  that  make  them  admire  her.  As  children  suggest  words,  list  them 
on  the  blackboard  and  ask  pupils  to  cite  incidents  in  the  story  that  prove 
she  had  the  qualities  listed.  The  complete  list  should  include  words  that 
refer  to  the  following  character  traits: 

courage  enthusiasm  energy 

quick  wit  sense  of  humor  kindness 

loyalty  self-control  calmness 

Enriching  vocabulary  . . . The  procedure  suggested  below  is  de- 
signed to  arouse  children’s  interest  in  new  words  they  have  met  and  to 
give  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  check  on  children’s  ability  to  recall  and 
use  words  found  in  their  reading.  In  informal  discussion  point  out  that 
this  group  of  stories  about  foreign  lands  contains  many  interesting  and 
somewhat  unusual  words.  Write  on  the  blackboard,  “The  men  heard  the 
clash  of  brass  plates  which  were  being  struck  together  to  make  a ringing 
sound,”  and  ask  pupils  if  they  remember  what  such  plates  are  called.  If  no 
child  remembers  cymbals,  ask  pupils  to  turn  to  page  225  to  see  if  they  can 
find  the  word. 
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Use  the  same  procedure  with  each  of  the  sentences  given  below.  The 
word  referred  to  and  the  number  of  the  page  on  which  it  is  found  are  given 
in  parenthesis  for  the  convenience  of  the  teacher. 

The  hard  white  tusk  of  the  elephant  is  valuable. 

The  sultan  wore  a scarf  wound  around  his  head. 

In  the  jungle  swamp  they  saw  a very  tall  tree- 
like plant  with  stiff , hollow  stems. 

A brownish-yellow  lioness  crossed  their  path. 

The  ship  went  through  a narrow  bay  bordered 
with  high  cliffs. 

Think-and-Do  Hook  . . . Use  pages  60  and  61. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Comparing  stories  . . . Children  may  enjoy  reading  independently 
the  book  Wandering  Monday  and  Other  Days  in  Old  Bergen  by  Ragnhild 
Chevalier  and  contrasting  peaceful  life  in  Norway  as  described  there  with 
the  picture  of  life  in  Norway  during  the  enemy  occupation. 

Composing  riddles  . . . Pupils  have  no  doubt  read  a good  many 
stories  and  books  about  children  in  other  lands  by  this  time,  and  they  may 
enjoy  composing  riddles  about  these  book  characters.  If  pupils  choose  to 
write  their  riddles,  they  might  accompany  them  with  sketches  of  the  book 
characters  described  in  the  riddles. 

Relating  reading  and  life  experiences  . . . Emphasize  the 
idea  that  there  are  many  ways  by  which  children  can  serve  their  country, 
especially  in  time  of  war.  Encourage  pupils  to  discuss  ways  by  which  they 
have  contributed  to  their  country’s  war  effort,  or  to  mention  newspaper 
or  magazine  articles  they  have  read  describing  how  other  children  have 
made  contributions.  Such  ways  as  helping  with  scrap  drives,  saving  waste 
fats,  buying  war  bonds  and  stamps,  enlisting  dogs  in  the  Dogs  for  Defense 
Corps,  etc.,  may  be  mentioned. 

Extending  concepts  . . . Children  whose  parents  or  grandparents 
came  from  or  have  visited  Norway  may  be  encouraged  to  relate  information 
about  the  country  learned  from  their  families,  to  show  pictures  or  movies 
of  the  country,  to  describe  customs,  to  display  costumes,  to  sing  old  folk 
songs,  or  to  perform  folk  dances  learned  from  their  parents. 


(ivory,  page  217) 
( turban , page  218) 

( bamboo , page  21 9) 
(tawny,  page  240) 

(fiord,  page  256) 
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◄ PACES  263  -27 4 ► 


Jlucia  and  eJf-U 

After  the  swift  action  and  suspense  of  the  preceding  story,  this  tale  of 
Lucio  and  his  lazy  carabao  provides  a pleasant  contrast.  The  appeal  of 
this  story  lies  in  its  slyly  humorous  style  and  plot.  A small  boy  tames  a 
^vicious  carabao  after  grown-ups  have  failed.  When,  in  the  market 
place,  he  succeeds  in  moving  the  carabao — something  the  shopkeeper, 
the  policeman,  and  the  crowd  have  been  unable  to  do — his  triumph  is 
assured.  The  scene  of  this  story  is  the  Philippines,  but  the  situation 
which  forms  the  plot  would  be  entertaining  in  any  setting. 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

If  the  book  Lucio  and  His  Nuong  by  Lucy  Herndon  Crockett  is  available, 
the  teacher  might  read  aloud  the  description  of  the  story  setting  found  on 
the  end  sheets  of  the  book.  She  should  explain  that  the  story  “Lucio  and 
His  Buffalo’'  is  taken  from  the  book  by  Lucy  Herndon  Crockett. 

If  the  book  Lucio  and  His  Nuong  is  not  available,  help  pupils  locate  the 
setting  of  the  story,  the  Philippine  Islands,  on  a map  or  globe.  Then  sug- 
gest that  children  read  the  first  paragraph  of  the  story  on  page  263  to  get 
an  idea  of  the  particular  setting  in  which  Lucio  lived.  Explain  that  some 
idea  of  life  in  a Philippine  village  can  be  gained  through  reading  the  story 
“Lucio  and  His  Buffalo,”  but  that  the  story  should  be  read  solely  for  fun. 

The  pronunciations  of  the  following  foreign  words  and  phrases  are 
included  for  the  convenience  of  the  teacher:  nanoc  ( nanok '),  eclog 
(ek  log '),  salamat  ( si  Vi' mat),  ai  (i),  and  he-ungh  (ha  ungh'). 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Pages  263-265  . . . Have  children  read  these  pages  to  learn  about 
Lucio’s  buffalo  and  the  problems  he  presented  to  Lucio  and  his  family. 
After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “How  was  Lucio’s  buffalo  different  from  the 
other  buffaloes?  Why  did  it  matter  that  the  buffalo  was  lazy?  How  did 
everyone  treat  the  lazy  animal?  How  did  Lucio  decide  to  master  it?  Do 
you  think  kindness  will  tame  the  buffalo?”  In  this  discussion  make  sure 
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pupils  understand  that  carabao  is  synonymous  for  water  buffalo , and  that 
the  carabao  is  a different  type  from  the  buffalo  they  read  about  in  “Jona- 
than’s Buffalo.” 

Pages  266-274  . . . Boys  and  girls  should  finish  the  story  to  learn 
whether  or  not  Lucio  succeeded  in  mastering  the  buffalo  by  treating  him 
kindly.  After  the  silent  reading  discuss  the  first  proof  of  Lucio’s  mastery 
of  the  buffalo— -his  ability  to  make  him  come  ashore  and  work.  Then 
have  children  describe  the  humorous  incident  at  the  market  as  final  proof 
that  Lucio  was  indeed  the  carabao’s  master.  See  if  pupils  can  “put  their 
finger”  on  the  elements  that  make  this  incident  so  humorous;  e.g.,  the 
mere  idea  of  a big  animal  blocking  the  doorway  of  a store,  a small  boy 
doing  what  the  grown-ups  cannot  do,  the  crowd  being  led  to  expect  “a 
magnificent  young  man”  to  move  the  carabao  and  having  a small  boy 
appear  instead. 

Children’s  enjoyment  of  this  story  will  be  enhanced  by  giving  them  an 
opportunity  to  read  it  aloud.  If  possible,  the  book  Lucio  and  His  Nuong 
should  also  be  made  available  so  that  children  can  enjoy  the  unusual  and 
spirited  illustrations. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Making  inferences  . . . Check  pupils’  ability  to  infer  from  the  con- 
text the  meaning  of  foreign  words  by  having  them  locate  the  following 
words  in  “Lucio  and  His  Buffalo,”  and  by  having  them  tell  what  they 
think  each  word  must  mean : 

nanoc  (chicken),  page  267 
eclog  (egg),  page  267 
salamat  (thank  you),  page  268 

Continue  this  procedure  with  the  following  foreign  words  from  “Salt 
for  Money”: 

az heebee  (wonderful),  page  231 

aye  nom  (oh,  yes),  page  232 

maa  salaame  (go  with  my  peace),  page  232 

metalik  (a  measure  of  weight),  page  236 

Think-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  pages  62  and  63. 
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EXTENDING  INTERESTS 


Extending  concepts  . . . Encourage  children  to  seek  additional  in- 
formation about  life  in  the  Philippines,  especially  about  life  in  larger  cities. 
They  should  be  referred  to  the  encyclopedia  and  to  pertinent  geography 
texts  or  other  social-studies  books.  They  may  also  be  referred  to  such 
books  as  Carlos  and  Lola  by  Phyllis  A.  Sowers,  and  Pedro’s  Coconut  Skates 
by  Esther  Wood.  Time  should  be  provided  later  for  discussion  and  reports 
of  information  gained,  for  the  clarification  of  inaccurate  or  incomplete  ideas 
about  the  Islands,  for  reviews  of  especially  interesting  books  or  magazine 
articles  about  the  Philippines,  etc. 

Seeing  movies  . . . The  teacher  may  show  available  films  or  slides 
which  give  especially  good  pictures  of  life  in  some  section  of  the  Philippines. 
Possibly,  she  may  be  able  to  borrow  and  show  films  taken  by  persons  in  the 
community  who  have  visited  the  Islands. 

Comparing  life  activities  with  those  in  stories  . . . Boys 
and  girls  may  be  interested  in  telling  or  writing  their  experiences  with  pets, 
especially  with  pets  that  no  one  else  could  manage.  They  may  compare 
their  methods  of  handling  difficult  pets  with  the  method  used  by  Lucio. 

EXTENDING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

Sharing  reading  experiences  ...  At  this  time  a period  might 
profitably  be  devoted  to  a discussion  of  the  books,  stories,  magazine  articles, 
or  newspaper  materials  children  have  been  reading  that  deal  with  life  in 
other  lands.  Children  can  be  led  to  a simple  classification  of  materials  they 
have  read  by  the  use  of  such  questions  as  these:  “What  stories  about  chil- 
dren in  other  lands  did  you  read  that  you  think  should  be  read  just  for 
fun?  What  materials  did  you  read  that  were  written  purely  to  give  you 
information  about  different  countries?  Did  you  read  any  books  that  were 
the  stories  of  the  lives  of  great  men  and  women  from  other  countries?” 

To  bring  out  the  idea  that  in  spite  of  superficial  differences  children  are 
much  the  same  the  world  over;  ask  some  questions  that  will  focus  atten- 
tion on  thoughts,  feelings,  or  experiences  common  to  boys  and  girls  almost 
anywhere.  For  example,  ask  such  questions  as  “Did  any  of  the  children 
you  read  about  in  other  countries  remind  you  of  yourself  or  your  brothers 
and  sisters?  How?  Did  any  of  these  children  have  experiences  that  re- 
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minded  you  of  some  experiences  you  have  had?  What  experiences  did 
they  have  that  you  would  like  very  much  to  have?” 

Allow  time  for  pupils  to  read  aloud  parts  or  all  of  stories  that  they  have 
especially  enjoyed.  Pupils  might  also  be  encouraged  to  share  interesting 
reading  materials  by  dramatizing  sections  of  stories  or  books,  by  writing 
book  “teasers”  to  interest  others  in  reading  the  books,  or  by  making  posters 
to  call  attention  to  good  books  about  foreign  lands. 

Extending  concepts  ...  To  further  dispel  any  ideas  children  may 
have  that  people  in  foreign  lands  are  “different”  or  “queer,”  develop  the 
understanding  that  the  United  States  is  composed  of  people  whose  parents, 
grandparents,  or  other  ancestors  came  from  countries  all  over  the  world. 
Pupils  may  be  encouraged  to  mention  the  racial  stock  from  which  their 
families  come,  and  to  describe  various  homeland  interests  or  customs 
which  their  families  have  preserved  in  this  country  throughout  the  years. 
For  example,  children  might  describe  collections  of  folk  songs  that  their 
parents  have  in  the  form  of  victrola  records.  They  might  describe  or  actu- 
ally demonstrate  folk  dances  their  parents  have  taught  them.  They  might 
bring  in  for  display  pictures  of  other  lands,  objects  brought  from  these 
lands  by  their  families,  replicas  of  costumes  worn  by  people  in  old-world 
countries,  etc.  Perhaps  a small  exhibit  might  be  arranged  during  which 
pictures  and  objects  brought  from  other  countries  could  be  displayed. 

An  interesting  book— excellent  to  use  at  this  point  because  it  describes 
the  variety  of  child  life  that  exists  in  the  United  States  as  a result  of  the 
preservation  of  the  languages  and  customs  of  many  national  groups— is 
Young  Americans  from  Many  Lands  by  Anne  Merriman  Peck  and  Enid 
Johnson.  This  book  stresses  the  part  these  national  groups  are  playing  in 
American  life.  The  teacher  may  wish  to  refer  children  to  the  book  for 
independent  reading,  or  she  may  choose  to  read  aloud  some  of  the  chapters 
to  the  class. 
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Pages  197-218  of  this  Guidebook 
Unit  VI  of  Days  and  Deeds  . . . 


The  Great  Outdoors 


The  UNDERLYING  THEME  . . . of  this  unit  is  man’s  relationship 
to  his  natural  environment.  The  scope  of  the  unit  is  broad,  for  the 
stories  present  different  aspects  of  man’s  natural  environment  in 
widely  varied  settings.  The  fascination  of  observing,  studying,  and 
dealing  with  natural  phenomena  of  various  kinds  is  here  aptly  por- 
trayed in  genuinely  appealing  story  material. 

Human-interest  appeal  is  high  in  the  stories,  and  the  characters  are 
convincingly  real.  Two  boys  explore  a cave,  but  keep  their  wits  about 
them  and  get  back  safely.  A group  of  children  use  their  ingenuity  and 
knowledge  of  the  outdoor  world  to  aid  in  a reforestation  project.  By 
sheer  kindness  a cowboy  wins  the  friendship  of  an  abandoned  dog  and 
finds  his  faith  in  the  outlaw  dog  justified  in  a crisis.  In  spite  of  their 
fright,  boys  with  the  Martin  Johnson  expedition  take  photographs  of 
lions.  A boy  in  the  Andes  loves  his  pet  llama,  as  boys  the  world  over 
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love  their  pets.  A young  naturalist  who  is  poor  in  athletics  wins  a 
coveted  position  by  “sticking  to  his  own  line.”  These  story  characters, 
viewed  against  the  background  of  cave,  forest,  jungle,  mountain  peak, 
and  placid  river  bank,  will  make  boys  and  girls  eager  to  know  more 
about  the  rich  variety  of  life  in  the  great  outdoors. 

Boys  and  girls  reading  “The  Great  Outdoors”  will  gain  much  accu- 
rate information  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  furnished  with  leads 
into  many  different  fields  of  reading  and  investigation.  The  unit  pro- 
vides opportunities  for  arousing  interest  in  reading  extensively  about 
conservation,  animal  photography,  nature  hobbies,  natural  wonders, 
and  characteristics  of  animals. 

INTRODUCING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

Discuss  with  boys  and  girls  what  they  might  expect  to  read  about  in  a unit 
called  “The  Great  Outdoors.”  When  they  mention  that  they  might  antici- 
pate stories  about  caves,  rivers,  forests,  plants,  animals,  mountains,  and 
waterfalls,  write  these  topics  on  the  blackboard.  Use  these  topics  to  stimu- 
late further  discussion  of  children’s  own  experiences  with  the  outdoor 
world.  They  may  tell  about  visits  to  national  parks,  caves,  waterfalls,  or 
other  natural  phenomena  of  interest. 

Preliminary  discussion  before  reading  the  unit  may  also  be  used  to  explore 
any  specialized  interests  or  hobbies  children  may  have  in  the  field  of  nature 
study.  These  interests  or  hobbies  may  be  ascertained  through  such  ques- 
tions as  “Do  any  of  you  have  special  interests  such  as  gardening,  collecting 
rocks,  or  learning  the  names  of  stars  and  planets?  How  did  you  happen  to 
start  your  hobby?  What  exhibits  do  you  have  that  you  might  bring  to 
school  for  your  classmates  to  see?” 

Interest  in  reading  this  unit  may  be  stimulated  further  by  any  of  the 
following  procedures: 

Assembling  an  exhibit  of  books  mentioned  in  the  bibliography  in  “ Days 
and  Deeds ” and  using  these  books  to  initiate  reading  of  stories  about  “ The 
Great  Outdoors .” 

Preparing  bulletin-board  displays  of  pictures  showing  interesting  natural 
phenomena  such  as  famous  caves , rock  formations , waterfalls,  geysers , etc. 

Showing  motion  pictures  about  plant  or  animal  life , conservation  of  our 
forests , the  life  of  “ plant  wizards”  such  as  Luther  Burbank,  and  so  on. 
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< PACES  276-284  ► 


9n&ide  the.  £asUk 

Stories  about  caves  have  always  interested  children,  and  this  tale  will 
prove  no  exception.  Phil  and  joe  discover  the  opening  of  the  cave 
quite  by  accident  and  decide  to  explore.  After  walking,  sometimes 
crawling,  through  the  strange,  wondrous  cavern,  they  suddenly  find 
themselves  in  a great  white  room  filled  with  cube-shaped  crystals,  a 
few  of  which  they  excitedly  break  off  and  carry  home.  When  the  boys 
display  the  samples,  they  learn  they  have  discovered  valuable  fluorite 
crystals,  eventually  destined  to  finance  them  through  college. 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Ask  children  if  they  have  ever  visited  an  underground  cave,  and  lead  them 
to  name  and  locate  various  caverns  they  have  seen.  Encourage  discussion 
about  these  experiences  by  asking,  '‘What  was  the  name  of  the  cave  you 
visited  and  where  was  it  located?  Did  a guide  go  with  you  through  the 
cave?  Why?  What  did  you  see  as  you  walked  along?  How  did  you  feel?" 
If  it  is  necessary,  supply  the  names  of  such  famous  places  as  Mammoth 
Cave  and  the  Carlsbad  Caverns,  and  emphasize  the  necessity  of  having 
guides  to  direct  visitors  through  the  caves. 

Build  further  background  for  this  story  by  showing  pictures  and  maps 
of  various  types  of  caves.  Children  who  have  visited  caves  may  bring  in  for 
display  samples  of  rock  formation,  souvenir  post  cards,  etc.  If  possible,  show 
a movie  which  will  help  children  visualize  underground  caverns. 

During  the  discussion  bring  out  the  fact  that  caves  have  many  kinds  of 
rock  formations.  Say,  "As  you  read  'Inside  the  Earth/  you  will  learn  what 
scientists  call  these  rock  formations.  You  will  also  find  out  what  happened 
to  Joe  and  Phil  in  the  cave  and  how  they  made  a valuable  discovery." 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

After  the  silent  reading  clarify  children’s  understandings  of  the  story  by 
asking  such  questions  as  the  following:  "How  did  Phil  and  Joe  locate  the 
cave?  Which  boy  would  you  rather  have  as  a guide?  Why?  Do  you  think 
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Phil  and  Joe  should  have  explored  the  cave  by  themselves?  Why,  or  why 
not?”  Bring  out  the  fact  that  although  the  boys  were  careful,  something 
over  which  they  had  no  control  might  have  harmed  them  in  the  cavern; 
e.g.,  falling  rock,  gases,  etc.  Ask  children  to  tell  what  other  plan  the  boys 
might  have  devised  for  exploring  the  cave. 

Then  ask,  “Why  can’t  you  find  stalactites  and  stalagmites  in  all  caves? 
Why  would  you  like  to  find  a cave  of  fluorite  crystals  on  your  property?  Do 
you  know  of  any  industries  that  have  found  uses  for  fluorite?”  If  children 
do  not  know  how  fluorite  is  used,  explain  that  it  is  used  in  making  glass  and 
in  the  process  of  mixing  some  metals  together. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Studying  synonymous  meanings  ...  To  initiate  a study  of  more 
or  less  synonymous  word  meanings  and  to  promote  understanding  of  why 
good  writers  use  synonyms,  direct  attention  to  the  use  of  the  word  proposed 
on  page  277  and  to  the  use  of  suggested  on  page  281.  Lead  pupils  to  see 
that  the  two  words  might  be  used  interchangeably. 

Have  pupils  read  the  next  to  the  last  sentence  on  page  276  and  discuss 
the  reason  why  exclaimed  is  a better  word  than  said  to  use  in  this  sentence. 
Then  have  children  read  page  277  and  decide  in  which  sentences  exclaimed 
might  be  used  instead  of  another  word;  i.e.,  instead  of  said  in  paragraph 
2,  cried  in  paragraph  4,  and  said  in  paragraph  6.  Read  aloud  page  277 
using  the  word  exclaimed  instead  of  each  of  the  synonyms  referred  to  above; 
then  develop  the  idea  that  if  the  author  had  used  exclaimed  in  every  sen- 
tence in  which  it  could  have  been  used,  the  effect  would  have  been 
monotonous. 

In  like  manner  discuss  the  use  of  the  following  words  and  phrases: 

c old  draft  of  air— strong,  cool  current  of  air  ( page  277) 
small  opening— hole  (page  277) 
cord— string  (page  277) 

enormous  opening— doorway  of  a great  room  (page  279) 

pillars— columns  (page  279) 

spires— steeples  (page  279) 

brook— stream  (page  281) 

cavern— cave  (page  281) 

Tli ink -and- 1>»  Book  . . . Use  pages  64  and  65. 
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EXTENDING  INTERESTS 


Telling  stories  . . . Children  may  enjoy  telling  stories  of  interesting 
experiences  they  have  had  in  the  outdoor  world.  In  preparing  for  this 
activity  discuss  with  children  the  idea  that  a good  storyteller  varies  his 
choice  of  words;  e.g.,  instead  of  repeating  the  word  said,  he  uses  such 
words  as  cried,  shouted,  whispered,  and  answered.  Make  sure  that  children 
understand  that  variety  in  choice  of  words  enables  the  author  to  express 
ideas  accurately  and  in  an  interesting  way.  Encourage  pupils  to  prepare 
their  talks  carefully  to  avoid  monotonous  repetition  of  words. 

Sharing  personal  Interests  . . . Exhibits  of  children’s  rock  collec- 
tions, samples  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  preserved  leaf  or  flower  collections, 
etc.,  may  be  arranged.  Children  should  prepare  appropriate  labels  or  ex- 
planatory paragraphs  to  accompany  their  collections. 


The  Forestry  Department  needs  fir  cones  for  a replanting  project  and  is 
willing  to  pay  for  them.  Little  realizing  the  difficulties  involved, 
George,  Henry,  and  Ellen  agree  to  gather  cones  so  that  they  can  earn 
money  to  help  buy  a school  radio  and  start  a library.  Their  method 
of  getting  the  cones  is  a credit  to  their  perseverance,  to  their  sense  of 
fair  play,  and  to  the  feeling  of  responsibility  they  have  toward  the  small 
animals  of  the  forest. 

Information  in  the  story  is  accurate,  and  the  children’s  fine  attitudes 
are  admirable  without  being  overdrawn.  The  story  happenings  dupli- 
cate many  real-life  incidents  in  which  the  energy  and  ingenuity  of 
children  result  in  worth-while  contributions  to  civic  and  national 
enterprises. 


Place  the  story  title  "Forest  Helpers”  on  the  blackboard  and  ask,  "Of  whom 
do  we  usually  think  when  forest  helpers  are  mentioned?”  When  pupils 
mention  foresters  or  forest  rangers,  lead  them  to  discuss  some  of  the  func- 
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PREPARING  FOR  READING 
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tions  of  these  workers  in  protecting  our  forests.  Explain  that  many  of 
these  activities  are 'carried  out  under  the  direction  of  our  government’s 
Forestry  Department.  If  children  do  not  mention  the  activities  of  foresters 
in  replanting  trees,  comment  on  this  service.  Also  explain  the  term 
reforestation , and  tell  children  that  when  they  read  the  story  they  will  learn 
why  reforestation  is  important.  Then  suggest  that  pupils  read  the  story  to 
learn  who  the  "Forest  Helpers”  described  in  it  were  and  what  they  did  to 
help  protect  or  preserve  our  forests. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Pages  285-288  . . . Have  pupils  read  the  first  four  pages  silently.  Sug- 
gest that  they  look  in  the  glossary  or  in  their  dictionaries  to  find  the  mean- 
ing or  pronunciation  of  words  they  do  not  know. 

After  the  silent  reading  discuss  who  the  forest  helpers  described  in  the 
story  are  and  what  they  plan  to  do.  Lead  children  to  comment  on  the 
reasons  why  the  Forestry  Department  wants  fir  cones  and  why  the  children 
are  so  eager  to  gather  them.  Ask,  "What  makes  you  think  gathering  these 
cones  is  not  an  easy  task?  Are  Henry,  George,  and  Ellen  the  kind  of  people 
you  would  like  to  have  helping  you?  Why,  or  why  not?” 

Emphasize  the  interesting  information  given  in  this  part  of  the  story  by 
such  questions  as  "How  are  seeds  obtained  from  the  cones?  Of  what 
importance  are  even  a few  pounds  of  these  seeds?  What  kinds  of  cones 
are  most  useful  to  the  reforestation  service?  Why?  Why  is  it  so  important 
that  new  -forests  be  planted?  What  makes  you  think  people  have  not 
always  realized  how  essential  forests  are?” 

Pages  289-293  . . . Suggest  that  the  remainder  of  the  story  be  read  to 
discover  what  unexpected  help  the  children  had  in  gathering  the  cones. 
After  the  silent  reading  clarify  the  meanings  of  such  phrases  as,  "a  second 
missile”  and  "in  prime  condition.”  Then  discuss  who  the  mysterious  helpers 
were  and  why  the  children  didn’t  make  use  of  their  help  the  first  day.  Ask, 
"What  was  George’s  plan?  Why  was  each  side  the  gainer  by  using  the 
plan?”  In  further  discussion  lead  pupils  to  comment  on  the  success  of  the 
plan,  on  the  number  of  sacks  of  cones  that  were  gathered,  and  on  the  unex- 
pected contribution  made  by  the  chief  forester.  Be  sure  children  under- 
stand what  an  autographed  book  is,  and  ask  them  what  kind  of  informa- 
tion they  might  expect  to  find  in  a book  entitled  "The  Romance  of  Trees.” 
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Extend  interpretation  by  asking,  “What  qualities  did  the  children  show 
by  their  actions  in  this  story?”  As  pupils  consider  this  question,  lead  them 
to  comment  on  the  qualities  of  persistence,  carefulness,  and  fair  play  as 
exhibited  by  the  actions  of  the  three  children.  Develop  the  idea  that  the 
children’s  knowledge  of  squirrels’  habits  saved  them  from  thoughtlessly 
robbing  the  animals  of  their  winter’s  food,  and  the  idea  that,  if  they  had  not 
had  this  knowledge,  they  might  unintentionally  have  done  harm  to  the 
squirrels.  Ask  children  to  think  of  other  instances  in  which  lack  of  infor- 
mation about  the  outdoor  world  might  lead  to  harmful  actions.  For 
example,  children  might  mention  that  some  people  kill  toads  because  they 
do  not  know  that  these  animals  eat  insects  harmful  to  gardens. 

Promote  children’s  awareness  of  happenings  in  their  own  neighborhood 
and  community  by  asking,  “Has  any  reforestation  taken  place  near  your 
town?  If  so,  where?  Who  did  the  replanting?  If  you  don’t  know,  how 
might  you  find  out?  Is  there  a forester  in  your  neighborhood  that  you  can 
talk  to?  Is  there  any  place  where  reforestation  might  well  be  carried  on 
near  your  town  or  county?  Why?” 


EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Extending  and  strengthening  word  meanings.  . . The  fol- 
lowing procedures  are  helpful  in  extending  meanings  of  words  and  in  pro- 
moting the  use  of  context  in  determining  meanings.  Mimeograph  copies 
of  the  following  groups  of  sentences  or  write  them  on  the  blackboard: 


1 . The  hunters  heard  the  bay  of  the  hounds. 

2.  The  cook  put  bay  leaves  in  the  sauce. 

3.  The  black  horse  kicked  the  bay  horse. 

4.  The  boat  was  anchored  in  the  bay. 

5.  Cannery  Bay  is  the  name  of  a town. 

B. 

1.  A small  bay  tree  was  growing  on  the  hillside. 

2.  Bay  City  is  in  Michigan 

3.  The  big  bay  team  took  the  prize  at  the  fair.  

4.  The  cowboy  heard  the  mournful  bay  of  the  lost  dog. 

5.  A fjord  is  a long , narrow  bay  with  steep  cliffs  on  either  side.  _ 
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II 


A. 

1 . The  cones  were  thick  under  the  pine  trees. 

2.  The  children  all  liked  ice-cream  cones. 

3.  There  were  four  square  blocks  and  one  cone-shaped  one. 

B. 

1.  The  boys  brought  two  big  Hr  cones  from  the  National  Park.  

2.  The  hat  had  a cone-shaped  crown.  

3.  Jack  wanted  orange  ice  in  his  cone. 

III 

A. 

1 . The  rain  was  just  a spring  shower. 

2.  The  girls  gave  a shower  for  the  bride. 

3.  Sparks  began  to  shower  from  the  roof  of  the  burning  building. 

B. 

1.  Mary  couldn't  decide  on  a present  to  take  to  the  shower.  

2.  The  sun  shone  brightly  after  the  April  shower.  

3.  In  the  fall  the  leaves  shower  from  the  trees. 

IV 

A. 

1 . The  children  walked  in  a single  file. 

2.  The  lawyer  kept  his  papers  in  a file. 

3.  There  was  a file  in  the  carpenter's  tool  box. 

B. 

1.  The  author  went  to  his  file  to  get  the  notes.  

2.  The  long  file  of  soldiers  stood  at  attention.  

3.  Susan  couldn't  Hnd  her  nail  file. 

The  first  part  of  the  exercises  should  be  done  under  guidance.  Have  the 
children  note  the  word  bay  in  each  sentence  in  Group  A and  tell  what  they 
think  the  word  means  in  each.  Then  ask  them  to  read  the  first  sentence 
in  Group  B and  decide  which  sentence  in  Group  A comes  nearest  to  using 
the  word  bay  in  the  same  sense.  When  children  decide  upon  the  second 
sentence,  place  the  number  2 in  the  blank  after  the  sentence.  Continue 
with  the  remaining  sentences  in  Group  B. 

Then  ask  children  to  continue  independently  with  Parts  II,  III,  and  IV 
of  the  exercise,  putting  after  each  sentence  in  Group  B the  number  of  the 
A sentence  which  comes  nearest  to  using  the  word  printed  in  boldface  in 
the  same  sense. 
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After  children  have  indicated  their  responses,  they  should  be  encouraged 
to  give  reasons  for  their  choices  and  to  listen  to  those  given  by  their  class- 
mates. This  exercise  should  be  fully  discussed  in  class,  and  emphasis  should 
be  placed  upon  giving  valid  reasons  rather  than  upon  the  rightness  or 
wrongness  of  answers. 

Thlnk-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  66,  67,  and  68. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Locating  additional  information  ...  To  aid  children  in  Ending 
additional  information  about  reforestation,  have  them  first  formulate  the 
specific  questions  they  would  like  to  have  answered.  Record  these  questions 
on  the  blackboard.  Children  may  be  expected  to  raise  such  questions  as: 

What  other  kinds  of  trees  besides  hr  trees  are  being  replanted ? 

Are  all  of  these  trees  planted  from  seeds ? 

Why  have  so  many  of  our  forests  been  cut  down ? 

Are  people  still  allowed  to  cut  down  forests  whenever  they  want  to? 

How  do  floods  ruin  the  countryside? 

How  do  men  learn  to  be  foresters? 

Have  pupils  mention  sources  to  which  they  would  turn  in  seeking  infor- 
mation to  answer  these  questions;  e.g.,  encyclopedia,  social-studies  books, 
geographies,  and  stories  in  other  readers.  Then  have  them  select  key  words 
to  look  for  in  the  tables  of  contents  and  indexes  in  these  books;  e.g.,  trees , 
forests,  replanting,  floods,  reforestation.  If  pupils  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
terms  conservation  and  soil  erosion,  explain  these  terms  and  mention  that 
information  may  also  be  located  under  these  topics  in  the  various  reference 
books.  Be  sure  to  provide  a period  at  some  later  time  for  children  to  report 
information  they  have  obtained,  or  to  read  aloud  parts  of  books  or  articles 
that  give  pertinent  data. 

Making  a scrapbook  . . . Boys  and  girls  might  be  encouraged  to 
start  making  a scrapbook  entitled  “Do  You  Know?”  or  “Interesting  Facts 
about  the  Outdoor  World.”  In  this  scrapbook  they  might  record  informa- 
tion about  caves,  forestry,  conservation,  and  other  topics  related  to  “The 
Great  Outdoors.”  Children’s  reports  in  the  scrapbook  should  be  organized 
under  general  headings,  and  the  reports  might  be  accompanied  by  pictures, 
clippings,  child-drawn  sketches,  or  original  diagrams. 
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◄ PAGES  294-  3 04  ► 

Wild 

Among  the  many  dog  stories  available  for  children,  none  is  more 
moving  than  that  of  “Wild  Dog.”  This  is  the  story  of  a masterless 
collie  that  is  shot  at  and  hunted  by  men  who  mistake  him  for  a killer 
of  calves.  Only  one  man  believes  in  him,  the  cowboy  Dusty,  who  vows 
that  he  will  make  friends  with  the  dog.  Dusty  succeeds  better  than 
he  ever  dreamed  he  would.  Later,  when  the  cowboy  is  injured  and  near 
death,  the  collie’s  devotion  overcomes  his  fear  of  the  men  who  shot  at 
him;  he  leads  them  to  the  unconscious  Dusty. 

A collie  is  a working  dog,  trustworthy  in  his  care  of  animals  and 
used  to  the  companionship  of  a beloved  master.  When  the  collie  is 
denied  his  work  and  his  master,  he  is  lost.  This  story  brings  out  these 
characteristics  of  the  collie,  Tip.  It  shows,  too,  how  easy  it  is  to  mis- 
judge a dog.  The  tale  is  as  poignant  as  it  is  exciting. 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Arouse  interest  in  this  story  by  asking  children  whether  or  not  any  of  them 
owns  or  is  familiar  with  a collie  dog.  Discuss  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
these  dogs.  Stress  the  collie’s  gentleness  with  children,  his  ability  to  work 
on  farms,  his  marked  devotion  to  his  owner,  etc.  Ask  pupils  to  cite  inci- 
dents they  know  in  which  collies,  or  other  dogs,  have  proved  their  devo- 
tion by  walking  miles  to  return  to  a familiar  home  or  to  an  original  owner. 
Tell  pupils  that  the  story  “Wild  Dog”  is  about  a collie  that  traveled  twenty 
miles  back  to  the  only  home  he  had  ever  known.  Suggest  that  they  read 
to  learn  what  happened  to  him  on  his  return  and  whether  or  not  he  really 
was  a “Wild  Dog.” 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Boys  and  girls  should  be  allowed  to  read  this  exciting  story  in  its  entirety 
before  they  discuss  it.  After  the  silent  reading  lead  them  to  react  first  to 
the  story  as  a whole.  Ask,  “Did  you  like  this  story?  Why,  or  why  not? 
Which  parts  of  the  story  made  you  feel  excited  or  sad  or  worried?” 
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Guide  the  discussion  in  such  a way  that  pupils  have  a chance  to  “relive” 
the  story.  Bring  out  the  reason  why  the  men  thought  Tip  was  a wild  dog, 
what  evidence  they  had  for  thinking  this,  and  how  they  treated  the  dog. 
Lead  pupils  to  describe  Dusty’s  efforts  in  winning  the  dog’s  friendship, 
the  reasons  why  this  was  a slow  process,  and  the  way  in  which  Tip  eventu- 
ally repaid  the  cowboy  for  his  friendship. 

Extend  interpretation  by  having  pupils  mention  interesting  ideas  about 
the  collie  Tip  that  they  gained  from  reading  this  story;  e.g.,  he  was  ex- 
tremely intelligent,  he  was  able  to  find  his  own  food,  he  was  a good  watch- 
dog, his  instincts  would  not  let  him  kill  a calf,  he  was  unhappy  without  a 
master,  etc.  Comment  on  the  fact  that  the  experiences  of  many  people  with 
collies  justify  our  saying  that  most  dogs  of  this  breed  have  these  same 
characteristics.  Ask,  “Do  you  think  Jim  Marvin  knew  at  first  that  the  lone 
dog  was  a collie?  How  might  this  knowledge  have  changed  his  attitude 
toward  the  dog?” 

Before  leaving  the  story  develop  the  idea  that  people  often  misjudge 
stray  dogs  and  call  them  “wild”  merely  because  these  animals  have  no 
homes  or  have  been  abandoned.  Ask  children  what  might  be  done  with 
stray  pets  in  their  neighborhood,  and  emphasize  the  services  of  the  local 
Humane  Society,  if  there  is  one. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Perceiving  relationships  ...  To  give  practice  in  perceiving  cause- 
and-effect  relationships,  write  on  the  blackboard  the  following  statements 
and  have  pupils  give  the  probable  cause  or  causes  for  each  incident.  In 
case  of  illogical  responses  or  disagreement  among  pupils,  have  them  refer 
to  the  text  to  verify  their  opinions. 

Tip’s  master  left  him  with  a friend. 

Jim  Marvin  ordered  his  men  to  shoot  any  stray  dogs. 

Tip  formed  the  habit  of  sleeping  in  the  daytime  and  roaming  at  night. 

Tip  was  accused  of  killing  a calf. 

For  weeks  Dusty  did  not  see  Tip. 

Tip  went  to  look  for  Dusty  when  the  cowboy  was  lost. 

When  the  men  who  were  searching  for  Dusty  heard  a dog  howling,  they 
rode  in  that  direction. 

Think-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  pages  69  and  70. 
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EXTENDING  INTERESTS 


Hearing  a poem  . . . The  teacher  may  read  the  poem  “Lone  Dog” 
by  Irene  Rutherford  McLeod  in  Silver  Pennies  compiled  by  Blanche  Jen- 
nings Thompson.  She  might  have  pupils  compare  the  dog  described  in  the 
poem  with  the  collie  Tip  in  the  story  “Wild  Dog.” 

Sharing  reading  interests  . . . Children  should  be  given  time  to 
read  aloud  interesting  poems,  stories,  articles,  or  parts  of  books  that  they 
have  especially  enjoyed  during  their  independent  reading  of  materials  relat- 
ing to  “The  Great  Outdoors.” 

Extending  concepts  ...  To  help  clarify  the  underlying  theme  of  this 
unit,  that  of  man’s  relationship  to  his  natural  environment,  develop  the 
idea  that  man  has  many  uses  for  the  natural  resources  in  the  world.  Ask, 
“What  was  the  mineral  that  the  boys  found  in  the  story  'Inside  the  Earth’? 
Of  what  use  is  this  mineral?”  Then  have  children  mention  other  valuable 
minerals  that  we  get  from  the  ground;  e.g.,  coal,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and 
tin.  Make  a class  list  of  these  minerals  and  encourage  discussions  about 
how  we  use  each  item  on  the  list. 

Continue  this  procedure  by  having  pupils  discuss  the  uses  of  trees  as 
described  in  the  story  “Forest  Helpers.”  Make  a list  of  these  uses;  e.g., 
trees  help  hold  back  the  water  at  time  of  floods,  they  keep  the  soil  from 
getting  too  dry,  and  they  keep  the  soil  from  being  washed  away  by  floods. 
Children  may  add  to  this  list  other  uses  of  trees  they  have  encountered  in 
their  reading  or  through  observation. 

In  the  same  way  children  may  discuss  the  uses  that  man  finds  for  ani- 
mals such  as  the  dog.  They  may  mention  that  dogs  are  used  in  herding 
animals,  in  watching  property.  Develop  the  idea  also  that  dogs  have  their 
uses  as  pets,  and  that  as  pets  they  give  a great  deal  of  pleasure  to  people. 

Bring  out  the  idea  that  although  man  has  many  uses  for  the  natural 
resources  in  his  environment  he  also  has  certain  responsibilities.  In  this 
connection  lead  children  to  mention  the  necessity  for  protecting  the  forests, 
for  replanting  trees,  and  for  avoiding  waste  of  other  natural  resources. 

At  this  point  the  teacher  may  wish  to  refer  pupils  to  This  Useful 
World 1 by  Paul  R.  Hanna,  I.  James  Quillen,  and  Paul  B.  Sears.  This  book 
contains  helpful  information  about  the  use  of  natural  resources. 

1 Published  by  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 
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< PACES  3 0 5 - 31  3 ► 

/ 1 MuhutjJd  Jdion  cMu+d 

“A  Midnight  Lion  Hunt,”  a story  adapted  from  Three  Boy  Scouts  in 
Africa , by  Robert  Dick  Douglas,  Jr.,  David  R.  Martin,  Jr.,  and  Douglas  L. 
Oliver,  is  an  account  of  a thrilling  experience  the  young  authors  had 
while  they  were  in  Africa.  To  be  sure,  three  boys  who  were  lucky 
enough  to  travel  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Johnson  could  hardly  have 
a dull  time  if  they  tried,  and  the  story  of  their  night  locked  in  a 
strongly  wired  truck — with  lion  bait  just  outside — could  hardly  be 
tame.  Their  record  of  trying  to  photograph  the  king  of  beasts  and 
finally  having  seven  lions  close  at  hand  is  thoroughly  amusing,  and 
fortunately,  the  boys  were  able  to  give  an  interesting  account  of  that 
experience. 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

If  the  book  Three  Boy  Scouts  in  Africa  is  available,  read  the  introductory 
chapter  to  the  pupils.  (This  chapter  tells  how  the  three  boys  were  chosen 
to  accompany  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Johnson  on  a trip  to  Africa  and  what 
preparations  were  made  for  the  journey.)  Then  tell  children  that  the  next 
story,  “A  Midnight  Lion  Hunt,”  is  adapted  from  this  book,  and  that  it 
describes  a thrilling  experience  Dick  and  Dave  and  Doug  had  while  they 
were  in  Africa. 

If  the  book  Three  Boy  Scouts  in  Africa  is  not  available,  tell  children 
that  the  story  “A  Midnight  Lion  Hunt”  describes  an  experience  that 
three  Boy  Scouts  had  on  a trip  to  Africa  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Johnson, 
two  famous  explorers.  Explain  that  these  boys  were  selected  from  a great 
many  Boy  Scouts  in  this  country.  Then  say,  “ 'A  Midnight  Lion  Hunt’  tells 
about  one  adventure  the  boys  had  in  Africa.” 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Pages  305-308  . . . Say  to  the  pupils,  “The  first  four  pages  will  tell 
us  how  the  boys  prepared  for  the  lion  hunt  and  what  happened  during  the 
first  part  of  the  hunt.”  After  the  silent  reading  extend  interpretation  by 
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asking,  “How  did  this  lion  hunt  differ  from  others  you  have  heard  or  read 
about?”  Elicit  that  the  purpose  of  this  hunt  was  to  take  pictures  of  wild 
animals,  not  to  kill  them.  Contrast  the  preparations  and  the  dangers 
involved  in  the  two  kinds  of  hunts.  “How  would  you  feel  if  you  were  in 
a truck  surrounded  by  hungry  lions?  How  did  the  Boy  Scouts  feel?  What 
had  been  done  to  reinforce  the  truck  the  boys  were  in?” 

Ask  children  if  they  can  remember  another  story  they  have  read  that 
was  told  as  if  the  author  were  a character.  Elicit  “Uncle  Lem’s  Egg 
Beater.”  Then  ask  children  how  they  knew  that  “A  Midnight  Lion  Hunt” 
was  in  the  first  person.  Develop  the  idea  that  stories  written  in  the  first 
person  often  have  an  air  of  truth  and  convincingness  because  we  feel  that 
the  author  really  knows  what  he  is  telling. 

Pages  309-314  . . . After  the  silent  reading  encourage  discussion  about 
the  lioness  that  chewed  on  the  tire,  the  lion  that  smashed  the  camera,  and 
the  lioness  that  tried  to  drive  the  car.  “Which  of  these  lions  surprised  the 
boys  the  most?  Do  you  think  the  boys  were  in  any  real  danger?  Why,  or 
why  not?  Why  might  taking  pictures  of  wild  animals  be  dangerous?  Do 
you  think  the  midnight  lion  hunt  was  successful?  What  can  we  learn 
about  David  and  Douglas  and  Dick  from  this  story?”  Elicit  that  the  story 
tells  us  the  boys  were  fun-loving,  cheerful,  and  courageous.  Then  say, 
“What  other  qualities  do  we  know  these  boys  must  have  had?”  Lead 
children  to  infer  that,  since  these  boys  were  selected  from  a great  group 
of  boys,  they  must  be  outstanding  in  leadership  and  character. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Arranging  events  In  sequence  ...  To  give  practice  in  recalling 
the  sequence  of  story  events,  write  the  following  on  the  blackboard: 

Dick  set  off  the  camera  Hares  by  mistake. 

A lone  lion  came  and  began  to  eat  the  zebra. 

Dick , Dave,  and  Douglas  got  in  the  reinforced  truck. 

An  old  lioness  chewed  on  a tire. 

A lion  ruined  a camera. 

Mr.  Johnson  developed  the  picture. 

A lion  crawled  into  the  front  seat  of  the  truck. 

Have  pupils  discuss  the  order  of  the  events  listed  and  number  the 
sentences  to  indicate  the  correct  sequence. 
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Structural  analysis  ...  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  terms  prefix  and  suffix , and  to  promote  the  ability  to  identify 
common  ones,  write  the  following  sentence  on  the  blackboard : 

The  boys  were  happy  when  they  saw  the  lions , but  unhappy  when  the 
lions  broke  the  camera. 

Through  discussion  lead  children  to  see  how  the  addition  of  the  syllable 
un  changes  the  meaning  of  the  word  happy  in  this  sentence. 

Develop  the  idea  that  a syllable  of  this  kind  which  is  put  at  the  beginning 
of  a word  to  change  its  meaning  is  called  a prefix.  Then  write  the  following 
sentences  on  the  blackboard  and  lead  pupils  to  infer  the  meaning  of  the 
prefix  in  each  word  printed  in  boldface: 

The  boys  didn’t  know  how  to  reload  the  camera. 

The  lion  put  one  forepart'  on  the  zebra. 

The  lion  stood  midway  between  the  truck  and  the  camera. 

Use  the  same  general  procedure  to  develop  understanding  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  suffix.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  suffixes  less , ess,  like,  er, 
and  ish  as  used  in  the  following  sentences: 

The  boys  were  speechless  when  the  lion  tried  to  get  in  the  truck. 

The  toto  stood  by  the  lioness. 

Mr.  Johnson  let  out  a boyish  shout. 

The  boys  got  a lifelike  picture  of  the  lion. 

The  boys  were  delighted  to  explore  the  jungle  with  a famous  explorer. 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  page  71. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Extending  concepts  . . . Through  informal  discussion  develop  the 
idea  that  a naturalist  is  a person  who  studies  plants  and  animals.  Elicit  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Johnson  were  naturalists  who  studied  animals.  Ask 
children  to  think  of  other  famous  naturalists.  Mention  such  people  as 
Luther  Burbank,  John  Audubon,  Frank  Buck,  and  Raymond  L.  Ditmars. 
Discuss  what  particular  field  each  was  interested  in,  what  he  contributed  to 
scientific  knowledge,  how  he  became  interested  in  his  work,  etc. 

If  some  children  are  interested  in  obtaining  additional  information  about 
nature  study  and  naturalists,  refer  them  to  such  reference  books  as  Comp- 
ton’s Pictured  Encyclopedia  and  The  World  Book  Encyclopedia,  and  to 
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such  books  as  The  Insect  Man  by  Eleanor  Doorly  and  A Child’s  Story 
of  the  Animal  World  by  Edward  G.  Huey. 

Extending  interpretation  . . . Children  may  be  interested  in  dis- 
cussing different  kinds  of  hunting  trips.  Lead  children  to  realize  that  there 
are  various  purposes  for  such  trips— hunting  and  killing  animals  for  food 
and  sport,  hunting  animals  in  order  to  take  pictures  of  them,  and  hunting 
them  to  capture  and  bring  back  alive  for  zoos  and  circuses.  Children  might 
take  notes  from  their  reading  about  these  types  of  hunting  trips,  men- 
tioning the  purpose  of  each  and  the  kinds  of  equipment  required  for  each. 

Reading  independently  . . . Children  may  enjoy  reading  Three 
Boy  Scouts  in  Africa  from  which  this  story  was  taken.  They  should  also  be 
referred  to  available  copies  of  Nature  Magazine , and  to  the  nature  stories 
suggested  in  the  bibliographies,  pages  456-457  of  Days  and  Deeds,  and 
pages  255-257  of  this  Guidebook. 

i PAGES  3 1 4-322  ► 

*7<4e  Silue/i  liloma 

All  day  Cusi’s  father  Had  hunted  in  vain  for  his  lost  brother  Pacha. 
The  following  morning  Cusi,  sure  that  his  silver  llama  is  lucky,  sets 
out  with  his  pet  to  find  Uncle  Pacha.  Higher  and  higher  the  boy  and 
the  llama  travel  up  the  great  mountains,  but  no  sign  of  Uncle  Pacha 
is  seen.  Cusi  urges  on  the  llama  by  talking  to  him  just  as  boys  talk 
to  their  pets,  and  the  gentle  creature  seems  to  understand  him.  A little 
past  midday  the  llama  justifies  the  saying  “Good  luck  goes  with  a 
silver  llama”  by  leading  the  boy  to  his  uncle. 

How  the  boy  and  the  silver  llama  find  and  rescue  Uncle  Pacha  makes 
an  interesting  tale.  Perhaps  even  more  interesting  is  the  picture  the 
reader  gets  of  the  strange  animal  and  of  the  kind  of  people  who  herd 
their  flocks  high  on  the  slopes  of  the  Andes  Mountains. 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Arouse  interest  in  this  story  by  telling  pupils  that  it  is  about  a llama,  an 
animal  which  is  found  only  in  the  Andean  sections  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  and 
Chile  in  South  America.  Locate  these  sections  on  a map  and  explain  that 
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the  setting  of  the  story  “The  Silver  Llama”  is  in  Peru.  Encourage  children 
to  volunteer  any  interesting  information  they  may  know  about  the  llama. 
If  they  are  unfamiliar  with  this  animal,  have  them  look  at  the  pictures  on 
pages  314  and  316  and  note  that  the  llama  looks  somewhat  like  a deer, 
somewhat  like  a camel,  and  somewhat  like  a sheep.  Add  interest  to  the  dis- 
cussion by  describing  a well-known  characteristic  of  the  llama— it  is  very 
amiable  if  treated  kindly,  but  if  treated  unkindly,  it  will  lie  down  and  refuse 
to  move.  Tell  pupils  that  the  story  they  are  going  to  read  is  about  a very 
special  kind  of  llama,  a silver  one.  Suggest  that  they  read  to  learn  why  a 
silver  llama  is  so  prized  and  to  learn  how  this  one  proves  that  he  is  indeed 
“a  true  silver  llama.” 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Pages  314-315  . . . Suggest  that  pupils  read  the  first  two  pages  silently 
to  learn  all  they  can  about  the  following: 

the  setting  of  the  story 

the  story  characters 

the  use  people  make  of  llamas 

the  reason  why  a silver  llama  is  prized 

the  reason  why  the  family  in  the  story  is  moving 

After  the  silent  reading  encourage  the  children  to  discuss  pertinent  infor- 
mation about  each  of  the  topics  listed  above.  Be  sure  they  understand 
where  Uncle  Pacha  has  been  and  what  he  has  been  doing  up  in  the  high 
mountains.  Also  have  them  mention  what  kind  of  person  Uncle  Pacha 
was.  Then  ask,  “What  is  the  first  hint  in  the  story  that  something  un- 
expected has  happened?  What  do  you  think  is  wrong?” 

Pages  316-318  . . . Have  children  read  these  pages  to  verify  their  sup- 
position as  to  what  is  wrong  and  to  learn  what  Cusi  decides  to  do  about  the 
situation.  After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “Why  did  Cusi's  father  say.  What 
can  be  the  matter  with  that  young  brother  of  mine?  What  wofk  did  the 
different  members  of  Cusi’s  family  do  on  the  mountains  that  day?  What 
especially  helpful  thing  did  Yama  do?  What  makes  you  certain  that  some- 
thing has  happened  to  Uncle  Pacha?  What  does  Cusi  decide  to  do?”  Dur- 
ing the  discussion  be  sure  to  clarify  the  meanings  of  words  or  phrases  that 
may  have  caused  difficulty,  such  as  “ewes,”  “a  tender  morsel,”  and  “some 
cruel  condor.” 
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Pages  319-322  . . . Have  pupils  finish  the  story  to  learn  whether  or 
not  Cusi  and  Yama  succeeded  in  finding  Uncle  Pacha.  After  the  silent 
reading  lead  children  to  discuss  how  Uncle  Pacha  was  found,  why  he  was' so 
sure  help  was  coming  when  he  saw  the  silver  llama,  and  how  he  was 
brought  back  to  the  corrals.  Bring  out  Cusi’s  part  in  thinking  of  a plan  to 
keep  Uncle  Pacha  and  the  animals  safe  until  help  could  arrive,  and  Yama’s 
part  in  keeping  Pacha  from  freezing  on  the  mountainside. 

Extend  interpretation  by  asking,  “Do  you  think  a silver  llama  really  is 
more  lucky  than  any  other  llama?”  Lead  children  to  see  that  the  idea  of  a 
silver  llama  being  lucky  is  just  a superstition.  Explain  that  whenever  coin- 
cidences occur  in  which  a silver  llama  does  something  interesting  or 
unusual,  people  use  these  happenings  to  strengthen  a belief  they  already 
hold. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Summarizing  information  . . . Give  children  an  opportunity  to 
summarize  interesting  information  about  the  llama  that  this  story  has 
given  them;  e.g.,  llamas  are  sometimes  used  as  pack  animals;  they  climb 
mountains  with  great  ease;  most  llamas  are  black,  brown,  or  spotted;  baby 
llamas  are  called  wa-was;  flocks  of  llamas  will  follow  a silver  llama;  llamas 
like  to  graze  on  mountainsides.  Encourage  them  to  verify  and  add  to  these 
facts  by  additional  reading. 

Phonetic  analysis  ...  To  strengthen  understanding  of  the  function 
of  silent  letters  in  words,  proceed  as  suggested  below.  Write  the  following 
words  and  point  out  that,  in  words  containing  double  consonants,  the  sec- 
ond consonant  is  silent.  Develop  the  idea  that  the  silent  consonant  is  often 
a clue  to  the  syllabic  divisions  in  a word. 

suffer,  bullet,  barren,  pillar,  cellar,  putty,  copper,  cherry,  alley,  kennel 

Lead  children  to  observe  that  in  these  words  the  first  syllable  ends  with 
a consonant  and  that  the  vowel  sound  is  short  because  of  its  position  in  the 
syllable.  This  understanding  may  be  strengthened  by  having  pupils  con- 
trast the  following  pairs  of  words : 

trigger,  tiger  Denny,  deny 

ladder,  lady  ' hopping , hoping 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  72  and  73. 
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EXTENDING  INTERESTS 


Extending  the  theme  of  the  story  . . . Pupils  may  be  led  to 

find  information  about  animals  that  are  just  as  distinctive  of  other  regions 
as  the  llama  is  of  the  Andes.  For  example,  they  might  locate  information 
about  the  kangaroo,  the  vicuna,  the  alpaca,  the  camel,  or  the  panda.  They 
might  share  interesting  information  by  making  oral  or  written  reports  and 
by  drawing  pictures  of  these  animals. 

Reading  independently  . . . Children  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  the  book  The  Silver  Llama  by  Alida  Sims  Malkus,  from  which  this 
story  is  taken.  They  should  also  be  encouraged  to  read  other  animal  stories 
such  as  Kari,  the  Elephant  by  Dhan  Gopal  Mukerji,  Bambi  by  Felix  Sal  ten, 
and  Red  Heifer  by  Frank  Davison. 

Making  an  excursion  ...  If  possible,  pupils  might  be  taken  to  a 
nearby  zoo  or  museum.  After  the.  trip,  they  might  compile  a list  of  inter- 
esting facts  about  animals  that  they  have  learned  through  direct  observation. 

< PAGES  3 23  - 3 3 4 ► 

QuUw&t/A. 

Camp  is  a place  where  a boy  soon  discovers  what  he  does  well  and 
what  he  does  poorly.  It  seemed  to  poor  Gulliver,  however,  that  the 
things  he  did  poorly  were  the  only  things  that  counted  if  one  ever 
hoped  to  be  a camp  counselor.  Why  then  did  Mr.  Tucker  say, 
“Stick  to  your  own  line,”  when  Gulliver’s  “line”  seemed  unimpor- 
tant and  prosaic  to  the  other  boys?  Gulliver’s  “line”  was  the  river 
and  all  the  wild  life  that  made  it  the  most  fascinating  place  in  the  world 
for  him.  Then  Mr.  Tucker  told  him  to  take  David  along  on  one  of  his 
nature  trips — David,  the  noisiest  boy  and  the  best  ballplayer  in  camp! 

This  wholly  natural  story  of  a quiet,  self-effacing  boy,  his  anxieties 
over  what  he  couldn’t  do  well,  and  his  lack  of  confidence  in  his  own 
“line”  reaches  an  unexpected  and  utterly  satisfying  conclusion.  It 
should  help  all  the  “Gullivers”  who  worry  because  they  don’t  shine  at 
athletics.  Any  good  hobby  if  earnestly  pursued  is  bound  to  bring 
enjoyment  and  fulfillment. 
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PREPARING  FOR  READING 

A discussion  of  experiences  children  may  have  had  in  summer  camps 
will  provide  background  for  the  story  “Gulliver’s  Turtles.”  Encourage 
children  to  describe  the  various  camp  activities  in  which  they  have  par- 
ticipated; e.g.,  athletics,  hiking,  woodcraft,  dramatics,  nature  study,  etc. 
Then  say,  “Were  you  good  at  all  these  activities?”  When  children  reply 
that  they  could  do  some  of  the  things  well,  but  were  poor  at  others,  say, 
“Gulliver,  the  boy  in  this  story,  was  interested  in  nature  study,  but  he 
wasn’t  a good  swimmer  or  track  star.  He  felt  that  for  these  reasons  he 
wasn’t  a very  good  camper.  Let’s  read  this  story  to  learn  whether  or  not 
Gulliver  was  right.” 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

After  the  children  have  read  this  story,  ask  them  to  tell  why  they  think 
Gulliver’s  nickname  was  a good  one.  Then  ask  them  why  they  think 
Gulliver  deserved  to  be  chosen  one  of  the  assistant  counselors.  Elicit  that 
although  he  couldn’t  excel  in  sports,  he  knew  how  to  study  nature.  Elicit 
further  that  in  everyday  life,  as  well  as  in  camp  life,  the  boy  or  girl  who  has 
a worth-while  interest  and  pursues  that  interest  faithfully  usually  receives 
satisfaction  and  recognition.  Ask  children  to  explain  Gulliver’s  feeling  of 
failure  at  the  beginning  of  the  story  and  to  comment  upon  whether  or  not 
this  feeling  was  a natural  one. 

Encourage  discussion  about  Gulliver’s  keen  powers  of  observation,  and 
lead  children  to  see  that  he  had  trained  himself  to  notice  all  sorts  of  inter- 
esting things  in  nature.  Have  children  recall  some  of  the  birds  and  animals 
Gulliver  spotted  on  the  canoe  trip.  “Why  didn’t  David  spot  these  interest- 
ing animals  so  quickly  as  Gulliver?  Why  did  Gulliver  become  impatient 
with  David  at  first?  What  does  the  fact  that  Gulliver  gave  David  the 
credit  for  catching  the  turtles  tell  us  about  Gulliver?” 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Verifying  statements  ...  To  extend  the  ability  to  verify  statements 
on  the  basis  of  ideas  gained  through  reading,  ask  pupils  to  read  each  of  the 
statements  given  at  the  top  of  the  next  page  and  tell  whether  it  is  true  or 
false.  Have  them  find  references  in  the  story  that  prove  or  disprove  each 
statement. 
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Teal  is  the  name  of  one  kind  of  duck. 

An  interesting  fact  about  turtles  is  that  they  cannot  hear. 

Water  snakes  are  dangerous. 

Painted  turtles  have  clean , dark  shells. 

A good  place  to  look  for  turtles  is  in  dry , sandy  spots. 

Herons  fish  for  their  food. 

Snapper  is  the  name  for  one  kind  of  turtle. 

Muskrats  can  swim. 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  74  and  75. 

EXTENDING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

Summarizing  the  unit  theme  . . . The  following  procedures  will 
strengthen  children’s  understanding  of  man’s  relation  to  his  natural  envi- 
ronment and  will  aid  them  in  interpreting  their  environment  in  the  light 
of  ideas  gained  from  reading.  Have  pupils  recall  the  list  of  useful  natural 
resources  that  they  made  in  the  lesson  on  page  208  of  this  Guidebook. 
Then  say,  “All  around  you  are  examples  of  other  natural  resources  that  are 
very  useful  to  you.  Suppose  that  you  took  a walk  or  a drive  from  your  home 
to  a neighboring  town.  What  animals  might  you  see  that  are  as  useful  to 
us  as  the  llamas  were  to  Cusi’s  family?  How  do  we  use  these  animals?” 
Help  children  make  a list  of  such  animals  as  the  horse,  cow,  sheep,  pig,  etc. 
Discuss  with  them  the  various  uses  which  we  make  of  each  of  these  animals. 

Continue  in  this  same  way  by  having  pupils  list  various  plants  that  they 
see  everyday  in  and  around  their  community.  Have  them  compile  a class 
list  of  these  plants  and  discuss  the  uses  of  each  one.  Children  may  also  be 
led  to  discuss  the  uses  that  are  made  of  any  local  water  formations  such  as 
lakes,  rivers,  or  streams.  They  may  mention  any  mineral  resources  that 
are  present  in  their  immediate  environment;  e.g.,  coal  mines,  stone  quar- 
ries, oil  wells,  etc.  They  should  discuss  the  uses  made  of  these  resources. 

Children  should  leave  the  unit  with  the  understanding  that  most  of  our 
daily  needs  are  met  through  effective  use  of  natural  resources. 

Developing  powers  of  observation  ...  To  increase  children’s 
awareness  of  interesting  things  to  be  observed  in  nature,  take  them  on  a 
brief  nature  walk.  On  their  return,  ask  them  to  recall  interesting  things 
that  they  saw  during  the  walk.  Test  children’s  powers  of  observation  by 
asking  such  questions  as  “Was  it  a cloudy  or  sunny  day?  If  it  was 
cloudy,  what  kinds  of  clouds  were  in  the  sky?  Was  it  a windy  day?  What 
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birds  did  you  see  or  hear?  What  helped  you  identify  these  birds?  What 
trees  and  flowers  did  you  see?”  Lead  children  to  see  that  if  we  train  our- 
selves to  notice  things  about  us,  we  see  many  interesting  sights  that  we 
would  otherwise  miss. 

Discussing  new  interests  gained  . . . Encourage  pupils  to  dis- 
cuss new  interests  and  new  ideas  that  they  have  gained  during  the  reading 
of  this  unit  and  in  related  extension  reading.  They  may  mention  that  they 
became  interested  in  learning  more  about  reforestation,  especially  in  their 
own  community;  in  learning  to  identify  trees  found  in  their  community;  in 
reading  about  famous  caves  in  our  country;  in  making  picture  collections  of 
animals  common  to  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  so  on. 

Promote  children's  awareness  of  their  own  community  and  its  offerings 
by  asking,  “To  what  places  in  this  community  have  you  gone  or  might 
you  go  to  follow  up  interests  or  curiosities  that  you  have  about  the  outdoor 
world?”  Help  children  compile  a list  of  places.  The  list  might  include  local 
gardens  of  especial  interest,  a nearby  museum  of  natural  science,  the  local 
zoo,  local  weather  or  forestry  stations,  wooded  areas  that  contain  interesting 
nature-study  specimens,  local  caves  or  waterfalls,  etc.  Children  should  also 
be  encouraged  to  name  persons  who  might  be  asked  to  come  and  talk  to 
the  class;  e.g.,  the  curator  of  the  local  museum,  the  zoo  keeper,  a forester, 
a Girl  or  Boy  Scout  leader  with  especial  interest  in  nature,  etc.  If  possible, 
one  of  these  persons  should  be  invited  to  come  and  talk  to  the  class. 

Preparing  an  exhibit  . . . Provide  boys  and  girls  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  display  such  tangible  evidences  of  their  interest  in  nature  study 
as  rock  collections;  collections  of  different  kinds  of  plants,  flowers,  or  seeds; 
diagrams  of  garden  plots  they  are  planning;  or  pictures  or  child-drawn 
sketches  of  birds  they  can  identify.  Materials  in  this  exhibit  should  be 
properly  labeled  and  effectively  arranged.  If  other  children  in  the  school 
are  invited  to  see  this  exhibit,  the  boy  or  girl  exhibitors  should  be  pre- 
pared to  give  first-hand  information  about  their  special  interests  or  hobbies. 

If  the  boys  and  girls  have  made  a scrapbook  containing  interesting  infor- 
mation, diagrams,  and  pictures  about  “The  Great  Outdoors,”  this  scrap- 
book should  be  displayed  prominently  during  the  exhibit. 
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Pages  219-236  of  this  Guidebook 
Unit  VII  of  Days  and  Deeds  . . . 


Famous  Americans 


In  THE  FIELD  OF  BIOGRAPHY  . . . for  children  there  has  been 
striking  progress  in  the  last  decade.  In  the  past  most  biographies  written 
for  children  were  hard  reading,  overly  moralistic,  and  often  dull.  Now 
librarians  tell  us  that  children’s  voluntary  withdrawal  of  recent  books 
of  biography  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  ten  years.  This  is 
doubtless  a result  of  the  high  interest  quality  of  the’Yiew  juvenile 
biographies.  In  these  the  authors  make  their  heroes  real  human 
beings,  full  of  doubts,  sometimes  failing  but  struggling  on  with  many 
blunders  and  some  success,  even  as  you  and  I. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  influence  of  biography  on  ideas  and 
character,  it  is  important  that  children  like  this  type  of  literature  and 
begin  to  read  it  with  satisfaction.  Fine  fiction  leaves  its  mark,  too, 
but  biography  carries  the  impressive  weight  of  reality.  The  child  says 
to  himself,  “This  really  happened.  This  is  true,’’  and  he  is  stirred  with 
new  hopes  and  new  ambitions. 
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In  this  unit,  the  first  in  this  series  of  Basic  Readers  that  is  devoted 
entirely  to  biography,  the  child  is  given  a sampling  of  different  types 
of  people  and  different  styles  of  biography.  There  is  the  fictionalized 
treatment  of  authentic  episodes  in  the  lives  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
David  Farragut.  There  is  a glimpse  of  the  explorers  Lewis  and  Clark, 
as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a boy  in  the  company.  There  is  straight 
biographical  narration  in  the  sketch  of  Samuel  Clemens  and,  finally, 
one  example  of  autobiography  in  Amelia  Earhart’s  record  of  her  solo 
flight  across  the  Atlantic.  These  biographical  sketches  make  it  evi- 
dent that  becoming  a great  person  is  made  up  of  doing  many  little 
things  well.  There  is  fun,  excitement,  and  a stirring  sense  of  achieve- 
ment in  these  true  stories. 

INTRODUCING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

Have  pupils  mention  the  names  of  some  famous  Americans  of  whom  they 
know;  e.g.,  George  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Clara  Barton,  Thomas  Edison,  and  Buffalo  Bill.  Write  on  the  blackboard 
the  names  suggested,  and  encourage  children  to  describe  some  of  the 
achievements  of  these  persons  and  to  relate  any  interesting  anecdotes  that 
they  may  have  read  about  them.  In  this  discussion  develop  the  ideas  that 
many  famous  persons  showed  in  their  youth  qualities  that  later  helped 
them  become  famous,  that  famous  persons  do  not  always  have  things 
“come  easy”  for  them,  that  they  have  failures  as  well  as  successes  in  their 
lives,  and  that,  as  a rule,  their  achievements  are  the  result  of  hard  work. 

Ask,  “How  do  we  learn  about  the  lives  and  achievements  of  famous 
persons?”  and  elicit  that  our  major  sources  of  information  are  books, 
articles,  or  stdries  written  about  these  persons.  Explain  that  books  about 
the  lives  of  famous  people  are  called  biographies,  and  lead  children  to 
comment  on  any  good  biographies  that  they  have  read  recently.  Pupils 
who  show  especial  interest  in  the  field  of  biography  and  who  have  read 
widely  in  it  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  recommendations  of 
good  books  and  to  tell  the  reasons  why  they  like  this  type  of  reading. 

Tell  children  that  the  unit  they  are  going  to  read  contains  a group  of 
stories  taken  from  biographical  material  about  some  famous  Americans. 
Have  them  scan  the  first  page  of  each  story  to  learn  who  these  Americans 
are.  Stress  the  fact  that  the  main  incidents  in  these  stories  really  happened. 
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4 PAGES  336-346 ► 


Ben  fyfuzttklin,  Pniniesi'b  Boy 

In  this  biographical  sketch  children  see  Ben  Franklin  in  his  youth  at 
the  time  his  famed  wit  and  wisdom  were  first  finding  opportunity  for 
expression.  Young  Ben,  the  printer’s  boy,  is  shown  lecturing  his 
townspeople  so  humorously  that  they  heed  him  and  mend  their  ways. 
Ben’s  first  venture  as  an  author  was  more  or  less  a prank,  by  which 
solemn  brother  James  was  tricked  into  printing  an  article  without 
realizing  it  had  been  written  by  his  young  brother.  But  once  Ben  set 
his  quill  to  paper,  his  practical  plans  for  improving  his  town  began  to 
bubble  forth  with  an  infectious  good  humor  that  will  set  modern 
readers  to  laughing  and  thinking  twice  even  as  it  did  those  staid  old 
Bostonians.  How  shocked  those  early  readers  must  have  been!  How 
they  must  have  chuckled;  then  how  sheepishly  they  must  have  set 
about  making  the  improvements  Ben  suggested! 

The  children  who  read  this  will  not  be  likely  to  think  of  Ben  as  a 
moralizer;  they  will  be  well  on  their  way  to  knowing  him  as  the  witty, 
subtle,  diplomatic  man  of  affairs  that  he  was. 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Prepare  for  the  reading  of  the  biographical  sketch  “Ben  Franklin,  Printer’s 
Boy”  by  leading  children  to  recall  stories  they  have  read  about  this  great 
American.  Through  discussion  establish  the  time  setting  of  his  life  as 
1706-1790,  and  mention  that  he  took  part  in  such  stirring  events  as  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Tell  children  that  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
also  the  editor  of  a newspaper.  Then  say,  “Surprisingly  enough,  he  got 
his  start  in  newspaper  work  when  he  was  a boy  in  his  teens.  When  you 
read  the  story  ‘Ben  Franklin,  Printer’s  Boy,’  you  will  see  how  he  did  it.” 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Pages  336-340  . . . Suggest  that  the  children  read  the  first  five  pages 
to  see  how  Ben  got  his  first  article  printed  in  his  brother’s  newspaper. 
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After  the  silent  reading  discuss  the  reasons  why  Ben  wanted  to  write  for 
the  Courant,  the  necessity  for  keeping  his  identity  a secret  from  James, 
and  his  procedure  in  getting  the  article  to  the  print  shop  without  being 
seen.  Ask,  “What  was  Ben  trying  to  do  in  this  article?  What  was  the 
first  proof  that  he  had  succeeded?  What  makes  you  think  his  article  was 
a good  one?  How  did  Ben  feel  when  his  article  was  printed?  Why  didn’t 
James  guess  who  the  author  was?” 

Pages  341-346  . . . Have  children  finish  the  story  to  learn  more  about 
Ben’s  first  article  and  to  learn  about  other  articles  that  he  wrote.  After 
silent  reading  discuss  Ben’s  first  article  in  detail.  Ask  children  to  tell 
what  Ben  had  Mrs.  Dogood  say  about  the  mudholes  and  to  tell  whether 
or  not  Ben  really  approved  of  the  mudholes.  Bring  out  the  idea  that  Ben 
meant  just  the  opposite  of  what  he  wrote.  Ask,  “Why  did  people  read  this 
article?  What  did  they  do  after  they  read  it?  Why  do  you  think  they 
decided  to  fill  the  mudholes?” 

Direct  attention  to  Ben’s  second  article  by  asking  children  to  tell  what 
is  was  about  and  why  Ben  chose  this  particular  topic  to  discuss.  Explain 
that  the  original  purpose  of  the  stocks  was  to  shame  people  for  misdeeds 
and  to  warn  others  not  to  make  those  same  mistakes.  Then  ask,  “How 
did  Ben’s  article  show  that  the  stocks  were  not  making  people  aware  of 
certain  crimes  or  reminding  them  not  to  commit  those  crimes?  How  did 
the  article  make  you  feel  that  punishment  in  the  stocks  was  cruel  and 
unfair?  Did  Ben’s  article  have  any  real  influence  on  the  readers?”  Ask 
children  whether  or  not  Ben  wrote  any  other  articles,  and  encourage  them 
to  think  of  other  things  in  early  Boston  that  he  might  have  chosen  to 
write  about.  Have  them  tell  what  James  did  when  he  discovered  that  Ben 
had  written  the  articles.  Ask,  “Do  you  think  Ben  was  wise  not  to  tell 
James  about  the  articles  at  first?  Why,  or  why  not?” 

Extend  interpretation  by  having  pupils  discuss  the  means  by  which 
modern  newspapers  interest  people  in  a problem  and  stir  them  to  action 
about  it;  e.g.,  through  cartoons,  editorials,  letters  to  the  editor,  etc.  Also 
have  children  think  of  situations  or  customs  in  their  school  or  community 
that  might  well  be  changed.  They  might  mention 7 for  example,  a dan- 
gerous street  corner  that  needs  a stop  light,  a common  habit  of  walking 
across  lawns  on  thie  way  to  school,  etc.  Discuss  with  them  the  question, 
“Do  you  think  articles  like  Ben  Franklin’s  might  help  correct  these  situa- 
tions? Why,  or  why  not?” 
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EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Identifying  character  traits  . . . Place  the  following  statements 
on  the  blackboard.  Tell  pupils  that  these  statements  are  often  made  about 
Franklin,  the  man.  Ask  them  to  cite  instances  from  the  story  “Ben  Frank- 
lin, Printer’s  Boy”  that  indicate  he  had  some  of  these  traits  even  as  a boy. 

Benjamin  Franklin  had  a good  sense  of  humor. 

He  liked  to  write , and  he  wrote  skillfully. 

He  was  very  much  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  common  people. 

He  was  unusually  aware  of  what  was  happening  in  the  world  around  him. 

Identifying  types  of  literature  ...  In  informal  discussion  re- 
emphasize the  idea  that  stories  like  “Ben  Franklin,  Printer’s  Boy,”  which 
are  true  accounts  of  a person’s  life  or  achievements,  are  classed  under  the 
general  heading  of  biography.  Write  the  word  biography  on  the  black- 
board and  encourage  children  to  mention  the  titles  of  other  books  or 
stories  they  have  read  that  come  under  this  general  heading.  Record  these 
titles  under  the  heading. 

Next  ask  pupils  to  suggest  the  titles  of  books  that  they  have  been  reading 
which  are  not  biography.  Children  will  probably  mention  both  fictional 
and  nonfictional  materials,  and  the  titles  of  these  should  be  recorded  on 
the  blackboard  as  they  are  suggested.  Through  discussion  lead  pupils  to 
see  that  some  of  these  latter  materials  they  have  mentioned  are  “made  up” 
stories  about  imaginary  people  and  happenings.  Explain  that  materials 
of  this  kind  are  called  fiction.  Place  the  heading  fiction  on  the  blackboard, 
and  have  pupils  classify  under  this  heading  the  titles  they  have  mentioned 
that  belong  under  this  grouping. 

Call  attention  to  the  remaining  titles  of  books  on  the  blackboard  that 
are  as  yet  unclassified.  Discuss  the  general  characteristics  of  these  books; 
e.g.,  they  give  accurate  information  about  geography  or  history,  about 
health,  about  science,  and  so  on.  Explain  that  books  or  other  materials 
of  this  kind  which  are  informational  in  character  are  called  nonfiction, 
and  place  this  heading  on  the  blackboard  above  these  remaining  titles. 

Explain  to  children  that  the  public  library  groups  books  under  the  three 
main  headings:  biography,  fiction,  and  nonfiction.  If  possible,  take  pupils 
to  a nearby  public  library  or  to  the  school  library,  and  let  them  note  for 
themselves  how  books  are  grouped  under  these  main  headings. 

Think-and-Do  Book  • . . Use  pages  76,  77,  and  78. 
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EXTENDING  INTERESTS 


Creative  expression  . . . Children  will  enjoy  writing  articles  simi- 
lar to  those  written  by  Benjamin  Franklin— articles  that  make  fun  of  some 
situation  in  their  school  or  community  which  should  be  remedied;  e.g.,  lack 
of  adequate  playgrounds,  children’s  failure  to  study  their  lessons,  etc. 

Reading  independently  ...  For  additional  biographical  sketches 
that  children  will  enjoy,  see  the  bibliographies,  pages  456-457  of  Days  and 
Deeds,  and  pages  257-258  of  this  Guidebook. 

Boys  and  girls  who  read  other  stories  about  Benjamin  Franklin  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  them  or  read  them  aloud  to  their 
classmates.  If  Enid  Meadowcroft’s  distinguished  juvenile  biography  en- 
titled Benjamin  Franklin  is  available,  children  should  be  referred  to  it 
as  well  as  to  the  book  from  which  this  story  was  taken,  Ben  Franklin , 
Printer's  Boy  by  Augusta  Stevenson. 

◄ PAGES  3 47  - 3 5 8 ► 

*7 he  tj&HsUf&li  OJfhicesi 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  David  Farragut  was  a midshipman  in  the 
United  States  Navy  at  the  age  of  nine  and  an  acting  captain  at  eleven! 
This  story  of  Farragut  as  “The  Youngest  Officer”  contains  excitement 
and  suspense.  It  also  gives  a noteworthy  picture  of  the  young  future 
admiral  whose  cool  firmness  and  quick,  fearless  decisions  won  him  the 
loyalty  and  admiration  of  men  many  years  his  senior. 

This  excerpt  from  the  biography  of  a remarkable  boy  should  send 
children  scurrying  for  the  whole  story  David  Farragut,  Midshipman  by 
Rose  N.  Chavanne. 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Awaken  interest  in  this  story  by  telling  children  it  is  about  David  Farragut, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  all  American  naval  heroes  and  the  first  admiral  in 
the  United  States  Navy.  Explain  that  the  story  is  about  Farragut  as  a boy, 
serving  in  the  Navy  as  a midshipman,  or  officer-in-training.  Establish  the 
time  setting  of  the  story  as  1801  to  1813. 
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Encourage  children  to  discuss  the  way  the  Navy  trains  its  officers  today, 
and  bring  out  the  fact  that  until  1845  midshipmen  were  educated  and 
trained  at  sea  instead  of  in  special  schools  for  that  purpose.  Ask,  “About 
how  old  must  a young  man  of  today  be  to  enter  training  as  a midship- 
man?” Tell  pupils  that  they  will  be  surprised  to  learn  the  age  of  David 
Farragut  when  he  entered  the  Navy.  Suggest  that  they  read  the  story  to 
learn  what  position  Farragut  held  in  the  Navy  at  an  early  age. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Pages  347-351  . . . Have  pupils  read  this  first  part  of  the  story  to 
learn  why  David  wanted  to  be  a seaman  and  what  his  first  experiences  in 
the  Navy  were.  After  the  silent  reading  lead  pupils  to  discuss  the  factors 
in  David’s  early  environment  that  helped  create  his  strong  desire  to  be  in 
the  Navy.  Stress  his  father’s  influence,  his  early  sailing  experiences,  and 
the  instruction  he  received  from  Commander  Porter.  Ask,  “At  what  age 
did  David  become  a midshipman?  How  did  he  happen  to  get  this  oppor- 
tunity? What  makes  you  think  that  the  appointment  of  one  so  young 
was  not  common  even  in  those  days?” 

Ask  children  what  David’s  first  big  promotion  was,  what  his  new  duties 
involved,  and  why  they  think  this  promotion  was  given  to  a boy  of  David’s 
age.  Explain  that  the  Barclay  was  an  American  whaling  ship  that  had  been 
captured  by  the  enemy  and  then  recaptured  by  the  United  States  Navy. 
Be  sure  pupils  understand  that  Captain  Randall  was  master  of  the  Barclay 
but  that  neither  he  nor  his  ship  were  a part  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
Bring  out  the  idea  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  place  an  officer  of  the 
Navy  in  charge  of  the  Barclay  in  returning  it  with  the  recaptured  fleet. 
Have  children  speculate  upon  whether  or  not  Captain  Randall,  who  is 
used  to  managing  his  own  ship,  is  likely  to  welcome  an  officer  over  him— 
especially  an  officer  who  is  a young  boy. 

Pages  352-358  . . . Suggest  that  pupils  finish  the  story  to  see  how 
the  young  acting  captain  met  and  solved  an  unexpected  problem.  Follow- 
ing the  silent  reading  discuss  with  children  Captain  RandalTs  actions  and 
the  way  in  which  David  handled  the  difficult  situation. 

Ask,  “What  might  have  happened  if  David  had  not  asserted  his  rightful 
authority  as  acting  captain?  How  did  David  treat  Captain  Randall  after 
this  clash  with  him?  Why  was  this  treatment  necessary?” 
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Encourage  children  to  express  their  own  reactions  to  the  story  by  such 
questions  as  “Did  David  have  to  take  Captain  Randall  with  him  when 
he  made  his  report?  Why  would  it  have  been  easier  to  refuse  him  per- 
mission to  go  along?  Do  you  think  Captain  Randall  had  really  been  joking? 
Why,  or  why  not?  What  do  you  think  of  David’s  action  in  refusing 
Lieutenant  Downes’  offer  to  put  someone  else  on  the  Barclay?  In  what 
ways  did  David  prove  himself  worthy  to  be  a real  captain?” 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Clarifying  vocabulary  ...  To  clarify  the  meanings  of  specialized 
words  children  have  encountered  in  this  story  and  may  encounter  in  other 
stories  of  the  sea,  have  them  find  and  make  a class  list  of  such  nautical 
expressions  as: 

boatswain  (page  3 SI)  aye,  aye,  sir  (page  355) 

fore  and  mainsails  (page  354)  the  quarterdeck  (page  355) 

set  the  foretopsail  (page  354)  started  aft  (page  356) 

Discuss  with  pupils  the  meaning  of  each  expression  on  their  list.  In  the 
discussion  note  evidences  of  how  successfully  children  have  been  using  the 
glossary  and  the  dictionary  to  obtain  meanings  and  pronunciations  of 
words  such  as  boatswain,  mainsail,  etc. 

Comparing  types  of  biography  . . . Read  to  children  the  por- 
tion about  David  Farragut’s  early  life  that  is  given  in  any  of  the  various 
encyclopedia.  Have  children  note  that  the  account  in  the  encyclopedia 
includes  some  of  the  information  given  in  “The  Youngest  Officer,”  but 
that  the  latter  is  written  in  story  form.  Encourage  pupils  to  mention  some 
of  the  advantages  of  this  latter  style  as  compared  with  the  purely  informa- 
tional style,  i.e.,  the  story  style  makes  more  interesting  reading;  it  helps 
make  the  persons  being  described  “come  alive,”  etc.  Bring  out  the  idea 
that  biographies  are  not  always  written  in  story  form. 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  79  and  80. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Making  comparisons  . . . Have  children  notice  closely  the  details 
in  the  pictures  on  pages  349,  352,  and  355.  Lead  them  to  compare  the 
uniforms  of  the  naval  officers  and  crew  in  Farragut’s  day  with  those  of  our 
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Navy  today.  Also  have  them  compare  the  wooden  decks,  the  wooden  rails, 
the  hand  megaphone,  the  crude  cannon,  and  the  sails  of  the  ship  with 
comparable  features  and  equipment  of  modern  war  vessels. 

Boys  and  girls  who  have  friends  or  relatives  in  the  Navy  may  be  en- 
couraged to  compare  the  training  these  persons  have  received  in  specialized 
schools  with  the  training  David  received  as  midshipman. 

Reading  a story  . . . Children  should  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
all  of  David  Farragut , Midshipman  from  which  the  story  “The  Youngest 
Officer*’  is  taken. 

i PAGES  359-372 

Which  the  MiMautu? 

“Which  Is  the  Missouri?”  portrays  exploration  in  the  hands  of  two 
fine  men  whose  caliber  is  reflected  in  the  admiration  ©f  the  two  boys 
in  the  company.  In  this  story  we  see  Lewis  and  Clark  trying  to  deter- 
mine which  fork  of  the  river  to  follow,  knowing  that  most  of  the  men 
in  the  party  disagree  with  their  tentative  decision.  Even  the  two  lads 
on  the  expedition  feel  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  A wrong 
decision  could  mean  failure  and  even  death  for  the  entire  party.  The 
solution  of  this  dilemma  shows  something  of  the  tact  with  which 
leaders  must  deal  with  their  men  and  indicates  the  great  responsibility 
that  rests  on  leaders. 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Tell  children  that  this  story  is  based  on  some  of  the  adventures  of  the 
explorers  Lewis  and  Clark  while  they  were  on  their  famous  expedition. 
Encourage  boys  and  girls  to  tell  anything  they  know  about  these  explorers, 
and  in  the  discussion  supply  additional  information  that  will  help  give 
pupils  background  for  the  story.  For  example,  mention  that  Lewis  and 
Clark  are  known  as  the  first  two  men  to  cross  the  United  States  and  that 
they  led  an  expedition  on  an  8000-mile  journey  which  lasted  for  two  years 
and  four  months. 

Build  further  background  for  the  story  by  having  pupils  read  page  359 
to  learn  the  conditions  that  led  Lewis  and  Clark  to  make  their  famous 
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journey.  Then  discuss  the  effect  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  on  the  size  of 
the  country  at  that  time,  the  reasons  why  the  government  wanted  an  expe- 
dition made  into  the  new  territory,  and  the  specific  instructions  given  to 
members  of  the  expedition.  If  a large  wall  map  is  available,  indicate 
roughly  the  area  included  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase— the  territory  extend- 
ing from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  from  Canada 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Indicate  also  the  general  route  taken  by  Lewis  and 
Clark— a route  following  the  Missouri  River  through  North  Dakota  to  the 
Rockies,  and  then  following  the  Columbia  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Suggest  that  children  continue  reading  the  story  to  learn  of  a very  difficult 
problem  the  explorers  had  to  solve  at  one  stage  of  their  journey. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Pages  359-363  . . . After  the  silent  reading  of  these  pages  discuss  the 
problem  created  by  the  fork  in  the  river.  Be  sure  pupils  understand  what 
the  phrase  “the  river  forked”  means,  and  ask  why  the  men  couldn’t  be 
sure  which  fork  was  the  Missouri.  Discuss  the  reasons  why  it  was  so  impor- 
tant that  this  be  determined  and  the  proposal  Captain  Lewis  made  for 
deciding  which  fork  was  the  right  one  to  take. 

Pages  364-367  . . . Tell  children  to  read  to  the  middle  of  page  367 
to  learn  what  conclusion  Lewis  and  Clark  made  after  leading  exploring 
parties  a short  way  along  each  fork.  After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “Which 
fork  did  both  Lewis  and  Clark  feel  sure  was  the  Missouri  River?  What  led 
them  to  select  the  south  fork?  Why  did  they  make  a plan  for  getting 
further  proof  about  which  fork  was  the  Missouri  River?” 

Pages  367-372  . . . Children  should  finish  the  story  to  learn  how 
Lewis  and  Clark’s  plan  for  making  sure  which  fork  was  the  Missouri 
worked  out.  After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “Did  Captain  Lewis’  group  suc- 
ceed in  its  undertaking?  How  did  they  prove  that  the  south  fork  really 
was  the  Missouri  River?  What  were  some  of  the  difficulties  Captain  Lewis’ 
group  met  when  they  went  ahead?” 

Extend  interpretation  by  asking,  “What  makes  you  think  Lewis  and 
Clark  were  good  leaders  of  men?”  Encourage  children  to  note  some  of 
the  qualities  of  leadership  the  two  explorers  showed;  e.g.,  tact,  consideration 
for  the  opinions  of  others,  willingness  to  leave  a question  open  until  further 
proof  could  be  obtained,  consideration  for  the  safety  of  others,  etc.  Discuss 
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the  probable  attitude  of  the  men  toward  their  leaders  and  the  probable 
causes  for  this  attitude.  Ask,  “What  did  the  two  boys  think  of  Lewis  and 
Clark?”  Have  pupils  cite  examples  from  the  story  that  indicate  how  danger- 
ous and  difficult  the  expedition  was. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Making  inferences  ...  To  promote  children’s  ability  to  read  be- 
tween the  lines  and  to  sense  the  broader  significance  of  statements  encoun- 
tered in  reading,  have  them  consider  the  following  statements: 

Since  it  was  necessary  tor  the  government  to  learn  about  this  new  region , 
the  President  sent  a party  of  men  to  explore  it. 

The  men  were  to  make  maps  and  keep  records  of  what  they  saw. 

They  were  to  observe  carefully  plant  and  animal  life  and  the  customs 
of  the  Indians. 

Stimulate  the  children  to  sense  the  broader  significance  of  these  state- 
ments by  such  questions  as  “Why  did  the  government  want  to  learn  more 
about  this  new  territory?  How  would  the  information  gained  in  this  way 
aid  in  settling  this  new  area?  Of  what  use  would  Lewis  and  Clark’s  maps 
be  to  others?  Why  do  you  think  the  government  wanted  to  know  more 
about  the  plant  and  animal  life  and  about  the  customs  of  the  Indians?” 
Focus  attention  on  the  basic  problem  inferred  in  the  story— -that  faced  by 
the  government  in  obtaining  information  about  the  vast  new  area. 

Extending  and  strengthening  word  meanings  . . . Follow 
the  procedures  outlined  in  the  lesson  plan  on  pages  203-205  of  this  Guide- 
book with  such  groups  of  sentences  as  those  below: 

I 

A. 

1.  The  old  fort  commanded  the  plain  beneath. 

2.  Lewis  and  Clark  were  in  command  of  the  expedition. 

3.  The  officer  commanded  the  men  to  halt. 

B. 

1.  When  the  captain  was  injured , the  lieutenant  took  command. 

2.  They  stood  on  the  ridge  which  commanded  a view  of  the  Rockies. 

3.  The  young  captain  commanded  the  troops  to  fire. 

Think-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  pages  81  and  82. 
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EXTENDING  INTERESTS 


Discussing  biographical  sources  . . . Ask  the  question  “How 
do  you  think  authors  of  biographies  get  accurate  information  to  use  in  their 
books?”  Lead  children  to  infer  that  old  letters,  diaries,  journals,  speeches, 
newspaper  accounts,  etc.,  are  used  as  source  material  by  authors  of  biogra- 
phies. Mention  especially  that  Lewis  and  Clark  kept  an  extensive  journal 
of  their  expedition  to  which  authors  of  biographical  material  about  these 
two  explorers  can  turn  for  accurate  information  and  detail. 

Sharing  information  . . . Pupils  who  have  read  accounts  of  other 
explorers  such  as  Marco  Polo,  Columbus,  Magellan,  Drake,  Hudson,  etc., 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  tell  or  read  aloud  interesting  information 
they  have  found. 

Listing  good  radio  programs  . . . Encourage  discussion  of  cur- 
rent radio  programs  in  which  incidents  from  the  lives  of  famous  men  and 
women  are  dramatized.  Have  children  prepare  brief  notices  for  the  bulle- 
tin board  giving  essential  data  about  program  titles,  radio  stations,  time  of 
broadcast,  etc.  If  children  are  not  aware  of  the  radio  programs  that  feature- 
good  biographical  material,  have  them  bring  in  radio  guides  from  the  local 
papers  and  copies  of  the  magazine  Movie-Radio  Guide.  Use  these  materials 
to  aid  in  locating  worth-while  programs  dealing  with  real-life  accounts  of 
famous  men  and  women. 


This  story  gives  a glimpse  into  life  on  a Mississippi  River  boat  about  one 
hundred  years  ago.  More  important  still,  it  gives  the  reader  a glimpse 
into  the  thoughts,  dreams,  and  activities  of  a lad  who  later  became  a 
beloved  author  and  humorist. 

Young  Sam  Clemens  was  a fun-loving  youth,  sensitive  to  his  sur- 
roundings, and  aware  of  the  drama  in  the  life  around  him.  How  he 
used  his  native  gifts  and  his  opportunities  to  extend  his  experiences, 
add  to  his  information,  and  prepare  himself  for  his  professions,  both 
as  pilot  and  as  author,  is  here  convincingly  told. 


◄ PAGES  373  - 385  ► 
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PREPARING  FOR  READING 


To  arouse  interest  in  the  books  of  Mark  Twain  and  to  introduce  the  story 
“Boy  of  Hannibal/’  read  aloud  the  first  or  some  other  selected  chapter  of 
Tom  Sawyer  or  Huckleberry  Finn.  Lead  pupils  to  comment  on  what  sort 
of  person  the  author  of  this  material  was  by  asking  such  questions  as 
“What  makes  you  think  this  author  knows  boys  pretty  well?  Does  he  have 
a good  sense  of  humor?  Did  you  hear  anything  that  would  make  you  think 
the  author  was  observant?  Where  do  you  think  this  author  may  have 
lived  as  a boy?”  Explain  that  the  story  “Boy  of  Hannibal”  is  taken  from 
a biography  of  the  author  of  Tom  Sawyer  and  Huckleberry  Finn.  Suggest 
that  they  read  the  story  to  find  out  what  kind  of  person  the  author  was. 

If  copies  of  Mark  Twain’s  books  are  not  available,  encourage  discussion 
of  early  steamboat  travel  on  rivers.  Recall  the  story  “Steam  Comes  Up- 
river” in  Times  and  Places,1  or  show  pictures  of  early  steamboats  and 
discuss  their  importance  in  passenger  travel  and  for  carrying  freight.  Ask, 
“Do  you  think  it  was  an  easy  job  to  pilot  one  of  these  river  steamboats? 
Why,  or  why  not?”  Explain  that  the  story  “Boy  of  Hannibal”  is  about  a 
famous  author  who  was  once  a river  pilot.  Then  say,  “This  man’s  name 
was  Sam  Clemens,  although  you  probably  know  him  by  another  name. 
When  you  read  the  story,  you  will  learn  the  name  he  used  as  an  author 
and  the  reason  why  he  chose  this  name.  As  you  read,  decide  whether  or 
not  you  think  Sam  was  a good  pilot.” 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Pages  373-378  . . . Call  attention  to  the  picture  on  page  373  and  ask 
what  the  boy  in  the  picture  is  probably  thinking  about.  Ask,  “What  does 
the  picture  on  page  376  suggest  to  you?”  Elicit  that  the  boy  was  interested 
in  boats  and  probably  wanted  to  be  a pilot.  Have  children  read  silently 
to  the  last  paragraph  on  page  378  to  check  their  suppositions.  After  silent 
reading  discuss  what  made  Sam  want  to  be  a river  pilot,  and  how  he  accom- 
plished his  desire.  Extend  comprehension  of  this  part  of  the  story  by 
discussing  the  meaning  of  such  expressions  as  “backwoods  town,”  “was  not 
thinking  of  Hannibal  or  its  shortcomings,”  “here  was  romance,  mingled  with 
adventure,”  “gangplank  had  been  run  out,”  “expert  typesetter,”  “pay  was 
nothing  short  of  magnificent,”  and  “His  refusal  increased  Sam’s  interest.” 

1 Book  4 of  the  Basic  Readers.  Published  by  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 
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Pages  378-385  . . . Ask,  “Do  you  suppose  Sam’s  worries  are  over  now 
that  he  has  been  allowed  to  take  the  wheel?”  Then  suggest  that  pupils 
finish  the  story  to  find  out  how  he  got  along  as  a pilot.  After  silent  reading 
insure  comprehension  by  brief  discussion.  Be  sure  that  children  under- 
stand the  activities  of  the  leadsman  and  the  derivation  of  the  term  “Mark 
twain.”  Ask,  “Did  Sam  find  his  job  as  pilot  an  easy  one?  What  did  he 
have  to  do  before  he  became  a skilled  pilot?” 

Have  children  suggest  words  that  might  be  used  to  describe  Sam  Clemens 
as  a boy  and  justify  their  answers  with  quotations  from  the  text.  Such 
adjectives  as  persistent,  ambitious,  hard-working,  good-natured,  smart,  ad- 
venture-loving, and  observant  might  be  suggested.  Be  sure  that  children’s 
attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  Sam  had  a lively  imagination,  and  have 
them  cite  examples  to  prove  that  he  did.  In  conclusion,  discuss  the  mean- 
ing of  the  last  paragraph  in  the  story. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Interpreting  figurative  language  . . . Have  the  children  find 
the  comparison  at  the  bottom  of  page  381,  and  note  that  the  darkness  is 
compared  to  “a  solid  wall  of  black  cats.”  Then  say,  “Notice  the  expression 
'great  white  bird’  on  page  374.  In  this  expression  the  author  does  not  say  the 
boat  is  like  a bird.  He  really  calls  it  a bird,  and  we  understand  what  he 
means.  In  the  same  paragraph  look  to  see  what  the  author  calls  the  paddle- 
boxes  (golden  wings) . What  does  he  call  the  boat?”  (glistening  monster) . 
Then  have  pupils  find  other  expressions  in  the  story  in  which  the  author 
calls  one  thing  by  the  name  of  something  it  resembles. 

Using  a dictionary  . . .The  teacher  should  plan  a special  period  for 
talking  over  with  pupils  who  are  using  dictionaries  any  problems  they  may 
have  encountered;  e.g.,  in  finding  words,  in  using  a pronunciation  key,  or 
in  determining  appropriate  pronunciations  and  meanings  to  fit  context. 
Review  with  the  pupils  the  distinction  between  diacritical  marks  used  to 
represent  vowel  sounds  in  accented  syllables  and  those  used  in  unaccented 
syllables.  (See  pages  106  and  148  of  this  Guidebook.)  Call  attention  to 
the  illustrative  sentences  that  are  used  in  the  dictionary  to  clarify  meanings 
of  words,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  pictures  in  the  dictionaries  also  help 
clarify  meanings. 

Think-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  pages  83  and  84. 
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EXTENDING  INTERESTS 


Library  reading  . . . Make  available  copies  of  Tom  Sawyer  and 
Huckleberry  Finn  by  Mark  Twain  as  well  as  the  book  River  Boy;  the 
Story  of  Mark  Twain  by  Isabel  Proudfit.  The  story  “Boy  of  Hannibal’'  is 
an  excerpt  from  this  latter  book.  If  pupils  are  unable  to  read  these  books 
independently,  the  teacher  might  select  parts  of  them  to  read  aloud  to  the 
class. 

Making  a bibliography  . . . Children  may  make  a list  of  books 
and  stories  they  can  find  that  tell  about  famous  people  who  were  alive  at 
the  time  Mark  Twain  was  (1835-1910).  Stories  suggested  in  the  bibliog- 
raphy for  Unit  II  of  Days  and  Deeds,  pages  250-251  of  this  Guidebook, 
will  be  especially  helpful  here.  Such  an  undertaking  as  this  is  valuable  in 
getting  a panoramic  view  of  activities  on  a particular  historical  time 
setting. 

◄ PAGES  3 86-394  ► 

Acdodd  the  Atlantic. — Sola 

Throughout  her  years  of  flying  Amelia  Earhart  captured  the  hearts  and 
imaginations  of  Americans,  both  young  and  old.  In  this  story  we  have 
her  own  record  of  her  solo  flight  across  the  Atlantic — a daring  feat, 
successfully  performed.  In  this  account  she  writes  of  the  long  period 
of  preparation,  the  minute  details  of  getting  ready,  and  the  breath- 
taking departure  as  casually  as  if  the  flight  were  just  a little  jaunt  from 
town  to  town.  Almost  unconsciously  she  makes  the  reader  feel  her 
love  of  flying,  her  devotion  to  the  job,  and  her  complete  forgetfulness 
of  self.  Here  is  a calm,  modest  record  of  a gallant  woman. 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Children  who  are  familiar  with  the  size,  power,  and  flight  ranges  of  modern 
aircraft  may  not  appreciate  the  enormous  achievements  recorded  in  this 
story  unless  background  is  carefully  established.  Lead  pupils  to  contrast 
flying  today  with  that  in  the  pioneer  days  of  airplanes  some  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago.  Ask  why  flying  was  formerly  much  more  dangerous  than 
it  is  today,  and  elicit  mention  of  small  fuel  capacity,  relatively  small  and 
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fragile  planes,  undependable  instruments,  lack  of  de-icing  equipment,  etc. 
Tell  children  that  some  of  the  early  planes  in  which  famous  flights  were 
made  were  so  small  that  they  would  easily  fit  into  a schoolroom,  and  con- 
trast them  in  size  with  large  modern  planes. 

Ask  pupils  to  mention  qualities  a person  would  need  to  dare  make  a long 
flight  in  one  of  these  early  planes.  Call  attention  to  the  title  of  the  story 
and  ask  what  it  tells  about  the  story.  Explain  that  “Across  the  Atlantic— 
Solo”  is  about  the  famous  woman  flier,  Amelia  Earhart,  and  that  she  her- 
self wrote  the  story  of  her  flight.  Then  say,  “As  you  read  ‘Across  the 
Atlantic — Solo’  look  for  interesting  facts  about  the  author  and  hints  about 
what  kind  of  person  she  was.” 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

After  silent  reading  of  the  entire  story  lead  children  to  comment  on  how 
the  story  is  told— the  first-person  reporting,  the  simple  sentences,  and  the 
clear  sequence.  Explain  that  a story  of  a person’s  life  told  by  the  person 
himself  is  called  an  autobiography. 

Discuss  the  preparations  made  for  the  Atlantic  flight,  the  departure  for 
St.  John,  the  take-off  from  Harbor  Grace,  the  difficulties  of  the  ocean 
flight,  the  attempt  to  find  a landing  place,  and  the  arrival.  Phrases  that 
should  be  clarified  during  this  discussion  may  include  “flying  for  a trans- 
port company,”  “back  the  plan  fully,”  “tireless  in  his  cooperation,”  and 
“out  of  commission.” 

Have  children  find  in  the  story  sentences  and  phrases  that  give  them 
actual  information  about  Amelia  Earhart:  she  had  flown  for  twelve  years; 
she  owned  her  own  plane;  she  had  flown  this  plane  for  three  years;  etc. 
Then  have  them  find  sentences  that  imply  or  hint  at  the  character  of 
Amelia  Earhart:  she  was  courageous;  she  knew  a great  deal  about  flying;  she 
was  not  a show-off;  she  did  not  make  a big  fuss  about  little  things;  she 
was  well-liked;  etc.  Ask,  “Why  was  it  especially  daring  for  a woman  to 
make  the  flight  across  the  Atlantic  at  the  time  Amelia  Earhart  made  it?” 

In  the  discussion  of  Amelia  Earhart  some  children  may  mention  that 
she  was  lost  somewhere  in  the  mid-Pacific  on  a round-the-world  flight.  In 
this  case  valuable  discussion  may  be  aroused  by  asking,  “From  what  you 
have  learned  about  Amelia  Earhart  in  this  story,  do  you  think  she  would 
have  started  even  though  she  knew  her  chances  of  returning  safely  were 
slight?” 
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EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 


Identifying  informal  or  slang  expressions  . . . Have  the  chil- 
dren read  the  first  paragraph  on  page  390  and  ask  them  what  is  meant 
by  “gave  her  the  gun.”  Discuss  the  meaning  of  “soup”  (page  391)  and 
“flying  in  the  shade”  (page  392).  Have  children  notice  that  these  expres- 
sions  are  in  quotation  marks,  and  see  if  they  can  tell  the  reason  why. 
Explain  that  quotation  marks  are  sometimes  used  to  tell  the  reader  that 
certain  expressions,  as  used  in  the  story,  have  an  unusual  meaning.  Explain 
further  that,  as  certain  expressions  are  used  more  commonly,  people  become 
accustomed  to  them  and  know  what  they  mean.  Then  quotation  marks 
are  no  longer  needed.  Cite  blind  flying  as  an  example  of  such  an  expression. 

Ask  children  if  they  can  think  of  any  flying  expressions  that  are  often 
used  in  conversation  and  in  stories  these  days,  and  discuss  the  meaning  of 
some  of  these  expressions;  e.g.,  ceiling  zero , on  the  beam,  bail  out , etc. 
Discuss  whether  or  not  such  expressions  should  be  put  in  quotation  marks. 

Noting  significant  details  . . . Children  may  be  interested  in  mak- 
ing a time  record,  or  log,  of  the  flight  from  New  York  to  Londonderry. 
In  doing  this  they  will  get  valuable  training  in  noting  essential  details  and 
in  making  inferences  from  these  details.  They  might  prepare  their  record 
in  the  following  form: 


Time 


Remarks 


Friday,  11:30  a.m. 

2:55  p.m. 
3:15  P.M. 
6:45  P.M. 
Sa  turday,  a.m. 


Weather  bureau  reports  good  visibility. 
Reached  held. 

Took  off  with  Bernt  Balchen  and  Eddie. 
Arrived  at  St.  John. 

Set  off  from  St.  John  for  Harbor  Grace. 


In -completing  the  record  from  St.  John  to  Londonderry,  children  will 
have  to  make  some  inferences  from  the  details  given  in  the  story.  Help 
them  do  this  by  asking  such  questions  as,  “About  what  time  would  ‘early 
the  next  morning’  be  if  they  reached  Harbor  Grace,  Newfoundland,  at 
2:15  p.m.?”  In  this  connection  encourage  pupils  to  use  maps  to  compare 
the  distance  from  New  York  to  St.  John,  and  St.  John  to  Newfoundland. 
Use  such  questions  as  “When  do  you  think  Amelia  Earhart  got  up  if  she 
had  ‘ample  time’  to  prepare  to  leave  Harbor  Grace  at  7:12  p.m.?” 


Think-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  pages  85,  86,  and  87. 
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EXTENDING  INTERESTS 


Locating  additional  information  . . . Suggest  that  children  con- 
sult encyclopedia  and  other  reference  books  for  further  information  about 
Amelia  Earhart  or  other  flyers  in  whom  they  are  interested. 

Writing  an  autobiography  . . . Boys  and  girls  who  enjoy  writing 
tor  fun  might  like  to  compose  their  own  accounts  of  some  interesting 
experiences  they  have  had.  They  might  write  about  such  experiences  as 
their  first  journey  alone  on  a train  or  bus,  their  visit  to  a local  airport  or 
other  place  of  interest,  their  experiences  in  connection  with  some  hobby 
such  as  gardening,  photography,  etc. 

EXTENDING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

Classifying  biography  . . . Lead  children  to  discuss  informally  the 
various  biographies  that  they  have  read  and  enjoyed.  As  pupils  mention 
these  biographies  by  title,  list  them  on  the  blackboard.  Then  ask  such 
questions  as  “Which  of  these  books  on  the  list  are  about  the  lives  or 
achievements  of  explorers?  Which  books  are  about  scientists  or  natural- 
ists? Which  books  are  about  famous  military  heroes?  Which  ones  are 
about  artists  or  musicians?  Which  are  about  famous  statesmen?” 

After  the  books  have  been  classified  into  these  various  groupings,  a com- 
mittee might  be  appointed  to  copy  the  titles  and  names  of  authors  of  books 
in  each  group.  This  information  might  be  placed  on  the  bulletin  board 
for  future  reference,  and  from  time  to  time  titles  of  other  books  should  be 
added  to  the  various  groups  of  biography. 

Sharing  reading  experiences  . . . Discuss  with  pupils  various 
ways  in  which  good  biographies  read  independently  might  be  shared  with 
others.  Children  may  mention  reading  aloud  portions  of  these  biographies, 
dramatizing  incidents  from  them,  composing  “Who  Am  I?”  sketches  about 
persons  described  in  the  biographies,  making  posters  to  advertise  especially 
interesting  books,  writing  original  poems  about  persons  or  exploits  read 
about,  etc.  Give  pupils  an  opportunity  to  work  individually,  or  in  groups  of 
their  own  choosing  to  prepare  one  or  more  of  these  means  of  sharing  good 
biographies  with  their  classmates.  Then  schedule  one  or  more  periods  in 
which  children  can  share  in  various  ways  their  experiences  in  the  field  of 
biography. 
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Pages  237-248  of  this  Guidebook 
Unit  VIII  of  Days  and  Deeds  . . . 


From  WIDELY  VARYING  SOURCES  . . . come  the  four  stories 
that  make  up  the  unit  “Old  Tales.”  “The  Brahman  and  the  Tiger”  is 
taken  from  East  Indian  folklore,  a fascinating  and  almost  inexhaustible 
source  of  fable.  Russian  folklore,  which  is  being  made  increasingly 
available  in  translation,  is  represented  by  “The  Fire-Bird,”  taken  from 
Old  Peters  Russian  Tales  edited  by  Arthur  Ransome.  “The  Golden 
Touch,”  an  allegory  from  Greek  literature,  is  adapted  from  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s  well-known  Wonder  Book.  From  The  Arabian  Nights 
comes  the  classic  tale  of  Aladdin. 

The  tales  in  the  unit  vary  widely  in  content  and  treatment.  All  are 
characterized,  however,  by  greater  complexity  of  plot,  deeper  mean- 
ings, and  more  marked  sophistication  in  style  than  stories  presented 
in  similar  units  in  the  preceding  books  of  this  series  of  Basic  Readers. 
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The  function  of  this  group  of  stories  will  be  only  partially  achieved 
when  the  tales  have  been  read  and  enjoyed  for  themselves.  Their 
greater  value  lies  in  providing  varied  leads  into  the  field  of  world- 
famous  folk  literature.  As  children  read  widely  in  this  field,  they  will 
come  to  a deeper  appreciation  of  folklore  as  it  portrays  the  human  race 
— making  sly  fun  of  human  foibles  and  praising  human  virtues  by 
exemplifying  universal  truths.  They  will  find  a constant  stimulation 
to  their  imaginations  in  fascinating  tales  that  reveal  the  cultures  of 
varying  racial  groups;  and  they  will  find  the  wonder,  beauty,  and 
mystery  that  have  made  folk  literature  an  age-old  source  of  pleasure. 

INTRODUCING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

Interest  in  this  unit  might  be  aroused  by  placing  the  title  “Old  Tales”  on 
the  blackboard  and  initiating  discussion  about  what  kind  of  stories  might 
be  included  under  this  heading.  In  the  discussion  develop  the  idea  that  old 
tales  are  stories  that  have  been  told  in  countries  all  over  the  world  for 
thousands  of  years.  Lead  children  to  understand  that  many  of  these 
stories  had  their  origin  long  ago  when  storytelling  was  one  of  the  main 
forms  of  amusement  and  that  the  best  of  these  stories  have  been  kept  alive 
by  retelling  and  later  by  being  recorded  in  printed  form.  Boys  and  girls 
may  mention  some  of  their  favorites  of  the  old  tales;  e.g.,  “Snow  White 
and  the  Seven  Dwarfs/'  “Lazy  Jack/'  “Cinderella/'  “Hansel  and  Gretel/' 
etc.  If  time  permits,  they  may  be  given  opportunity  to  retell  one  of  their 
favorite  stories. 

Arousing  interest  in  reading  this  unit  will  require  little  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher.  A broader  task,  however,  will  be  to  make  available  to 
children  a wide  selection  of  books  and  stories  to  satisfy  the  enthusiasms, 
interests,  and  curiosities  that  the  reading  of  the  stories  in  this  unit  will 
arouse,  and  to  help  children  enjoy  wholeheartedly  a vast  literary  heritage 
of  fascinating  folklore. 

Avid  reading  of  collections  like  Jataka  Tales  collected  by  Ellen  Babbitt, 
Bidpai  Fables  retold  by  M.  B.  Dutton,  and  Hindu  Fables  as  told  by  Dhan 
Gopal  Mukerji  should  follow  the  reading  of  “The  Brahman  and  the  Tiger.” 
A desire  to  read  more  folk  tales  like  “The  Fire-Bird”  should  lead  to  chil- 
dren's acquaintance  with  Valery  Carrick’s  delightful  books  of  Russian  folk- 
lore, Frances  Carpenter’s  Tales  of  a Russian  Grandmother,  and  Arthur 
Ransome’s  Old  Peter’s  Russian  Tales,  as  well  as  similar  collections  typical 
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of  other  nations  and  cultures.  For  children  who  enjoy  the  story  “The 
Golden  Touch’’  and  who  grasp  the  real  significance  of  the  tale,  Haw- 
thorne’s The  Wonder  Book  will  provide  a source  of  interest  and  pleasure. 
Introducing  the  child  to  The  Arabian  Nights  will  act  as  a veritable  “Open 
Sesame”  to  the  perennial  delights  to  be  found  in  reading  these  age-old, 
inimitable  tales. 

The  teacher  should  familiarize  herself  with  the  books  listed  above  and 
with  similar  collections.  She  should  make  a survey  of  anthologies  con- 
taining stories  related  to  the  unit,  as  well  as  those  containing  discus- 
sions about  sources  of  these  stories  and  suggestions  for  their  presentation. 

4 PAGES  396-401  > 

and  the  *7*^4 

“The  Brahman  and  the  Tiger”  is  probably  a more  mature  fable  than 
most  of  the  children  have  read  before.  A Brahman,  a jackal,  and  a 
tiger  are  evidences  of  its  East  Indian  origin.  A Brahman,  in  well- 
meant  kindness,  frees  a tiger  that  immediately  seizes  him  with'the 
intention  of  devouring  him.  The  Brahman  begs  for  time  to  get  various 
opinions  on  the  fairness  of  the  tiger’s  action;  but  the  fig  tree,  the 
buffalo,  and  the  road  give  him  no  encouragement  since  they  feel  that 
they  have  been  abused  by  man.  The  sly  jackal  provides  a solution  to 
the  Brahman’s  problem,  and  justice  is  dealt  the  evil  tiger.  Implica- 
tions beyond  the  obvious  plot  are  that  several  wrongs  do  not  make  a 
right,  and  that  good  eventually  triumphs  over  evil. 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

After  telling  children  that  the  first  story  is  a fable,  discuss  briefly  the  char- 
acteristics of  fables  in  general.  They  may  mention  simplicity,  brevity,  talk- 
ing animals,  “lessons,”  etc.  Then  have  children  turn  to  page  396  and 
read  the  title  of  this  story.  Tell  them  the  man  in  the  picture  is  called  a 
Brahman.  Have  the  children  look  up  the  word  in  the  glossary  and  discuss 
its  meaning.  Let  children  try  to  anticipate  the  story  from  the  pictures  on 
pages  396,  397,  and  401.  Suggest  reading  to  find  out  if  they  were  correct 
in  their  guessing. 
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GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 


After  silent  reading  let  children  compare  their  guesses  about  the  story  with 
the  actual  plot.  Discuss  incidents  of  the  story  and  clear  up  meanings  of 
such  expressions  as  “abide  by  their  decision/’  “But  what  do  I get  in 
return?”  “reward  my  kindness,”  and  “They  give  me  nothing  except  the 
ashes  of  their  pipes  and  the  husks  of  their  grain!” 

Strengthen  understanding  of  the  story  by  promoting  discussion  of  these 
questions:  “Why  wasn’t  the  tiger  willing  to  let  the  Brahman  go  to  the 
village?  Do  you  think  the  fig  tree,  the  buffalo,  and  the  road  were  fair 
judges  of  the  Brahman’s  problem?  Do  you  think  the  jackal  was  as  stupid  as 
he  pretended  to  be?  Why,  or  why  not?” 

This  story,  particularly  the  final  dialogue  between  the  jackal  and  the 
tiger  on  pages  400-401,  lends  itself  well  to  oral  interpretation.  Encourage 
children  to  show  with  their  voices  the  increasing  wrath  of  the  tiger. 


EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Finding  underlying  meanings . . . Write  the  following  state- 
ments on  the  blackboard: 

Might  makes  right. 

Many  wrongs  do  not  make  a right. 

All’s  well  that  ends  well. 

A bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush. 

Mind  is  better  than  muscle. 

First  discuss  the  meaning  of  each  statement.  Then  ask  children  which  of 
these  meanings  are  brought  out  in  the  story,  and  have  them  justify  their 
answers.  They  might  mention  other  stories  or  fables  in  which  each  of 
these  statements  is  illustrated. 

Strengthening  individual  pupil’s  abilities  ...  At  this  time 
the  teacher  should  refer  to  the  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart,  study  the  weak- 
nesses recorded  for  each  pupil,  and  evaluate  each  child’s  progress  in  over- 
coming his  weaknesses  in  reading.  She  should  then  group  pupils  according 
to  their  needs  and  work  with  each  group.  During  such  practice  periods 
superior  pupils  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  read  independently, 

Think-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  page  88. 
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EXTENDING  INTERESTS 


Enjoying  additional  Indian  fables  . . . Make  available  as  many 
East  Indian  folk  tales  and  fables  as  possible.  Read  some  of  these  aloud 
to  the  children  or  let  children  take  turns  reading  tales  of  their  own  choice. 
Through  wide  acquaintance  with  fables,  children  can  be  led  to  see  that 
such  stories  frequently  poke  fun  at  failings  like  greed  and  conceit. 

Making  up  and  telling  stories  ...  In  class  discuss  characters 
that  might  be  found  in  (1)  an  Eskimo  fable,  (2)  an  American  Indian 
fable,  and  (3)  an  African  jungle  fable.  Discuss  possible  plots  for  original 
fables,  and  allow  time  for  preparing  and  telling  such  stories. 

Recalling  comparable  stories  . . . Ask  children  if  the  fable  of 
the  Brahman  and  the  tiger  reminds  them  in  any  way  of  any  other  story 
they  have  read.  They  may  recall  the  children's  putting  the  witch  in  the 
oven  in  the  story  of  “Hansel  and  Gretel,"  or  the  rabbit's  fooling  the  fox 
in  Joel  Chandler  Harris’  story  of  “Tar  Baby." 

◄ PAGES  402-420  ► 

^ke  fyisue-feisid 


From  Russia,  the  land  of  famous  horsemen,  comes  this  story  in  which 
the  real  hero  is  neither  the  fire-bird  nor  the  gallant  young  archer.  It 
is  “a  horse  such  as  belonged  to  the  wonderful  men  of  long  ago.”  This 
horse  of  power  guides  his  young  master  safely  through  a series  of  suc- 
cessively difficult  feats  performed  at  the  request  of  a cruel  and  un- 
grateful czar.  The  story  with  its  cumulative  plot,  repetitive  phrasing, 
and  its  “live-happily-ever-after”  ending  has  its  counterpart  in  other 
folklore.  It  is  told  here  with  dignity  and  charm,  in  true  storyteller 
fashion,  as  are  all  the  stories  from  Arthur  Ransome’s  Old  Peter’s 
Russian  Tales. 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Tell  the  class  that  in  folk  stories  things  often  happen  in  threes.  Ask  them 
to  recall  stories  in  which  there  were  three  characters,  three  tasks  to  do,  or 
three  main  incidents.  They  may  mention  stories  like  “Cinder  Lad"  in 
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Times  and  Places,1  in  which  the  hero  thrice  braved  the  summer  storm 
and  caught  three  horses  to  win  the  princess  on  his  third  race  up  the  glass 
hill;  they  may  recall  the  three  giants  in  the  story  of  that  name  in  More 
Streets  and  Roads;2  or  the  three  sons  in  the  story  “The  Golden  Pears”  in 
Streets  and  Roads.3  Tell  children  that  the  hero  in  “The  Fire-Bird”  has 
three  difficult  tasks  to  perform,  and  suggest  that  they  read  the  story  to 
find  out  what  the  tasks  were. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Pages  402-409  . . . After  the  silent  reading  discuss  the  action  of  the 
story,  and  ask  children  what  details  in  the  story  or  in  the  illustrations 
would  help  them  know  that  this  is  a Russian  story.  Clear  up  the  mean- 
ings of  such  expressions  as  archer,  czar , horse  of  power,  maize,  know  the 
meaning  of  fear,  and  similar  expressions.  Be  sure  everyone  understands 
what  the  archer’s  first  task  was,  how  he  accomplished  it,  and  what  he  had 
to  do  next. 

Pages  409-420  . . . After  silent  reading  discuss  the  archer’s  second  and 
third  tasks  and  the  ways  in  which  he  accomplished  them.  By  brief  ques- 
tioning bring  out  the  meaning  of  such  words  and  expressions  as  casket, 
do  penance  by  boiling  water,  caldron,  no  gratitude  in  the  heart  of  the 
czar.  Ask,  “Do  you  think  the  story  ended  in  the  right  way?  Did  the 
archer  deserve  the  princess?  Was  the  czar  fairly  treated?  Who  was  the 
real  hero  of  this  story?”  Tell  children  that  the  men  in  certain  parts  of 
Russia  are  famous  horsemen,  and  that  horses  are  often  important  char- 
acters in  stories  from  these  regions. 

Ask  boys  and  girls  if  there  is  anything  in  the  story  that  would  make  them 
feel  that  it  has  been  told  again  and  again.  Call  attention  to  the  reference 
about  a grandfather’s  telling  the  story  (page  402).  Suggest  that  through- 
out the  story,  the  author  seems  to  step  in  and  make  remarks  about  what 
is  happening,  for  example:  “and  there  was  no  wonder  in  that”  (page  413); 
“And  some  say  there  was  something  in  her  hand,  and  some  say  there 
was  not”  (page  419);  and  “And  the  end  of  the  story?”  (page  420).  Have 
children  pick  out  repetitions  in  the  story. 

1 Book  4 of  the  Basic  Readers.  Published  by  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 

2 Book  32  of  the  Basic  Readers.  Published  by  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 

8 Book  31  of  the  Basic  Readers.  Published  by  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 
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The  story  might  be  divided  into  sections  for  oral  reading;  e.g.,  finding 
the  feather,  the  first  meeting  with  the  czar,  finding  the  fire-bird,  getting  the 
princess,  getting  the  wedding  dress,  the  incident  of  the  boiling  water,  and 
the  ending.  Divide  the  class  into  groups  to  practice  reading  the  different 
parts  of  the  story.  Let  each  group  select  one  person  to  read  aloud  the  part 
assigned  to  that  group.  Have  the  entire  story  read  aloud,  with  each 
representative  of  a group  contributing  his  part  at  the  proper  time. 


EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 


Finding  unusual  expressions  in  the  story  . . . Have  children 
look  in  the  story  for  expressions  that  describe  common  things  in  an  unusual 
way.  A list  of  such  expressions  might  include  “the  sea  piled  itself  into 
waves.” 

Have  them  find  the  expression  that  is  used  for  each  of  the  following: 


the  sun  was  shining 
he  cried  hard 
the  bird  was  heavy 

the  edge  of  the  sand 

where  the  sun  rises  above 
the  sea 


the  sun  was  on  it  ( page  403 ) 
bitterly  he  wept  ( page  405) 
his  back  was  bent  under  the  great  weight 
of  the  Ere-bird  ( page  407) 
where  the  green  grass  ended  and  grew  thin 
and  the  sand  began  (page  409) 

where  the  red  sun  rises  in  flame  from  be- 
hind the  deep  blue  sea  (page  409) 


Visual  and  auditory  imagery  . . . Suggest  that  this  story  would 
make  a good  animated  cartoon,  in  the  fashion  of  Walt  Disney's  “Snow 
White”  or  “Pinocchio,”  and  see  if  children  can  give  reasons  why.  To 
bring  out  the  characteristics  of  the  story  that  make  it  colorful  and  dramatic, 
first  have  children  find  passages  which  describe  vividly  certain  scenes  or 
events;  e.g.,  the  description  of  the  feather  (page  403),  of  the  fire-bird 
(page  407),  and  of  the  edge  of  the  world  (page  409). 

Next  ask  what  scenes  or  events  in  the  story  would  call  for  a good  deal 
of  exciting  action  in  the  movie,  and  elicit  such  answers  as  the  coming  and 
the  capture  of  the  fire-bird,  the  capture  of  the  princess,  the  struggle  with 
the  lobster,  and  the  leaping  of  the  archer  into  the  caldron. 

Suggest  that  children  look  for  hints  about  what  types  of  music  would 
be  suitable  for  different  parts  of  the  story,  and  have  them  try  to  find 
phrases  that  describe  or  indicate  sound;  e.g.,  “whirring”  (page  406), 
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“thundering  over  the  ground”  (page  411),  and  “the  water  bubbled  and 
seethed”  (page  418).  If  children  do  not  make  the  above  associations 
readily,  the  teacher  herself  should  point  out  phrases  indicative  of  the  color, 
action,  and  sound  of  the  story. 

Think-and-D®  Book  ...  Use  page  89. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Locating  characteristic  expressions  in  stories  ...  Talk 

with  children  about  other  stories  they  have  read  in  which  certain  words  or 
phrases  are  repeated  as  a sort  of  refrain.  They  might  think  of  such  simple 
tales  as  the  story  of  the  gingerbread  boy,  of  the  cat’s  retort  in  “Puss  in 
Boots,”  of  the  youngest  brother’s  speeches  in  “Cinder  Lad,”  of  the  giant’s 
threat  in  “Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,”  or  the  dwarf’s  song  in  “Rumplestilt- 
skin.”  Children  might  enjoy  playing  a game  with  such  phrases,  using  them 
as  riddles  and  asking  others  to  name  the  source  of  the  expression. 

Reading  independently  . . . Children  should  be  referred  to  the 
bibliography  on  pages  456-457  of  Days  and  Deeds  to  find  additional  folk 
and  fairy  stories  to  read.  Children  may  be  encouraged  to  read  stories  from 
different  sources;  e.g.,  English  fairy  tales,  Norwegian  folk  stories,  Chinese 
fables,  etc.,  and  compare  the  different  stories  in  class  discussion. 

Creative  expression  . . . Boys  and  girls  may  enjoy  drawing  or  paint- 
ing colorful  scenes  described  in  “The  Fire-Bird”  and  other  stories.  Such 
illustrations  could  be  used  on  posters  to  encourage  further  reading. 

4 PAGES  421  -436  ► 

74e  Q 'olden 

So  familiar  is  the  story  of  Midas  that  the  expression  “the  golden  touch” 
has  come  to  stand  for  greed  and  unearned  wealth  in  contrast  to  such 
intangible  possessions  as  love,  affection,  and  keen  enjoyment  of  simple 
pleasures.  The  moral  of  the  allegory  is  obvious:  One  after  another 
the  king  sacrifices  his  possessions  to  his  love  of  gold,  until  the  loss  of 
his  beloved  daughter  makes  him  realize  at  last  how  valueless  his 
golden  treasure  really  is. 
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PREPARING  FOR  READING 


Call  attention  to  the  title  of  the  story  and  ask  children  what  they  think  the 
golden  touch  is.  Tell  them  that  Midas  was  a greedy  king  who  discovered 
almost  too  late  that  riches  were  not  the  most  important  thing  in  the  world. 
Suggest  reading  to  find  how  Midas  learned  his  lesson. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

After  children  have  read  the  story,  discuss  such  points  as  the  king’s  greed, 
the  coming  of  the  stranger,  the  king’s  early  delight  with  his  power,  his 
increasing  fright  when  he  discovers  he  can  neither  eat  nor  drink,  and  his 
terror  when  Marygold  is  turned  to  gold.  Ask,  “Can  you  find  any  place  in 
the  story  that  proves  the  king  was  not  entirely  heartless?  Why  do  you  sup- 
pose the  stranger  helped  the  king  get  rid  of  his  power?” 

Without  allowing  the  discussion  to  become  preachy  in  tone,  encourage 
children  to  talk  about  the  lesson  taught  by  the  fable,  and  to  evaluate  pos- 
sessions of  their  own  that  they  consider  more  valuable  than  gold.  Ask, 
“What  possessions  did  Midas  have  that  gold  could  not  buy?” 

Summarize  children’s  thinking  on  the  story  by  having  them  find  on  page 
433  a sentence  that  expresses  the  meaning  of  the  fable  as  a whole. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Comparing  stories  . . . See  if  children  can  recall  other  stories  in 
which  a person’s  greed  resulted  in  misfortune  or  tragedy.  They  may  sug- 
gest the  old  folk  tale  about  the  peasants  and  the  oatcake,  Hans  Christian 
Andersen’s  story  of  the  fisherman  and  his  wife,  or  almost  any  tale  in  which 
“three  wishes”  form  part  of  the  plot. 

Phonetic  and  structural  analysis  . . . The  teacher  should  care- 
fully evaluate  each  pupil’s  progress  in  the  use  of  phonetic  and  structural 
analysis.  She  should  plan  to  work  with  small  groups  of  pupils  in  special 
periods,  reteaching  and  giving  practice  according  to  the  needs  of  pupils 
within  each  group.  When  specific  points  of  weakness  have  been  deter- 
mined, the  teacher  may  refer  to  the  index  of  lessons  in  structural  and 
phonetic  analysis,  pages  268-269  of  this  Guidebook,  and  use  previous  les- 
sons as  patterns  Tor  reteaching  or  practice  on  elements  or  principles. 

Think-and-Do  Book  ...  Use  pages  90,  91,  and  92. 
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EXTENDING  INTERESTS 


Creative  expression  . . . Lead  pupils  to  discuss  possible  stories 
similar  to  “The  Golden  Touch,”  but  using  modern  plots.  A boy  might, 
for  example,  wish  he  had  an  airplane  that  didn’t  need  fuel,  so  that  he 
would  never  have  to  land.  Allow  time  for  pupils  to  tell  their  stories. 

◄ PAGES  437  -45  5 ► 

Aladdin  and  the  Jlamp. 

“Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp”  opens  the  gateway  to  stories  of 
The  Arabian  Nights — stories  which  retain  their  perennial  charm  be- 
cause they  contain  the  expression  of  so  much  life,  habit,  and  custom; 
so  brilliant  and  moving  a pageantry  of  Eastern  medievalism;  and  so 
curious  a blending  of  the  incredible  and  the  commonplace. 

In  its  own  right,  too,  “Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp”  is  a story 
that  all  boys  and  girls  should  know.  Aladdin’s  lamp  is  a symbol  of 
escape  and  wish-fulfillment,  even  for  the  most  erring.  In  contrast 
with  the  tale  of  Midas,  this  story  presents  no  universal  moral,  nor 
should  it  be  construed  to  do  so.  The  tale  is  well  constructed  and 
emotionally  satisfying — in  short,  it  is  a first-rate  story. 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

As  an  introduction  to  the  story  of  Aladdin,  and  to  The  Arabian  Nights  in 
general,  tell  children  the  story  of  Scheherazade,  the  girl  who  saved  her  life 
by  telling  her  husband,  a cruel  king,  such  fascinating  stories  that  he  could 
not  bear  to  have  her  killed.  Summaries  of  this  story  are  given  in  Comptons 
Pictured  Encyclopedia. 

Telling  children  that  the  next  story  is  one  that  Scheherazade  is  supposed 
to  have  told  the  king  should  be  sufficient  introduction  to  reading. 

GUIDING  AND  EXTENDING  INTERPRETATION 

Pages  437-440  . . . Call  attention  to  the  subheads  in  the  story  and 
suggest  that  children  read  the  first  section  to  find  out  who  Aladdin  was, 
how  he  met  the  magician,  and  what  happened. 
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After  silent  reading  extend  interpretation  by  asking  such  questions  as  the 
following:  “Why  did  the  magician  choose  Aladdin  to  get  the  lamp  for 
him?  Do  you  think  the  magician  was  a good  actor?  Why,  or  why  not? 
What  words  can  you  think  of  that  describe  the  boy  Aladdin?” 

Pages  441-447  . . . After  silent  reading  ask  children  why  they  think 
the  magician  gave  the  ring  to  Aladdin.  “Did  he  do  it  because  he  was  fond 
of  Aladdin?  What  happened  to  Aladdin  inside  the  vault?  What  did  the 
magician  do  when  the  boy  refused  to  give  him  the  lamp?  How  did  Aladdin 
get  out  of  the  vault?  How  did  he  discover  the  magic  power  of  the  lamp? 
Why  do  you  think  Aladdin  changed  his  ways  after  his  escape?” 

Pages  447-451  . . . Allow  time  for  silent  reading;  then  direct  discus- 
sion to  Aladdin's  desire  to  marry  the  sultan’s  daughter,  how  his  mother 
felt  about  the  matter,  and  how  Aladdin  got  the  sultan’s  consent.  Lead  chil- 
dren to  tell  what  sort  of  man  they  think  the  sultan  must  have  been. 

Pages  451-455  . . . After  reading  extend  interpretation  by  asking  such 
questions  as  these:  “Why  hadn’t  the  magician  troubled  Aladdin  before 
this  time?  How  did  the  magician  get  possession  of  the  lamp  again?  What 
did  he  do  with  it?  How  did  Aladdin  find  the  princess?” 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Comparing  story  plots  . . . Have  children  give,  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, the  plots  of  the  stories  of  “The  Brahman  and  the  Tiger”  and  “The 
Golden  Touch.”  Lead  pupils  to  see  that  the  real  plot  of  each  of  these 
stories  can  be  told  in  one  or  two  sentences.  Then  ask  children  to  tell  the 
story  of  Aladdin  briefly.  It  will  be  evident  that  the  plot  of  this  story  is 
complicated.  Then  suggest  that  they  pick  out  just  the  incidents  that  are 
essential  to  the  plot,  and  make  a class  list  on  the  blackboard.  Lead  chil- 
dren to  see  that  this  story  is  a continual  struggle  between  Aladdin  and  the 
magician  for  the  possession  of  the  lamp.  Have  children  pick  out  incidents 
which  show  the  magician’s  successes  and  those  which  show  Aladdin’s. 
Bring  out  the  fact  that  interest  in  stories,  movies,  and  comic  strips,  is 
often  held  by  having  first  the  villain  and  then  the  hero  succeed.  If  it  seems 
desirable,  discuss  also  the  plot  framework  of  such  folk  tales  as  “The  Fire- 
Bird,”  in  which  the  hero  works  against  increasingly  difficult  odds,  but 
finally  succeeds. 

Thlnk-and-Do  Book  . . . Use  pages  93,  94,  95,  and  96. 
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Identifying  modern  allusions  to  folk  tales  . . .Children  may 
be  interested  in  the  fact  that  the  name  Aladdin  is  given  to  such  modern 
commercial  items  as  lamps,  stoves,  flashlights,  soap  powder,  etc.  They 
may  bring  to  class  advertisements  of  items  bearing  this  name.  Challeng- 
ing discussions  can  be  provoked  by  such  questions  as  “Why  do  you 
think  a manufacturer  would  call  his  product  by  this  name?”  Depending 
on  the  breadth  of  children's  reading,  similar  investigation  might  be  made 
with  other  allusions  which  they  may  encounter. 

Reading  additional  stories  . . . Make  available  several  collections 
of  The  Arabidn  Nights  and  such  Arabian  Nights  stories  as  are  found  in 
anthologies.  Children  should  become  familiar  with  stories  about  Ali  Baba 
and  Sinbad  the  Sailor.  Reading  from  various  collections  should  evoke 
interest  in  comparing  several  versions  of  the  same  story. 

EXTENDING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

Making  a folk-tale  map  ...  A large  outline  map  of  the  world 
offers  several  possibilities  for  portraying  what  children  have  learned  about 
folk  tales.  Children  might  show  pictorially  characters  in  traditional  tales 
from  different  countries;  e.g.,  characters  from  The  Arabian  Nights , Ameri- 
can Indian  stories,  Grimms’  Household  Tales , Russian  folk  tales,  La 
Fontaine’s  Fables,  Aesop's  Fables , and  so  on. 

Getting  acquainted  with  collectors  of  old  tales  . . . Con- 
stant reference  to  collectors  of  folk  stories  should  have  led  by  now  to 
familiarity  with  names  of  outstanding  compilers  in  the  field  of  tradi- 
tional literature.  The  following  authors  are  among  the  more  familiar  and 
are  worthy  of  investigation  by  children:  Andrew  Lang,  Joseph  Jacobs, 
Erick  Berry,  Jean  de  La  Fontaine,  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  the  Grimm 
brothers,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and  Nora  A.  Smith,  Ellen  C.  Babbitt, 
Frances  Carpenter,  Val6ry  Garrick,  and  Abbie  Farwell  Brown.  Pupils  can 
learn  much  of  interest  about  some  of  these  authors  by  referring  to  The 
Junior  Book  of  Authors  edited  by  Stanley  J.  Kunitz  and  Howard  Haycraft. 
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Index  of  lessons  in  Phonetic  and 
Structural  Analysis 

PHONETIC  ANALYSIS 


Recognition  of  the  sound  and  appearance  of  consonant  elements  and  applica- 
tion of  the  recognition  of  these  elements  in  attacking  new  words: 

Guidebook,  pages  96-97,  132. 

Think- and-Do  Book,  page  3. 

Discrimination  between  the  variant  sounds  of  vowels : 

Guidebook,  page  101. 

Think-and-Do  Book,  pages  8,  11. 

Knowledge  of  the  following  general  principles  that  may  govern  vowel  sounds 
and  application  of  these  principles  in  attacking  new  words: 

In  words  or  syllables  containing  only  one  vowel,  the  vowel  is  usually 
short  unless  it  comes  at  the  end  of  the  word  or  syllable;  e.g.,  sock , 
sped,  hi. 

In  words  or  syllables  containing  two  vowels,  one  of  which  is  final  e, 
the  first  vowel  is  usually  long,  and  the  final  e is  silent;  e.g.,  wade,  note. 

In  words  or  syllables  in  which  two  vowels  come  together,  the  first 
vowel  is  usually  long,  and  the  second  silent;  e.g.,  speed,  braid. 

In  words  or  syllables  containing  only  one  vowel  which  is  followed  by 
r,  the  sound  of  the  vowel  is  usually  controlled  by  the  r;  e.g.,  bar,  burst. 

In  words  or  syllables  containing  only  the  one  vowel  a followed  by  l or 
w,  the  a usually  has  neither  the  long  nor  the  short  sound;  e.g.,  tall, 


Guidebook,  pages  113-114,  128-129,  139,  151,  184,  214. 

Recognition  of  the  fact  that  different  letters  and  letter  combinations  may  rep- 
resent the  same  sound: 

Guidebook,  pages  97,  110. 

Think-and-Do  Book,  page  3. 

Auditory  discrimination  between  accented  and  unaccented  syllables;  recogni- 
tion of  the  function  of  the  accent  marks;  and  recognition  of  the  effect  of 
accent  on  pronunciation: 

Guidebook,  pages  109,  157-158,  188. 

Think-and-Do  Book,  pages  11,  47,  70. 
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Use  of  phonetic  spellings  and  diacritical  marks  as  aids  in  deriving  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  words: 

Guidebook,  pages  105-106,  110,  120-121,  148,  232. 

Think-and-Do  Book,  pages  17,  21,  41,  54,  58,  72. 


STRUCTURAL  ANALYSIS 

Knowledge  of  the  following  general  principles  of  syllabication  and  application 
of  these  principles  in  attacking  new  words : 

If  two  consonants  come  between  two  vowels  in  a word,  the  first 
syllable  usually  ends  with  the  first  of  the  two  consonants. 

If  there  is  one  consonant  between  two  vowels,  the  first  syllable  usually 
ends  just  before  the  consonant. 

If  a word  ends  in  le  and  a consonant  precedes  the  Z,  this  consonant 
usually  begins  the  last  syllable. 

Guidebook,  pages  128-129,  151,  184. 

Think-and-Do  Book,  page  47. 

Recognition  of  syllables  that  are  commonly  used  as  prefixes  and  suffixes: 

Guidebook,  pages  167-168,  211. 

Think-and-Do  Book,  pages  13,  24,  82. 

Identification  of  root  words  in  derivatives  and  variant  word  forms: 

Guidebook,  pages  135,  145,  167-168. 

Think-and-Do  Book,  page  82. 

9 

Recognition  of  compound  words: 

Guidebook,  pages  113,  135. 

Think-and-Do  Book,  page  40. 
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Index 


Activities:  see  Construction  Activi- 
ties, Creative  Art  Activities, 
Dramatization,  Excursions,  Exhib- 
its, Extending  Concepts,  Exten- 
sion Reading,  Interpretation,  Lan- 
guage Activities. 

Aims  and  Responsibilities:  in  teach- 
ing reading,  7-10,  20-22,  67-68. 

Application  or  Use  of  Material  Read: 
extending  concepts,  102,  114,  132, 
136,  140,  185,  192,  195,  196,  208, 
211-212;  general  discussion  of,  57- 
60;  see  also  Diagnostic  Survey 
Chart,  Extension  Reading,  Inter- 
pretation. 

Appreciation:  enjoyment  of  stories, 
poems,  or  songs,  121, 129,  155, 164- 
165,  171,  173,  174,  181,  188-189, 
208;  see  also  Language  Apprecia- 
tion. 

Basic  Reading  Program:  characteris- 
tics of,  68-71;  materials  in,  83-90; 
suggested  organization  of,  77-82. 
Bibliography , 249-267. 

Book,  Days  and  Deeds:  use  of,  83- 
90  and  the  lesson  plans. 

Classifying  and  Generalizing,  140, 
158, 179-180, 184. 

Comprehension:  determining  cause- 
and-effect  relationships,  49-50, 
124-125,  138-139,  207;  determining 
part- whole  relationships,  125-126, 
138-139;  establishing  background 
for  reading,  20-22  and  the  lesson 
plans;  general  discussion  of,  42-50; 


identifying  main  ideas,  48,  138- 
139, 188, 247;  locating  information, 
128,  131-132,  135,  151,  180,  205; 
noting  details,  48-49,  170,  179, 
226-227,  235;  organizing  ideas,  49- 
50,  124-126,  138-139,  210,  217; 
using  punctuation  as  an  aid  to,  45- 
46,  104-105;  see  also  Diagnostic 
Survey  Chart,  Interpretation. 

Construction  Activities,  165,  181, 
185. 

Context  Clues : general  discussion  of, 
26-27;  using,  96,  113-114,  145,  151, 
157,  164,  167-168. 

Creative  Art  Activities,  126, 134, 140, 
168,  171,  181,  195-196,  244. 

Diagnostic  Survey  Chart:  description 
of,  89-90;  use  of,  94  and  the  lesson 
plans. 

Dictionary:  training  in  the  use  of,  39- 
42,105-106, 109,110,120-121,145, 

148,  188,  232. 

Dramatization,  165,  174,  195-196. 

Encyclopedia:  use  of,  102,  111,  135, 
151,  211-212,  236. 

Excursions,  215,  217-218. 

Exhibits,  158,  181,  196,  218. 

Extending  Concepts , 102,  114,  132, 
136,  140,  185,  192,  195,  196,  208, 
211-212. 

Extension  Reading:  definition  of,  68; 
provision  for,  78-82,  84-85, 97, 121, 

149,  and  other  lesson  plans;  see 
also  Bibliography. 
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Glossary:  use  of,  95-97,  99,  105-106, 
109,  110,  120-121,  157-158,  188. 

Guidebook:  significant  features  of, 
85-90;  see  also  Lesson  Plans. 

Index:  use  of,  131-132,  151. 

Individual  Differences:  general  dis- 
cussion of,  9-10,  67-82,  89-90;  see 
also  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart. 

Interpretation:  general  discussion  of, 
8-9,  19-60;  see  also  Application  or 
Use  of  Material  Read,  Compre- 
hension, Reaction  to  Material 
Read,  Word  Perception. 

Interests:  see  Satisfying  and  Broad- 
ening Reading  Interests. 

Language  Activities:  creating  origi- 
nal stories  or  poems,  106,  154-155, 
171,  189,  224,  241,  246;  discussing 
radio  programs,  129,  146,  230;  en- 
joying stories  and  poems,.  121 , 155, 
164-165,  171,  173,  174,  181,  188- 
189,  208;  giving  a marionette  show, 
165,  174;  giving  talks  and  reports, 
152,  158,  180,  205,  215,  230;  mak- 
ing a map  record,  140,  168,  174, 
248;  making  riddles,  192,  244;  mak- 
ing a scrapbook,  126,  132,  205; 
outlining,  124-126,  138-139;  plan- 
ning an  exhibit,  158;  sharing  in- 
terests and  experiences,  11-12,  97- 
98, 102, 145-146, 185, 192, 195-196, 
198,  201,  218,  236;  sharing  reading 
activities,  107,  136,  140,  149,  174, 
195-196,  236;  summarizing  infor- 
mation, 158,  205,  208,  214,  217; 
telling  stories,  168,  201,  241;  using 


figurative  language,  153,  183-184, 
232,  243. 

Language  Appreciation:  apprecia- 
tion of  style,  56-57;  recognizing 
descriptive  language,  100, 144, 173, 
183-184,  200,  243;  recognizing  fig- 
urative language,  153,  183-184; 
recognizing  informal  or  slang  ex- 
pressions, 235. 

Lesson  Plans:  general  procedures  in 
using,  83-90. 

Library  Reading , 13-16,  59-60,  97, 
107,  121,  136,  140,  146,  155,  165, 
171,  181,  185,  189,  192,  195,  212, 
215,  224,  227,  233,  248. 

Meaning  Associations:  clarifying 

word  meanings,  109,  145,  157,  164, 
167,  191-192,  203-204,  229;  enrich- 
ing vocabulary,  124,  143,  147,  191- 
192,  200,  226;  general  discussion 
of,  23-25;  using  appropriate  mean- 
ings, 96,  188;  using  a dictionary, 
145,  188,  232. 

Oral  Reading:  general  discussion  of, 
9,  61-66;  provision  for,  107,  111, 
129,  149,  163,  185,  195-196,  208, 
230;  see  also  Diagnostic  Survey 
Chart. 

Phonetic  and  Structural  Analysis: 
developmental  program  in,  28-42; 
index  of  lessons  in,  268-269;  in- 
struction in,  28-42,  96-97,  101, 
113-114,  128-129,  132,  135,  151, 
167-168,  184,  211,  214,  245;  see 
also  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart. 
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Poems:  enjoy  _^r- 

171,  174,  18*-, -ms-189,  208. 

Reaction  to  Material  Read:  becom- 
ing identified  with  story  charac- 
ters, 54-55;  experiencing  appropri- 
ate reactions,  5 5;  formulating  opin- 
ions and  judgments,  114,  171; 
general  discussion  of,  50-57;  identi- 
fying character  traits,  114,  191, 
223;  justifying  statements,  216- 
217,  240;  making  comparisons  and 
contrasts,  102,  111,  140,  158,  168, 
171, 192,  226-227,  245,  247;  making 
generalizations,  179-180, 184;  mak- 
ing inferences,  167,  184,  194,  229; 
recalling  material  read,  55-56,  124- 
126, 138-139,  241,  245;  recognizing 
and  appreciating  style,  56-57,  100, 
144,  153,  171,  173,  183-184,  200; 
reflecting  on  the  significance  of 
ideas,  53,  140,  179-180,  184;  see 
also  Diagnostic  Survey  Chart,  In- 
terpretation, and  the  lesson  plans. 

Reading:  promoting  growth  in,  7-10; 
see  also  Individual  Differences, 
Interpretation,  Oral  Reading,  Sat- 
isfying and  Broadening  Reading 
Interests. 

Reference  Skills:  training  in  the  use 
of,  95-97,  128,  131-132,  135,  145, 
148,  151,  205,  236. 

Retention:  recalling  material  read, 
55-56,  124-126,  138-139,  241,  245. 

Satisfying  and  Broadening  Reading 
Interests:  general  discussion  of,  8, 
11-18,  88-89;  provision  for,  84-85, 
97,  114,  121,  129,  132,  142,  146, 


155,  158,  165,  171,  174,  185,  192, 
208,  211-212,  224,  233,  236,  241, 
248;  see  also  Extension  Reading, 
Library  Reading. 

Style:  appreciation  of,  100,  144,  153, 
171,  173,  183-184,  200,  243-244; 
general  discussion  of,  56-57;  iden- 
tifying types  of  literature,  223,  226. 

Table  of  Contents:  using,  128,  151. 

Think-and-Do  Book:  significant  fea- 
tures of,  79,  88-89. 

Unit  Plan  of  Organization:  general 
discussion  of,  17-18. 

Units:  extending  the  unit  theme, 
83-85,  114,  140,  174,  195-196,  217- 
218,  236,  248;  introducing  the  unit 
theme,  92,  116-117,  142,  160-161, 
176-177,  198,  220,  238-239;  over- 
view of,  91,  115-116,  141,159-160, 
175-176,  197-198,  219-220,  237- 
238;  procedures,  92-114,  116-140, 
142-158,  160-174,  176-196,  198- 
218,  220-236,  288-248. 

Vocabulary:  presenting,  94  and  the 
lesson  plans. 

Word  Forms:  distinguishing,  27-28, 
154. 

Word  Perception:  general  discussion 
of,  22-42;  see  also  Context  Clues, 
Diagnostic  Survey  Chart,  Dic- 
tionary, Glossary,  Interpretation, 
Meaning  Associations,  Phonetic 
and  Structural  Analysis,  Word 
Forms. 

Word  Variants:  see  Index  of  Les- 
sons in  Phonetic  and  Structural 
Analysis. 
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